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THE END OF THE 


Tatierranp, who for half'a century, 
and upwards, reigned almost supreme 


amongst the wits and diplomatists of 


Europe, never said a better thing 
than when he designated the first 
events of a mighty revolution as the 
“ beginning of the end.” With him 
then rests the Hibernicism (if such 


there be) in our now making use of 


the converse of his proposition, to 
style the great victory achieved by 
the Conservatives at the last elections 
as the “ end of the beginning ;” or, in 
other words, the successful termina- 
tion of the contest waged since the 
passing of the Reform-bill for re- 
storing to Conservative principles 
that ascendancy in the government 
of this country which alone har- 
monises with the true spirit of the 
constitution, and the real character 
of the British nation. 
the people, which the Whigs, if con- 
sistent with themselves, should re- 
cognise as the “ vor Dei,” has spoken 
out with trumpet tongue, and pro- 
claimed, by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, that the foundation-stone of a 
new regime is laid; or, in other 
words, that the “ beginning is end- 
ed” 

We mean not to indulge in any 
Pan hymn of victory on the present 
occasion ; for, though we have al- 
ways been numbered amongst the 
most uncompromising opponents of 
the Melbourne ministry, we feel that 
it is very easy to be generous where 
we are ‘successful, and consequently 
are not disposed to fling away the 
credit of possessing a virtue which it 
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costs us so little difficulty to practise. 

We are not inclined to treat the 

fallen favourite of a court as the 

mob in the days of ‘Tiberius treated 

the fallen Sejanus,— 

“ Dum jacet in ripa, caleemus Cesaris 
hostem,.” 


The task which we propose to our- 
selves is one which cannot fail to in- 
terest at once the philosopher and the 
historian,—namely, to analyse the 
causes which have induced the peo- 
ple of this country to hurl from the 
eminence to which it had raised them 
the very men whom that same peo- 
ple had selected to adorn that emi- 
nence, and to whom, with some brief 
intervals, it had intrusted the reins 
of power for more than ten consecu- 
tive years. For ten years they have 
had the disposal of place and patron- 
age,—for ten years they have had a 
House of Commons moulded after 

their own principles ; and yet, when 
at the expiration of ten years they 
appeal to the public—baiting that 
appeal with the most popular and 
exciting topics—the nation has flung 
them, almost contemptuously, aside. 
We cannot help thinking that the 
Whigs owe their downfal not so 
much to the nature of any particular 
measure which they brought forward, 

as to the opinion which so generally 

prevailed of their incompetency ; ; and, 
secondly, of their readiness to adopt 
shabby means to prolong their con- 
tinuance in office. We are sorry to 
be obliged to appear personal, but we 
cannot help it. 
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First, with regard to their incom- 
petency. What is a competent mi- 
nistry? Doubtless, one that has the 
ability to make its name respected at 
home and abroad,— one that truckles 
not to those who do not profess its 
principles,—one that manages with 
economy, yet without meanness, the 
finances of the state,—one that has a 
firm grasp of power, and needs not 
to court the baser passions of the 
rabble, or bend to each gust of po- 
pular excitement,—such a ministry, 
in fine, as 


“ Non civium ardor prava jubentium 
. . 7 


Mente quatit solida.” 


Nowthevery fact of their being driven 
from the government is almost suffi- 
cient proof, that from the first they 
were in their very nature incompe- 
tent. They cannot say that the par- 
liament was not one of their own 
summoning,—they cannot say that 
their tenure of office was not suffi- 
ciently prolonged to enable them, by 
the immense patronage at their dis- 
posal, to strengthen all approaches to 
their fastness, by posting in the im- 
portant avenues sentinels and crea- 
tures oftheirown. On the contrary, 
the patronage they have enjoyed has 
been without example for the time, 
save only in that which they took 
care to create. ‘They cannot say that 
they were not at the beginning 
wafted into power on the full tide of 
popular favour; and if it has now 
ebbed, and left them stifled in the 
mud, surely this is almost proof 
sufficient that, when receiving power 
under circumstances so favourable, 
they must have been radically in- 
competent, when they have allowed 
it to slip from them, not by any sud- 
den ebullition of popular feeling, 
which perhaps no ministry, however 
able, could withstand; but owing to 
a gradual want of confidence in them 
which has been growing up, not in a 
moment, but from month to month, 
and year to year. This may appear 
a singular, yet we think it a strong 
argument against any ministry. When 
the Duke of Wellington and Peel 
were forced to abandon office shortly 
after passing the Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Act, they were forced to do so 
by the sudden and violent resent- 
ment of two extreme parties, many 
members of which are now numbered 
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amongst their strongest supporters. 
Again, when in 1835, Sir Robert, 
after an almost unprecedented dis- 
play of energy, eloquence, and argu- 
ment, was forced ere long to abandon 
office, he was forced to do so without 
having ever possessed a majority in 
the House of Commons; and in 
1839, though summoned once more 
to the councils of his sovereign, he 
was never actually in office. The 
reform ministry, however, have no 
such pleas to bring forward. They 
once possessed the confidence of the 
country. That confidence has not 
been withdrawn hurriedly, or with- 
out a sufficient knowledge of the 
men. Gradually, but steadily, their 
majorities diminished, till at last they 
found themselves in considerable 
minorities. Still they lingered on, 
though they beheld their destiny 
nearly complete ; and at last were 
forced, by a vote of want of confi- 
dence in them, to throw themselves 
on the country; and the country— 
at last thoroughly acquainted with 
them—utterly rejected them. We 
know no parallel in our history which 
so completely shews a ministry who 
became less trusted as they became 
better known. 

We have stated (and few will dis- 
agree with us), that a competent mi- 
nistry ought to be sufficiently pow- 
erful to resist the mean temptation of 
truckling to those whose principles 
are not in accordance with their own. 
Yet what a lamentable spectacle of 
subserviency has the Melbourne mi- 
nistry exhibited! Its chief officer in 
Ireland openly denounces repeal, and 
those who agitate for that object ; 
and yet it is notorious, that at the 
recent election for the city of Dublin, 
no canvassers were more active or 
more tyrannical towards the trades- 
men who refused to vote for O’Con- 
nell, than the employés of Dublin 
Castle, and the hangers-on of the 
vice-regal court. ‘The English cha- 
racter — as a nation — is a bold, 
manly, and frank character; and 
when they saw the man whose life 
had been passed in heaping on them 
every species of abuse, and rousing 
the worst passions of his ignorant 
countrymen against them, — when 
they saw this man, at once the object 
of terror and fawning sycophancy to 
those whose duty it was long since to 
have denounced him as a traitor, it is 
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not wonderful that each day which 
renewed the spectacle of ministerial 
weakness and subserviency should 
have diminished their confidence in 
those men whom they had raised to 
power. They could not have heard 
at one time the ministers denouncing 
the schemes of the agitator, whilst 
“7 accepted his support at another, 
without wondering at the unnatural 
union—this “ moral centaur.” They 
must have reflected, —“ This man’s 
avowed principles are not the prin- 
ciples of our ministers. He advocates 
a repeal of the Union, universal suf- 
frage, vote by ballot, abolition of here- 
ditary peerage, annual parliaments, 
abolition of tithes, &c. &c. The mi- 
nistry are opposed to him in all these 
points, and yet it is by his support that 
the cabinet is enabled to exist. ‘They 
formerly stated that the Reform-bill 
was a final measure, and the coun- 
try congratulated itself on having 
achieved, without civil war, so im- 
portant a revolution. Yet since 
then they have surrendered to this 
man twenty-five per cent of the in- 
come of the Irish clergy ; they have 
abolished the old corporations, at- 
tempted to alter the qualification of 
voters in Ireland as established by 
the Reform-bill, introducing a 5. 
rating instead of a 10/. beneficial in- 
terest, and as hastily abandoning it 
to declare that, in their own opinion, 
an 8/. rating would be seelaahle 
We have seen them at last willing to 
overthrow those barriers of protec- 
tion which had been wisely reared 
by a former government around our 
colonies and our home agricultural 
interest. "We have seen, in fine, that 
each day, instead of converting him 
to their principles, is bringing them 
nearer to his.” Hence the conviction 
must have been gradually and irre- 
sistibly foreed upon the nation, either 
that the Melbourne cabinet had dis- 
honourably acquired office by the 
avowal of principles different from 
their real, or else that this gradual 
approximation to the O’Connell creed 
was Owing to their inability to main- 
tain their own. In either case, mi- 
nisters were impaled on one or other 
horn of this dilemma, and the nation 
kindly afforded them their choice. 
he opinion in most vogue appears 
to have been, that it was a weak 
cabinet-—dying of exhaustion. There 
Was no one terrible crash ; the patient 
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was gradually going off—a case of 
inward bleeding. 

We cannot, therefore, but con- 
sider that the union of the Whigs 
with O’Connell—a union so evidently 
formed for party, and not for na- 
tional, purposes—was a main cause 
of their losing the confidence of the 
people. It was certainly enough to 
stir the bile ofa less proud race than 
the British, to behold their destinies 
and the virtual government of their 
country placed in the hands of a man 
whose hatred to them was open and 
avowed—the leader of a band of some 
forty political adventurers leagued 
together for the purpose of plunder- 
ing church and state—men, not a 
few of whom might be seen in the 
metropolis occasionally reeling drunk 
on borrowed money to a late division 
from some obscure haunt of de- 
bauchery. There is a feeling even 
amongst the peasantry of this coun- 
try, that their legislators must be 
men either of talent, principle, or 
acres. We remember Cobbett, dressed 
in his home-spun frieze coat, in the 
house, and right glad we were to see 
him ; and a sprinkling of honest 
English farmers now and then might 
be useful to enlighten our gentry on 
sundry practical points ; but of what 
use is a roué, devoid alike of honesty, 
intelligence, and property ? 

Let us be clearly understood. Were 
O’Connell’s principles ten times more 
opposed to our own than they are, 
we could even then respect a ministry 
that openly avowed them and sought 
to act up to them; but a ministry 
which was only supported against the 
Radicals by the generosity of the 
Conservatives, and which in turn sup- 
ported itself against the latter by 
truckling to the Radicals, whilst seek- 
ing to disavow their principles, though 
accepting their support—such a mi- 
nistry, we say, was totally unfit to 
wield the destinies of the first nation 
in the world, and during its existence 
won from us, what alone it has re- 
tained in its fall, our hearty contempt, 
in common with that of the intelli- 
gence and upright portion of the com- 
munity. 

We must not, however, devote too 
much space to the Whig and O’Con- 
nell alliance; for though it formed 
a great part of the weight which led 
to the recent divisions in both houses, 
and finally broke the back of the 
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ministry, yet it was by no means the 
sole cause. On the contrary, it was 
but oneofmany. The Whigs seemed 
doomed to be successful in only one 
thing, namely, giving general dissatis- 
faction. There exists in this country 
anumerous class of our fellow-subjects 
under the name of Chartists, consist- 
ing almost entirely of persons in the 
humbler walks of life, but neverthe- 
less equally capable, as any prime 
minister, of feeling the wants of hun- 
ger and the sufferings to which flesh 
is heir, with this addition, that their 
poverty unfortunately renders them 
more frequently susceptible of those 
wants and sufferings than my Lord 
Melbourne. Such people were often 
in the habit of attributing their suf- 
ferings to the Conservatives, because 
the latter had been so long in office, 
and no doubt hailed any change with 
delight, especially one from the hard- 
hearted Tories to the liberal Whigs. 
One, however, of the principal mea- 
sures passed by the latter, and that 
on which more than any they prided 
themselves, was the New Poor-law. 
We do not mean here to enter into 
a discussion of the principles of this 
measure—principles in whose theory 
we, in common with our party, for 
the most part coincide—but as to the 
practical working of the measure, 
which rested wholly with the Whigs, 
we cannot find language strung enough 
to condemn the petty tyranny of office, 
and the harsh illiberality with which 
it has been carried out. We cannot 
trust ourselves to enter on the wide 
field of various topics, into which 
any thing like a complete illustration 
of the harsh administration of this 
law would lead us. We shall content 
ourselves with observing, that the 
ablest advocate of the poor amongst 
the leading journals is at the same 
time the most Conservative, namely, 
The Times; and that whatever has 
been done to alleviate the wants of 
the poor, or soften the certainly severe 
method in which the charity of the 
wealthiest people in the world has 
been doled out to them, has had its 
origin not with the Whigs, but either 
with the Radical or high Conservative 
members of the House of Commons ; 
whilst even more commiseration has 
been shewn towards them by the peers 
of the realm in the upper house than 
by those who were in some measure 
indebted for their clevation to the 
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excitement and agitation produced at 
the passing of the Reform-bill by that 
class, whom they have requited with 
a fine theory and a harsh practice. 
In corroboration of what we have 
stated we may observe, that those 
districts where Chartism, or in other 
words wretchedness, is most preva- 
lent, are the manufacturing and min- 
ing districts, whilst an analysis of the 
various divisions on the New Poor- 
law shews a more than proportionate 
number of county Conservative mem- 
bers in favour of its mitigation. ‘These 
are some amongst many facts which 
lead us to suppose that the nation has 
at last discovered that liberality is not 
the necessary attribute of all who 
style themselves Liberals; and that a 
very general disappointment prevails 
amongst the lower orders at finding 
so little done for them by those in 
whose favour their “ most sweet 
voices” were once so loudly raised. 
To this feeling we may, in a great 
measure, attribute the comparative 
apathy with which they have lately 
received the appeal of the big loaf. 
They have now no confidence in the 
* Danaos et dona ferentes.” 

But we are wandering: the task 
we proposed to ourselves was not so 
much to account for the general un- 
popularity of the Whigs as to illus- 
trate their incompetency from certain 
passages of their reign. It is not easy 
to separate the discussion of their in- 
competency from that of their shab- 
biness, which interesting subject forms 
the second thesis on which we design 
to enlighten the public. This con- 
nexion of the two is particularly 
strong when we come to their ma- 
nagement of our finances—-that great 
test of competency. When the Whigs 
entered upon office, we all expected 
such economy from their manage- 
ment and their luminous political 
theories, that ere long the national 
debt would only afford matter of spe- 
culation to the historian, whilst every 
thing would become so cheap that our 
paupers could afford to take houses 
in St. James’s Square, and live on 
French wines and “patés de foie de 
Strasbourg.” No men could set more 
zealously to work than the Whigs at 
first. Let us render them full jus- 
tice. How they did squeeze poor old 
dowagers, and with what firm pa- 
triotism did they hold up to national 
scorn the costly horrors of the pension- 
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list! Many a poor clerk who thought 
his hard earnings and scanty living 
had taught him what economy was, 
learned that Whig economy meant 
to make those who were poor already 
poorer still, and teach him who liv ed 
on cheese to be content in future with 
cheese-parings. “Tis true, that the 


country winced a little at some of 
these very energetic proceedings of 


the new economists; however, though 
it was perhaps over zealous, yet it 
augured well. By and by, however, 
it turned out that the Greys and the 
Elliots (God bless them!) were a very 


numerous family, and on account of 


their patriotism deserved to be amply 
provided for. ‘True, this cost a great 
many thousands, but what could the 
nation say against it when it recol- 
lected how many hundreds it had 
been saved by the revision of the 
pension-list? But the Whigs were 
a long time out of office; they had 
numerous “aspirants” to provide for ; 


and it was not until the hundreds of 


new commissionerships that sprung 
up like mushrooms—hand-loom com- 
missioners—education commissioners 
—poor-law commissioners, in short, 
commissioners for every thing on 
which a commission could be levied at 
the expense of the nation, became a 
phalanx so numerous it was feared the 
whole Whig population of the coun- 
try would become commissioners, that 
the nation began to perceive that al- 
though it was a heinous crime in a 
monarch to extend the royal bounty 
to an old friend in distress, a Whig 
minister might manage to provide for 
twenty times the same number of his 
own adherents, yet only on one con- 
dition—that he should not say he was 
pensioning them. All these, however, 
would be pardonable peccadilloes, and 
the nation might be inclined to over- 
look them, if ‘the ministry had shewn 
the same ability to keep down the 
public expenditure which they had 
manifested in increasing their own 
private incomes. Surely we could 
not select any fitter test of com- 
petency in public men than their 
financial administration. Would any 
priv: ate gentleman continue to em- 
ploy a steward who, with the same 
income at his disposal and nearly 
the same demands each year to 
meet, should nevertheless be found 
each succeeding quarter involving his 
estate in regularly increasing embar- 
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rassments? Would he not, as soon 
as he saw no prospect of an improve- 
ment in such system, cashier so un- 
worthy and incompetent a servant, 
even as the nation has discharged the 
Melbourne cabinet? Yet this is no 
exaggerated comparison. It has been 
stated, and without contradiction, that 
the last three years have been years 
of great commercial prosperity on the 
whole, though (as must always be the 
case when so many conflicting in- 
terests are concerned) there has like- 
wise been considerable depression in 
some branches of trade, chiefly caused 
by that demi-national state of bank- 
ruptcy in which the United States 
appear destined to abide. But if we 
take the last three years, during which 
the deficiencies of our “budgets” have 
been most apparent, we shall be at a 
loss to account for those deficiencies 
on any ground save that of gross mis- 
management by the public servants 
of the state. And how, we ask, ought 
we to measure the pecuniary pros- 
perity of the country during those 
years? Doubtless, as we are a com- 
mercial and shipping country, by test- 
ing the prosperity of the former in- 
terest by the ine of our exports, 
and of the latter by the amount 
of tonnage cleared inwards and out- 
wards, and of the tonnage which has 
been built and registered during that 
period. These are certainly not the 
only elements which should enter into 
a complete calculation of this nature, 
they are nevertheless the most im- 
portant and amply sufficient for our 
present purpose. Accordingly we 
find that the exports of the United 
Kingdom were in real, not official 
value :— 

1838 ... . £49,630,000 

1839 .... 62,700,000 

1840 .... 51,000,000 


This return, it is true, shews a de- 
ficiency of 1,700,000/. on the year 
1840, as compared with the preceding 
year, but an excess of 1,370,000/. for 
the year 1840 if we compare it with 
that of 1838. 

Next to test the prosperity of our 
shipping interests we examine the 
returns of tonnage cleared inwards 
during the same period, and we find 
the result to be, for 
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£ 4,000,000 
4,433,000 
4,657,000 
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Here we find a steady increase, 
which is utterly inconsistent with the 
notion of the country being on the 
whole in a state of extreme distress. 
We find the same result in examining 
the amount of tonnage cleared out- 
wards, which table stands thus :— 


1838 .... . £4,099,000 
1839 ..... 4,494,000 
1840..... 4,783,000 


Again let us examine the amount 
of tonnage actually built and regis- 
tered during the same years in the 
United Kingdom, and we find it to 
have been :— 


BOG8 ss os 3 ATO 
1888 . cance 240000 
1840 ...... 165,000 


Are we, then, stating too much 
when we assert that the above tables, 
the accuracy of which is indisputable, 
are utterly at variance with the idea 
of any great or permanent commer- 
cial depression existing during those 
years? Men ofsense do not generally 
build vessels when there are no car- 
goes to put in them, nor export cargoes 
when there is no market to sell them 
in. Yet it is in these very years that 
we find a great and marked difference 
between our revenue and our expen- 
diture, till the excess of the latter 
above the former amounted, in 1840, 
to the sum of 2,400,000/., and the 
total deficit to nearly 8,000,000/. 
Neither the penny postage, nor even 
“the little war” in China, can account 
for this enormous waste. The Whigs 
themselves set down the Chinese war 
for 1840 at only 600,000/. The truth 
is, that it is the result of gross mis- 
management. The nation cannot help 
remembering that, when the com- 
mercial prosperity of the country was 
far less—when it had not recovered 
from the depression caused by the 
panic of 1825—a Conservative mi- 
nistry, without increasing the bur- 
dens of the country, diminished the 
national debt in a few years by the 
incredible sum of TWENTY MILLIONS. 
Is it therefore to be wondered at that 
the idea of Whig incompetency should 
be so general, or that the nation should 
be sensible, that whilst a Conservative 


ministry had relieved the country of 


an enormous amount of debt in an 
incredibly short time, a Whig ca- 
binet was plunging them each year 
deeper in debt, without any prospect 
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of future amendment? The fact is 
broad and glaring. The Whigs may 
vainly seek to explain it away; for 
still the country will ask, What have 
these men done for us, that we should 
continue to suffer all this expense for 
the purpose of retaining them in 
office ? It would be needless to dwell 
longer on the financial mismanage- 
ment of the Whigs ; it is so palpable, 
that to state facts is the best argu- 
ment. When these facts are shewn 
to be erroneous, it will be time to 
revert to the subject. We must, 
however, notice the explanations 
given by the Whigs of this increased 
expenditure, because we find these 
explanations, instead of mending the 
matter, only strengthening the idea 
of their incompetency,—the subject 
with which we are at present en- 
gaged. 

They assert, that although it is 
necessary to increase the burdens of 
the country, there have existed cir- 
cumstances which 7 justified, 
—nay, imperatively called for an 
increased expenditure, and which, 
during the same period, would have 
affected, in a similar way, any other 
set of men similarly situated. The 
chief causes of the deficit, they assert, 
have been the penny postage, Canada, 
and China. The first of these was 
altogether a measure of their own, 
and one for which they alone are 
answerable. At the time of its 
adoption they knew that the re- 
venue of the country was constantly 
decreasing ; and yet proceeded with 
the most reckless disregard of conse- 
quences to abolish that tax, which, 
whilst it was one of the most pro- 
ductive in point of revenue, was 
likewise one that almost solely af- 
fected the rich. We heard much 
declamation at one time of the bar- 
barity of debarring a poor man from 
intercourse with his distant relatives, 
—a notable instance of how readily, 
when the abolition of any tax is pro- 
posed, a nation can swallow the most 
glaring absurdities. If such a return 
could be made, we should very much 
desire to be informed what increase 
has taken place in the correspondence 
of housemaids, valets, fishwomen, and 
nightmen. Who had ever heard the 
lower orders complain of that tax ° 
They rarely received a letter; and 
we say without hesitation, that we 
never heard of the poorest amongst 
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them grudging the postage. No; it 
was not this class of persons that it 
was designed to benefit by this master- 
ly Whig scheme of finances: the boon 
was to the wealthy merchants and 
tradesmen,—men whose correspond- 
ence increased in exactly the same 
ratio as their business extended. 
‘There never was a “ direct” tax 
which, when it can be levied, is the 
cheapest to the state and to those 
who pay it, as there are no inter- 
mediate profits to be exacted from the 
subject by interlopers between the 
crown and the people—there never 
was, we assert, a direct tax so 
cheerfully paid, and the payment 
of which was necessarily so justly 
proportioned to the wealth, station, 
and degree of business possessed 
by each individual. Yet, in the 
face of a declining revenue and an 
increasing expenditure, the Whigs, 
for the sake of an ephemeral popu- 
larity, removed from the rich a 
burden, which with unparalleled 
effrontery they now propose to place 
on the shoulders of the poor by a 
fixed tax on provisions. We do 
not mean to assert that the country 
would now willingly return to the 
old post-office system. No set of 
men, no matter what financial reasons 
might exist for such a course, will 
ever be found willing to revert to 
a tax once abolished. Yet though 
the nation would be unwilling to 
revert now to the old system, it is 
nevertheless true that it has long 
discerned the new to be an ephemeral 
bubble and a Whig humbug. 

But what are we to say of the 
Canadas and of China? They ask 
triumphantly, Must not rebellion in 
the one case be put down, and the 
national dignity asserted in the other? 
Very true, we reply. No doubt re- 
bellion, when it exists, must be put 
down ; but whatever it may cost 
the country to do so, and whatever 
financial embarrassments may be the 
result, must justly be laid at the 
door of those who caused rebellion 
and necessitated that war. Who was 
it that countenanced the coward Papi- 
neau, and the rabid ravings of his 
crew ?—Who, but the Whigs and 
their Radical supporters, fancying 
they might amuse themselves by play- 
ing with a ball, till they rolled it so 
much that at last it became an ava- 
lanche ready to overwhelm them. 
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They were only extricated from the 
difficulties they had themselves 
created by the courage of the loyal 
yeomanry, whom they had so long 
suffered to be insulted by the French 
Whigs. Those who wish to pursue 
the subject further will find ample 
details of the gratitude with which, 
on the suppression of the rebellion, 
they treated the men who had re- 
scued them from their embarrass- 
ment, in the able despatches of Sir 
Francis Head. However interesting 
it might be to pursue this subject 
further, our space compels us to turn 
to their other plea of the “little war” 
in China, on which, as being at pre- 
sent a subject of greater moment, we 
purpose dwelling at some length. 

If we can shew that no necessity 
for the war originally existed —if we 
can prove that we never ought to 
have engaged in it, and also that, 
having engaged in it, our national 
dignity, so far from being raised, has 
been impaired thereby—if we can 
shew that heretofore the public 
money has been uselessly squandered 
—that we ought never to have inter- 
fered —and that, having done so, we 
have interfered without dignity and 
without success,— what greater proof 
can we bring of the incompetency of 
ministers? It needs no argument 
to prove that, where the weightiest 
interests are involved, the greatest 
amount of caution and firmness is 
required of those who meddle with 
them. There was no country in the 
world with which it was more our 
interest to keep on friendly terms 
than China. Our exports and im- 
ports to China averaged 7,000,000/. 
from this country; and from one 
article alone—tea— we derived a 
revenue of 3,800,000/. To this we 
must add the immense profit re- 
venue of the East India Company 
on the smuggling trade in opium, 
amounting in 1839 to 12,000,000 of 
rupees ; and to upwards of that in the 
two following years. We should next 
remember that there were in China 
250,000,000 of our fellow-creatures, 
allowed by all travellers to belong to 
the most ingenious, and perhaps the 
most industrious, race of men, with 
the exception of the English, in the 
world. We had abolished the old 
system of supercargoes, and appoint- 
ed one superintendant of this vast 
trade,—a power, we are inclined to 
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think, too great to be intrusted to 
any one individual. ‘That, however, 
was our system; and Mr. Elliot 
had been accordingly appointed su- 
perintendant—but only of our legal 
trade. It is important to remember 
this. His instructions never autho- 
rised him to interfere officially with 
any smuggling in opium, or any other 
trade which became illegal on being 
forbidden by the Chinese autho- 
rities. It is the duty of every 
country to protect itself from smug- 
gling. How absurd would a demand 
of our government appear, requiring 
the French to establish police for the 
purpose of keeping their lace and 
cambric from being imported here 
despite of our prohibitory duties. 
Such an idea never entered the mind 
of any minister. If we prohibit an 
article, we keep up an efficient police 
for the purpose of catching and pu- 
nishing those who attempt to violate 
our regulations. It is idle to say 
that the Chinese could not compre- 
hend such a nice distinction; and 
that, as they were unacquainted with 
international law, we were equally 
responsible to them for the transac- 
tions carried on by the tea-dealer 
and the opium-smuggler. It is no 
nice distinction, but one which, at 
the same time that it is recognised 
by the law of nations, is also based 
on the broadest and most evident 
principles of common sense and rea- 
son—a “lex non scripta”—above 
which no written law can ever be- 
come paramount, and outside the 
pale of which we boldly assert no 
nation can place itself. At all events, 
it is quite clear that, inthe event ofany 
dispute arising from the conduct of 
the opium-smugglers, it was the duty 
of the official representative of our 
legal trade to have disavowed any 
connexion with those who were en- 
gaged in an illegal traffic, since a 
smuggler is one who, from the very 
nature of his operations, must take 
on himself a great risk for the sake 
of a great profit. If the Chinese go- 
vernment, after such a disavowal, 
persisted, contrary to common sense, 
in making us, as a nation, responsible 
for the acts of smugglers,* and had 
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recourse to violence, or the stoppage 
of our legitimate traffic, we would 
then have had fair ground for com- 
plaint, and for a demand of redress 
at the very commencement of the 
quarrel. Such being, as we think, a 
fair statement, both of the importance 
of the British interests in that quarter 
of the globe, and also of the position 
held by our representative relative to 
the Chinese government, we shall 
proceed to examine the conduct of 
that functionary of the house of 
Elliot. 

Towards the end of the year 1838 
and the commencement of 1839, it at 
last became evident that the celestial 
government were determined on 
rousing itself from its long apathy, 
and putting a stop, if possible, to the 
smuggling trade in opium. Inflated 
edicts, worthy of the disciples of Fo, 
were fulminated against the “ red- 
haired barbarians ;” and an execution 
of an unfortunate individual, who 
had some opium concealed in his 
house, convinced the most incre- 
dulous that the emperor was at 
last in earnest. At length a British 
subject of the name of Dent was 
put “in durance vile.” How does 
our representative then act? He 
had already given notice to the 
British opium-dealers, in a proclama- 
tion dated December 8, 1838, that he 
could not interfere in their behalf in 
the event of a seizure. So far his 
conduct was proper. But on hearing 
of Mr. Dent's perilous position, he 
forthwith hastened to Canton, and 
took him under his immediate per- 
sonal protection. Even this might 
have been pardoned: it might have 
been called a hasty, though a chi- 
valrous effort to protect a British 
subject. He had not as yet identified 
himself, and thereby his country, 
with the traffic of the smugglers. 
Immediately afterwards, however, 
Lin again demands all the opium 
to be delivered up; and the same 
Elliot, who shortly before had de- 
nied his power to interfere in the 
matter, now replies in a short note 
(March 27, 1839), wherein all he 
asks of Commissioner Lin is to an- 
nounce where it is his pleasure that 


* We do not here dwell on the point of the Chinese government having allowed 
its officers to encourage the opium trade, no more than we allude to the public culti- 
vation of the poppy by the ryots of the East India Company, as we conceive these 
topics, howeyer interesting, to lie outside the line of our argument. 
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the opium should be landed and de- 
livered up to the Chinese authorities. 
“ Nil fuit unquam sic impar sibi.” 
Here is inconsistency with a ven- 
geance. Had Elliot, however erro-~ 
neously, been of opinion that inter- 
ference with the smugglers lay in his 
province, we could have understood 
why he thus identified England with 
them. We find, however, by his 
proclamation of December the 18th, 
he thought he did not possess the 
right to interfere; and by his letter 
to Lin, that though nothing had ap- 
parently occurred to alter his opinion, 
he had resolyed to adopt a dia- 
metrically opposite line of conduct. 
What aggravates the matter is, 
that there was little or no neces- 
sity for such a course. The vessels 
that held the opium were moored at 
Lintin, sufficiently far from the Chi- 
nese authorities to render them as 
safe as if lying in Plymouth harbour ; 
and they might have ended the dis- 
pute by weighing anchor, and sailing 
along the coast as far as Amoy, or 
even farther, if necessary. ‘They 
might have disposed of their cargoes, 
and opened new communications with 
the Chinese. No one, who has read 
in Gutzlaff’s Voyages along the Coast 
of China the eagerness with which 
the Chinese, despite of all impedi- 


ments, seize every opportunity of 


trading, can for a moment doubt that 
such a project was at least extremely 
feasible. ‘The opium, however, was 
delivered up, to the amount of up- 
wards of 20,000 chests, of more than 
three millions sterling in value; the 
opium smugglers being of course de- 
lighted to end all their difficulties by 
disposing of their goods at so ready a 
market, with the assurance of the 
official representative of England 
that the English nation would pay 
for his blunder. The result was such 
as might have been anticipated from 
pampering Chinese vanity with a 
spectacle of British humility ; and a 
quarrel in which some sailors were 
» concerned, that took place soon after- 
wards, afforded Commissioner Lin a 
pretext for a series of barbarities 
towards British subjects, that even- 
tuated in a national war. 

But we may here be met by the 
assertion that the immense distance 
of this country from China having 
rendered it necessary to intrust the 
superintendence of our trade, how- 
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ever valuable, to one individual, that 
personage ought consequently to be 
invested with considerable discre- 
tionary power ; and though in this 
instance it might not have been 
wisely exercised, still that it would 
not be fair to charge the govern- 
ment at home with errors which 
they could neither have foreseen 
or prevented. Undoubtedly, we reply, 
a similar case might have arisen 
with any government. But when we 
find the line of policy adopted by 
Captain Elliot acquiesced in here, 
and himself continued in office, then 
his acts become by adoption the acts 
of his government. The nation was 
well aware that the Duke of Wel- 
lington had, in a most valuable and 
important paper, traced in 1835, the 
true line of policy which it became this 
country to adopt in reference to 
China—a line of policy which re- 
commended, as its basis, the sever- 
ance of the government and official 
responsibility attaching to our legi- 
timate trade from all the smuggling 
transactions in opium; and though 
the individuals composing a govern- 
ment may change, the world has a 
right to expect that the policy of a 
great country should not alter, unless 
from paramount necessity. The tree 
that renews its leaves each spring 
alters not its identity ; and in matters 
of foreign policy, a party triumph at 
home, or a change of the inhabitants 
of Downing Street, should not, as far 
as other countries are concerned, alter 
either the identity of our government, 
or their course of policy. Were it 
otherwise, no treaty could be re- 
spected, no engagement relied on ; 
and there would be an end to that 
mutual good faith which forms the 
foundation of commercial confidence, 
and consequent commercial enterprise. 
We have shewn that our commis- 
sioner in China did violate the un- 
derstanding on which alone our legal 
trade should have been conducted ; 
and that, by his vacillating conduct, 
he had shewn himself at once inca- 
pable and weak. Yet he was neither 
superseded nor reprimanded ; and 
thus his incompetency became fairly 
chargeable on the government that 
adopted his acts. It might not, how- 
ever, have been much a matter of 
regret that a quarrel should have 
arisen between this country and 
China, as by a proper display of 
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energy and firmness, it might have 
been rendered the means of extort- 
ing from the Celestial Empire a fair 
commercial treaty, framed on terms 
of reciprocal advantage. We were 
forced to allow that the origin of the 
dispute was not very creditable to 
England ; but the subsequent atro- 
cities and insolence of Lin had placed 
the matter on another footing, and 
had afforded us fair grounds for de- 
manding redress. ‘Thus was our go- 
vernment granted by chance some 
good cards to play for the recovery 
of their own and the country’s re- 
putation. Their errors, weakness, 
and vacillation at the commencement 
of the dispute, might soon have been 
obliterated by a timely assertion of 
British rights, and a timely display 
of British foree. From being the 
aggressors, we had become the ag- 
grieved party ; from defendants, we 
had become plaintiffs. All that was 
requisite was firmness, and a well- 
considered, energetic demonstration 
of the power possessed by this coun- 
try to enforce a just claim for redress. 
Yet what have we done? It is now 
two years and a half, or nearly so, 
since we surrendered the opium to 
be destroyed, and again we ask, 
What has been done? The whole 
history of our country, we boldly 
assert, does not exhibit such a pitiful 
page of vacillation, want of system 
and energy, ill-advised operations, 
and ministerial puerilities. From the 
time we became acquainted with 
China, we knew its people to be, 
from ignorance, a vain, haughty, 
treacherous race—that had previ- 
ously always yielded to force, but 
who, when the pressure from with- 
out was withdrawn, or ill applied, 
never failed to have recourse to the 
most perfidious means for evading 
any concession they might have been 
reluctantly forced to yield. We 
knew all this—Whigs and Tories— 
Europeans or Americans—every one 
knew it; and yet again we ask, 
What have we done? We com- 
menced by an action with some 
Chinese war-junks, in which one of 
her majesty’s vessels (the Volage) 
was engaged. The incapable Elliot 
was unfortunately on board; and 
though he caused the first shot to be 
fired, yet, with the strange weakness 
that distinguishes all his conduct, he 
caused the Volage to draw off before 
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the completion of the action, and 
thus gave, at the very commence- 
ment of the war, a pretext to the 
Chinese to claim the victory—a pre- 
text of which their admiral amply 
availed himself. It matters little 
whether his assertions were lies or 
not; there was still some shadow of 
truth sufficient to conceal the false- 
hoods—enough to render the Chinese 
government still more unyielding and 
haughty. Most singularly has this 
“ little war” been carried on in the 
spirit with which it was begun. At 
great expense, we equip a powerful 
armament ; our vessels were of heart 
of oak; and our sailors were — 
British. Full 15,000 bayonets were 
there to second the eloquent thun- 
ders of our cannon; and the world 
watched in suspense the progress 
of the squadron that was to unbar 
the gates of the prison in which 
two hundred and fifty millions were 
shut out from communion with 
their kind. From below Canton 
that squadron sailed upon its glori- 
ous mission—for as such the phi- 
losopher must regard it — attended 
by a nation’s hopes. We _ were 
somewhat startled by the news that 
the first display of our prowess was 
the occupation of a useless and un- 
healthy island, and the slaughter of 
a few helpless wretches ; but we were 
revived by the intelligence that our 
gallant fleet had started for the Gulf 
of Pekin, and that at the gate of the 
emperor alone the envoys of England 
were to treat. Thus had our ships 
traversed the seas for months, and 
sailed sixteen parallels of latitude 
more north than Canton. What was 
our dismay, therefore, when the next 
express brought us the intelligence, 
that after all our expense, all our 
hopes, we had retraversed the sixteen 
parallels of latitude, and returned to 
Canton, for the purpose of arranging 
a treaty, which could only be ratified 
at Pekin! Humiliating spectacle !— 
a powerful British force traversing 
the globe to discuss at Canton a 
“ chop,” which should be cooked at 
Pekin. Need we wonder at the re- 
sult? A child might have foretold 
it. We get civil words at first ; next, 
procrastination and delays ; thirdly, 
we display our valour again by 
knocking down some wretched forts; 
and at last the ministry announce 
triumphantly, that the result of our 
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expedition is to be a restoration of 


commercial privileges, the surrender 
of the only place we had a 
the gift of a barren rock, and < 
déjetiner given to our authorities e 
Canton. Matters, however, were not 
yet sufficiently disgraceful. It was 
not yet apparent how much more 
expense and dishonour we were to 
incur. But our next advices informed 
us that our Canton treaty was, as 
might have been expected on the 
celestial council recovering from their 
panic, disavowed by the authorities 
at Pekin—that Keshen, who had 
presumed to conclude it, was in 
chains—our trade interdicted —our- 
selves consigned to extermination — 
and, finally, that the sixteen parallels 
of latitude must be traversed again ! 
Nor is it necessary that we should 
go so far as China for proofs of Whig 
incompetency in their superintend- 
ence of the interests of this country. 
Even in their very triumphs, that 
dazzled for a time, but never de- 


ceived, the nation—even in Syria and 
the Levant, we look in vain for that 
decided and firm course which befits 
those at the helm in stormy times. 
In what has their boasted pacification 


of the Levant —their propping of the 
falling Turkish empire—resulted? In 
virtually detaching from it for ever 
its most powerful province, and con- 
verting Mehemet Ali from a rebel 
into the monarch of an hereditary 
kingdom—in restoring to complete 
anarchy that Syria, which, from a 
nest of robbers, Mehemet Ali had 
rendered as safe to the traveller as 
Tottenham Court Road or Pall Mall. 
Do we not read every day of murders 
and insurrections—of governors de- 
claring themselves independent in 
that country, which is to confer by 
its reannexation to Turkish dominion 
so much new life on the mouldering 
remnant of Mussulman sway? We 
have destroyed an unfortunate Egypt- 


ian army, and occasioned the loss of 


50,000 lives. We have knocked down 
walls, and blown up regiments and 
citadels ; and, at a recent dinner at 
Portsmouth, Sir Robert Stopford 
praised Sir Charles Napier, and Sir 
Charles Napier praised Sir Robert 
Stopford. But, beyond affording an 
opportunity for the noble Scotch 
game of “ Scratch me, and I'll scratch 
you,” what have we done? Most 
wonderful have been our feats, only 
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equalled by our consistency—-at one 
time blowing up the Turkish fleet at 
Navarino, and a few years after blow- 
ing up Acre to recover it. We have 
been very busy—running up and 
down the world—but “cui bono 2” 
What has the row been about? 
Strange to say, Mehemet Ali seems 
just as strong as ever—and whilst 
Turkey regains Syria, she appears 
likely to lose Crete; and the man, 
with whom we went to war is now 
all-powerful in the Divan—hand 
and glove with his recent foes ; whilst 
we should not be surprised to hear 
ere long of his becoming the virtual 
head of the empire by being ap- 
pointed grand vizier. Dothe Whigs 
suppose the nation so simple as to be 
gulled by exploits like the capture of 
Acre? Whilst naturally pleased 
at the success of their countrymen, 
the people never wronged them so 
much as to suppose that they could 
not take any fort if desired to do so. 
Consequently, they are not now, with 
the memory of Trafalgar in "their 
hearts, to be astonished by any feat, 
however brilliant, which is performed 
by British tars ; but the question na- 
turally arises, to what purpose this 
outlay of our blood and gunpowder ? 
How simple, how natural, and yet 
how puzzling, a question! Has the 
influence of England’s only enemy in 
the Levant—Russia—been diminish- 
ed? Has she not, on the contrary, 
sat quietly by, a sneering spectator of 
efforts that have produced literally 
no result, save the ex casperation of 
France, and the arming of Europe ? 
From one end of the Continent to 
the other, we have succeeded in 
kindling a flame which is not yet 
quenched ; and this—this “ hum of 
gathering armies” is the only result 
of Whig “ pacification” in the Levant. 
We have literally broken up the 
cordial union between this country 
and France, which formed the best 
equipoise to Russian influence in Eu- 
rope, and preservation of the balance 
of the West against the East. We 
shall give the Whigs credit for really 
effective diplomacy, when we hear 
that they have had the moral courage 
to appoint a consul at Cracow, or do 
any other act, and exercise any other 
privilege conferred on this nation by 
treaty, to which Russia may object. 
Then, but not till then, shall we give 
the Whigs credit for having over- 
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come that influence which has been 
proved to have been exerted against 
us in the East,—to have caused the 
suspension of our intercourse with 
Persia,—caused our Affghanistan ex- 
pedition,—cost us millions of money, 
and forced us to an unnatural and 
hazardous extension of the frontier of 
our Indian empire. Never was any 
policy so inconsistent and absurd, if 
not dastardly, as the foreign policy 
of the Whigs has been for the last 
ten years. When they first came 
into office, or soon after, Poland, 
goaded to desperation by unparallel- 
ed atrocities, rose against her despotic 
master. Shortly before this occur- 
red, England had at once recognised 
the French “ three day” revolution- 
ary government. Her fleets were 
sailing in harmony with those of 
France ; and England soon after 
looked on with complacency at the 
latter country knocking to pieces 
the stronghold of our old ally, 
the King of Holland. The Marquis 
of Wielopowski, deputed by the na- 
tional government of Warsaw, ar- 
rived in this country, and address- 
ed a most able memorial (March 
1831) to Lord Palmerston, request- 
ing the good offices of England. 
Our “liberal” ministry took not 
even commonly civil notice of the 
Marquis or his application, and 
though fawning on the revolutionary 
rabble that had (we say not whether 
rightly or wrongly) turned out their 
legitimate king, disdained to inter- 
pose their good offices, either for po- 
litical or humane purposes, in behalf 
of a chivalrous people gallantly con- 
tending against an illegitimate ty- 
rant. The glorious opportunity of 
annihilating Russian influence for 
ever was allowed to slip by; and 
Poland again consigned to her tomb, 
there to await a more happy resur- 
rection. Where, we ask, is the con- 
sistency here ? and, indeed, we might 
add, where was the sound policy? 
For we assert that Poland, whose 
children are starving in our streets, 
or half fed on the national bounty of 
a guinea a month, is equivalent for 
us, as far as Russia is concerned, to a 
powerful standing army; and what 
is better still, a powerful standing 
army that does not cost us one six- 
pence. In peace, she employs 150,000 
Russian soldiers, not one of whom 
-dare the latter country move out of 
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Poland. And if England were to 
fire one shot in anger against Russia, 
she would, as she has proved already, 
give employment to 200,000 more. 
Let the country reflect on this, which 
is a case too clear to need farther il- 
lustration; and then recollect how 
their liberal Reform ministry treated 
the representative of that gallant 
people, when he arrived here to ap- 
peal to our sympathies as a race of 
freemen. 

So far as we have proceeded, 
we have seen how these professors 
of liberality —these men, whom nei- 
ther policy nor humanity could rouse 
to make one effort in behalf of chi- 
valrous Poland, could assist in put- 
ting down the only semblance, how- 
ever faint, of a liberal or enlightened 
government that Egypt or Syria had 
possessed for centuries ; we have seen 
them encouraging, when in opposi- 
tion, and at first not energetically 
repressing when in power, the brag- 
gadocio followers of the coward, 
Papineau ; we have glanced at their 
puerile and vyacillating conduct in 
China, whilst we have noticed their 
constant subserviency to powerful 
Russia ;—we have beheld them at 
one time grasping and avaricious — 
then again prodigal and plunging the 
country in debt—a strange compound 
of liberality in words, and petty 
tyranny in practice; and we own 
that we can no longer separate as we 
had intended, their incompetency 
and their shabbiness. The two are 
blended too closely together for us 
to treat of them separately ; but no- 
where more palpably united than in 
their recent budget. 

The minister who proposes to a 
country mighty changes in its laws, 
its system of finance—changes which 
he intends should affect all, from the 
humble mechanic to the opulent and 
powerful duke—ought to occupy a 
high position, not merely of moral 
dignity, but also of actual power, 
practically to lend effect to the work- 
ing of the new system which he has 
originated. But when Lord Grey 
was minister no longer, when the 
country had begun to appreciate at 
their true value the much vaunted 
promises made to them by the Whigs, 
where was this high position, this 
moral dignity? In its stead, we find 
a gradual decay coming over their ca- 
binet, and their popularity decreasing, 
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till Sir Robert again, for a brief but 
brilliant period, recovered office in 
1835. Then we find the Whigs in 
possession of power, and retaining 
it with continually decreasing ma- 
jorities, till 1839, when they intro- 
duced a most tyrannical act to sus- 
pend the constitution of Jamaica. 
‘The Conservatives, and ten of the 
usual followers of the ministry, re- 
sisted this despotic bill; and it was 
carried at the second reading by 
the scanty majority of five; and 
the result was the resignation of 
the Melbourne cabinet. In another 
week, however, we find them rein- 
stated in office—Sir Robert Peel 
being unable to form an administra- 
tion, in consequence of her majesty 
having declined to insist on the cus- 
tomary change in the appointments 
of the royal household. However 
graceful and expressive of a kind 
heart it may have been in her majesty 
to decline parting with those female 
friends to whom custom had attached 
her, the unlucky ministry cut but a 
sorry figure in returning to office, 
not called to it by the nation, but 
dragged out of the mire—clinging 
to the petticoats of their fairer, and 
we do believe their better, halves. 
We shall new examine the unconsti- 
tutional position occupied by the 
Whigs from the memorable epoch of 
the bedchamber counterplot down to 
the late dissolution. 

It is no doubt the leading principle 
of our constitution, that the crown 
should call to its councils those mi- 
nisters who have the confidence of the 
people. This is the vital—the all- 
important point on which our much- 
boasted liberty depends. Violate it, 
and we might as well live under the 
despotic sway of the Czar as under that 
of a monarch governing in spite of 
the declared inclinations of the coun- 
try. So long as parties are balanced, 
or nearly so, we hold that the crown 
may select its ministers from either, 
but an attempt to rule with majo- 
rities in both houses against the re- 
sponsible advisers of the crown can 
only end in the stoppage of the sup- 
plies, and the paralysation of public 
business and confidence. Such were 
the principles of Fox, Burke, and the 
old Whigs of the school of 1688. 
Such were the principles that actuated 
Lord North when, in 1782, he retired 
with majorities in the lower house of 
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9 and 10 in his favour. Such were 
the principles that induced the resig- 
nation of Lord Sidmouth with a ma- 
jority of no less then thirty-seven in his 
Such the principles that led 
to the resignation of the Duke of 
Wellington and Sir Robert Peel in 
1829 with a majority of twenty-nine 
against them; and, acting on these 
very principles, Lord Melbourne him- 
self resigned in 1839 on possessing a 
majority of only five in favour of his 
government of Jamaica bill. When 
Pitt, in 1783, resisted a motion of want 
of confidence in his administration, it 
was not that he questioned the sound- 
ness of the principles we have laid 
down, but because he could hardly 
have been considered in office at the 
time, and he awaited the decision of 
the nation, as pronounced by the new 
parliament, which he immediately 
summoned. It was reserved for the 
Melbourne ministry to give a new 
tone to our constitution, and to en- 
deavour to destroy the fundamental 
principle—the great bulwark of our 
freedom — by advising the crown to 
retain ministers who possessed the 
confidence of neither house of legis- 
lature. We shall quote from the 
“ Mirror of Parliament” the principal 
majorities against them on their re- 
covery of office by the very singular 
“bedchamber” dispute. 

On the 18th of June, 1839, we find 
them in a majority of only two; yet 
though a short time previously they 
had resigned when possessing a ma- 
jority of five, in this instance they 
determined on NO RESIGNATION. 

Four days previously they again 
had, on the 20th of June, their old 
majority of five on the third reading 
of the Jamaica bill—but this time 
NO RESIGNATION. 

Ist July (1839), on the Factory 
Regulation-bill, there was a majority 
of forty-four against them, but no 
RESIGNATION. 

On the 26th of the same month 
there was a majority of sixteen against 
them on the subject of reducing the 
chief magistrates’ salary in the Metro- 
politan Police-bill. This being, how- 
ever,a trivial point, we must not won- 
der that there was NO RESIGNATION. 

We come now to the year 1840, 
And on the 29th of January in that 
year we find them in a minority of no 
ess than 104 on Colonel Sibthorpe’s 
motion for reducing Prince Albert's 
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allowance. This likewise was of 
course a minor point, and, par con- 
sequence, NO RESIGNATION. 

The 13th of February we find them 
in a minority of ten on Mr. Herries’ 
motion for certain financial returns, 
but—No RESIGNATION. 

On the 28th of the same month we 
find them in a minority of twenty- 
eight on Mr. Liddell’s motion con- 
cerning Sir John Newport's pension, 
but No RESIGNATION. 

The 26th of May, on Mr. Villiers’ 
motion on the corn-laws we find them 
in a minority of 123, but No RESIGNA- 
TION. 

During the same year we find them 
in the following successive minorities 
on a matter of vital importance, 
namely, Lord Stanley’s Irish Regis- 
tration-bill : 

March 26th, ina minority of sixteen, 
but No RESIGNATION. 

May 18th, ditto of nineteen, but 
NO RESIGNATION. 

May 20th, ditto of three, but no 
RESIGNATION. 

June 11th, ditto of eleven, but no 
RESIGNATION. 

As a wind-up to the session we next 
find them, on the 22d of June, in two 
minorities of forty-nine and eleven, 
but No RESIGNATION. We cannot 
weary our readers by going seriatim 
through the successive defeats they 
have sustained since the commence- 
ment of last session. Suffice it to say, 
they were beaten sEvEN times, and 
that we were not surprised to find, as 
usual, that there was NO RESIGNATION. 
Thus we find those Whigs, who 
always arrogated to themselves the 
credit of being the lofty defenders of 
freedom, introducing into the consti- 
tution, from a love of office, the shab- 
biest motive that can influence the 
conduct not merely of a statesman, 
but a gentleman—the despotic pre- 
cept, that in this country a govern- 
ment can continue to exist in the face 
of a declared majority in both houses. 
The step which Sir Robert Peel fi- 
nally adopted was a bold and decisive 
one. A vote of confidence in minis- 
ters had been carried fourteen months 
previously by a majority of fifteen. 
Yet in the same House of Commons 
Sir Robert Peel carried a motion of 
want of confidence in the same men, 
and a motion asserting that their con- 
tinuance in office was in violation of 
the spirit of the constitution. They 
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then, with singular tenacity of life, 
did not resign, but they dissolved ; 
it was pushing their right to the 
very extreme under the circumstan- 
ces, but they did so, and the nation, 
by a vast majority, has deliberately 
decided against them. The circum- 
stances attending this dissolution were 
of a nature so singular, and betoken- 
ing such a combination of reckless- 
ness and incompetency, that they 
come within our province to examine. 

The Whigs had, as we have shewn, 
by gross financial mismanagement, 
brought matters to such a state, that 
every year there was an increasing 
deficiency in the revenue of the 
country as compared with its ex- 
penditure. They said that the coun- 
try must therefore be taxed to the 
amount of 1,700,000/. per annum 
to make up the deficiency. They, 
with this object, proposed to en- 
courage slave-grown sugar, and, in 
the very critical state of the Cana- 
das, to exasperate our colonies there 
by reducing the prohibitory duty on 
foreign timber. These plans we have 
not space to discuss, and therefore pass 
to that which crowned their fate, and on 
which they prided themselves as their 
master stroke of policy—their pro- 
posed alteration in the corn-laws. 
They found themselves each session 
sinking lower and lower, and every 
debate and every new election 
strengthening the phalanx of the 
Conservative opposition. ‘To rescue 
them some bold measure should be 
adopted—some popular topic of ex- 
citement to throw forth to the nation, 
and then, when they had shaken so- 
ciety to its foundation, to dissolve, 
and to be once more borne into con- 
tinuance of power on the turbid waves 
of the storm they had raised. The 
happy idea of the “ big loaf” occurred 
to them. Let us, said they, proclaim 
cheap bread, cheap sugar, and the 
elections must be in our favour. They 
accordingly did so. But, instead of 
that terrible agitation on which they 
doubtless counted, those meetings of 
150,000 that shook the country with 
their threats before the passing of the 
Reform-bill, the nation received the 
“big loaf” with wonderful coolness. 
We are asked, said the public, to pay 
a fixed duty of eight shillings a quar- 
ter on all foreign corn imported into 
this country, or, in other words, to 
pay a fixed duty on an article whose 
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value, by the laws of nature, is as 
fluctuating and uncertain as the sea- 
sons which produce it. We would 
wish to have bread cheap ; we would 
wish, if possible, to have it for no- 
thing ; but, as we cannot, we prefer 
to continue as we are, paying a price 
that gives fair remuneration to the 
farmer in times of plenty, and with a 
power, when corn is scarce, of buying 
foreign grain at a mere nominal im- 
port duty. The present corn-laws 
may doubtless require alteration, but 
it must be a very different alteration 
from that proposed by ministers, and 
one which will not compel us to pay 
a high instead of a nominal duty on 
corn when it becomes really dear. ‘The 
principle of the sliding scale—a prin- 
ciple which adapts the price to the 
degree of scarcity of the article to be 
purchased is manifestly just—it per- 
haps requires such alteration as expe- 
rience of its practical working may 
suggest, and we make no doubt that 
it will receive from a powerful Con- 
servative ministry, able to carry their 
own measures, much more efficient 
amendment than can be given to it 
by the tinkering of a ministry who 
are dependent for the carrying of 
their measures on the will of an op- 
position more powerful than them- 
selves. We believe that the above 
few sentences do really comprise 
the sentiments of the vast majority 
of the people; and that it was 
as well the conviction of the in- 
efficacy of the measure itself, as a 
general disgust at the unconstitu- 
tional government of the Whigs, 
that caused the agricultural districts, 
as well as the great manufacturing 
and commercial towns of Leeds, Li- 
verpool, London, Dublin, &c. &c., to 
call to power that Conservative oppo- 
sition, in whom their confidence had 
for ten years been gradually acquiring 
renewed strength. 

Thus, my Lord John, you have 
been disappointed. The people have 
discovered your “ big loaf” to be a 
big lie; and there has not been a 
meeting of 150,000 persons at Bir- 
mingham, as in 1831, to proclaim no 
payment of taxes, unless we pay you 
your quarter’s salary—no meeting, 
declared by the lord-chancellor to be 
illegal, with which, as once, you, a 
minister of the crown, may enter into 
open correspondence, to encourage 
violation of the law. ‘There has been 
no castle burnt at Nottingham—no 
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Bristol riots—no town gaol at Derby 
broken open—none of those des- 
perate riots that disgraced the realm 
in 1831—no anxious display of vio- 
lence for the purpose of retaining 
you in office. The poor peasantry of 
Ireland did indeed make a fight for 
you, at the bidding of a leader that 
fe said he despised you ; and even 
that contest was unsuccessful, but 
sufficient to throw a light on the 
character and motives of those who 
pulled the strings of the puppets: 
the people were glad to be rid of you. 

Our readers will observe, that we 
have all along argued on the sup- 
position that the Melbourne ministry 
do not mean to act so ungentlemanly 
or so very unconstitutional a part, 
as to advise their youthful sovereign 
to diminish the present loyal and 
warm attachment felt towards her by 
men of all parties, by retaining them 
in office, when once a decided majority 
of that house, which she has sum- 
moned together for the express pur- 
pose of declaring whether the nation 
confides in them or not, shall have 
recorded its verdict against them. 
We heed not the ominous tone which 
the Standard has of late, on some 
occasions, thought right to assume ; 
and really after the professions made 
by Lord John Russell, Mr. Macaulay, 
and others of the ministry, that they 
would no longer hold office under 
such circumstances, — when we find 
notwithstanding those professions and 
the terrible infringement of all the 
free principles of our constitution, 
which would be implied by such re- 
tention of office —when we still find 
in any a scepticism, an unbelief in 
these pledges, and a supposition that 
these men could place their queen in 
such an invidious and disagreeable 
position — it affords the best com- 
mentary on their past conduct. For 
ourselves we own frankly that we 
do not believe them capable of such 
baseness ; and refuse to entertain the 
belief that for another quarter's 
salary they could willingly insult a 
nation, hazard the popularity of the 
queen, or peril her crown. 

We have no doubt that when Sir 
Robert Peel returns to office he will 
find, as he avowed in 1839, his chief 
difficulty to be Ireland. He will be 
greeted once more with the unmean- 
ing cry of “Justice to Ireland.” 
We say unmeaning, for wherein has 
Ireland been treated with injustice ? 
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Of what has she now to complain ? 
She too has had her reform-bill, her 
emancipation-bill, her poor-laws, an 
altered system of her corporations, 
and a profuse distribution of govern- 
ment patronage for ten years amongst 
the Radical and Popish portion “of 
her population. Is it for these that 
we are threatened with rebellion ? 
Rebellion, indeed! Let them try it. 
With all his faults we cannot divest 
ourselves of a sort of personal liking 
for O'Connell, based, strange as it 
may appear, on his immense and 
varied talent and wonderful assurance. 
We, therefore, give him a friendly 
hint (though his deficiency in the 
courage of a Catiline may perhaps 
render it unnecessary) to beware how 
he gets his neck into any legal noose, 
with the iron Duke to pull it. 

Let the Protestants of Ireland be 
but united; and then, even without 
the aid of this country, they can have 
nothing to fear. It is always more 
difficult to keep a victorious than an 
assailing army together; and again 
we say, be united. It is melancholy 
to think there should be need steed 
advice ; but when we look into the 
speech now lying before us, of the 
Right Hon. Frederick Shaw to the 
electors of the Dublin University, it 
would be folly to deny the fact that 
there has been a schism in the Con- 
servative camp at the other side of 
the water. The men who seek too 
much are if possible more detri- 
mental to the interests of their party, 
than those who seek too little. The 
time when moderation, always ex- 
pedient, becomes graceful, is in the 
moment of victory ; and we trust that 
the great cause of Conservatism will 
be no longer scandalised by such at- 
tempts as were recently made to oust 
Mr. Shaw from the representation of 
the University because he had not 
deserted his post, or from inability 
to obtain all that might be wished, 
neglected to secure all, which the 
great leader of his party thought it 
advisable to seek. We hold in high 
respect, no doubt, the tinkers and 
tailors of the old Dublin corporation ; 
but we advise them in future to ab- 
stain from dictating to educated Ire- 
land, as represented by the electors 
of the Dublin University, whom they 
ought or whom they ought not to 
send to parliament. Let the schism, 
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if ever it arrived at that dignity, be 
now forgotten and buried in the long 
list of upwards of eleven hundred of 
those electors who have deprecated 
its continuance and sanctioned by 
their approval the disinterested con- 
duct and laborious exertions, where 
exertion might be useful, of Mr. 
Shaw, whom we presume we may 
now regard as their member for life. 

We have thought it right to allude 
to this affair; for though it appear 
trivial here, yet was it a sign of the 
times in Ireland, and nothing con- 
nected with the history of the Pro- 
testant party there can be now con- 
sidered unimportant. 

There is one more topic on which 
we must say a word, differing from 
many of our Conservative brethren 
as to the light in which we view it— 
we mean the queen’s speech. We 
rejoice that it has been made what it 
In the first place, its approval of 
a course of policy so contrary to the 
sentiments of the great majority of 
both houses of parliament affords 
the earliest possible opportunity of 
each house recording its decision 
against ministers, and terminating 
their career. This, therefore, is 
some gain. In the second place, 
their preferring to make their royal 
mistress thus publicly appeal to the 
country in their behalf —their en- 
deavour to quit office with the queen 
engaged, in the eyes of the more 
ignorant classes, by her recent speech 
to uphold their policy, is all that 
was wanting utterly to remove any 
regret amongst gentlemen at their 
departure from office; and to prove 
that as they reigned without dignity, 
so they fell without decency. 

We have “told the tale” of the 
Whigs literally “ as twas told to us” 
by their actions. Let our readers de- 
termine whether these have proved 
their incompetency ; and as to proof 
of their shabbiness, we are content to 
rest our case on their crowning act 
of disrespect both to the nation and 
their sovereign, as exhibited in the 
technically called “ Queen’s Speech.” 

And now, my Lord John Russell, 
think you, to use your own words in 
a familiar epistle to a seditious as- 
sembly,—think you that “ 17 1s 1M- 
POSSIBLE THE WHISPER OF FACTION 
SHOULD PREVAIL AGAINST THE VOICE 
OF A NATION ?”* 


18. 


* Vide Lord John Russell's letter to the Birmingham Political Union in 1831. 
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THE JOURNAL OF AN AUTUMN IN THE COUNTRY. 
IN THREE PARTS. 
Parr I. 


**T was chosen fellow of the college when I was one year bachelor of arts ; 
before which time I had been so studious as to fil! whole books with observations 
out of various authors, with some of my own which I made upon them. For I find 
one book begun in the year 1646, wherein I have noted many useful things, and 
rather more large in the year 1647, having the word eternitas at the top of many 
pages, by the thought of which I was quickened to spend my time well. Itis a great 
comfort to me now in my old age, to find that 1 was so diligent in my youth ; for in 
those books I have noted how I spent my time.” —Bisuor Parrick’s Autobiography. 
Oxford Edition, p. 15. 

‘* My method will vary with the subject. Throughout I shall give my opinion 
with becoming modesty, but with the courage of a man unwilling to betray the rights 


of reason.” —Gisuon : Introduction to his Diary. 


** As drives the storm, at any door I knock, 
And house with Montaigne now, and now with Locke.” 


Tur poct Gray always sketched 
upon the spot the characteristic 
features of a landscape ; and he gave 
the same advice to his friends :— 
“ You have nothing to do,” he wrote 
to Mr. Palgrave,* * but to transcribe 
your little red books, if they are not 
rubbed out ; for I conclude you have 
not trusted any thing to memory, 
which is ten times worse than a lead 
pencil.” Boswell, who has not, per- 
haps, received all the credit to which 
his talents really entitled him, makes 
a very sensible observation upon this 
subject :—‘ Every man should keep 
minutes of what he reads. Every 
circumstance of his studies should be 
recorded ; what books he has con- 
sulted; how much of them he has 
read ; at what times; how often the 
same authors, and what opinions he 
formed of them at different periods 
of his life.’ Such an account, he 
justly thinks, would illustrate the 
history of the writer’s mind. A 
journal of this description, genuinely 
composed and with candour of re- 
velation, would possess the charm and 
value, without the stiffness and pre- 
sumptuousness, of autobiography ; it 
should be a series of letters written 
of oneself to oneself. Always avoid- 
ing, however, the prolixity of the 
famous Parish Clerk, whose journal, 
in two large volumes in folio, Pope 
lettered, “ The Importance of a Man 


* Sept. 6, 1758. 


Pore: Imitat. of Hor. Ep. 1. 


to himself.” Literature, like Nature, 
has its peculiar scenery; and in 
travelling through it, we should 
record our impressions while they are 
vividly reflected upon the eye. “ A 
few scratches,” says Gilpin, in allusion 
to the pleasures of picturesque travel- 
ling, “like a short-hand scrawl of 
one’s own, will serve to raise in 
our minds the remembrances of the 
beauty they humbly represent, and 
recall to our memory even the splen- 
did colouring and force of light which 
existed in the real scene.” Among 
the Jews, after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, when a disciple had passed 
with honour the examination of his 
teachers, he ascended a raised seat ; 
and “a writing-tablet was placed 
before him, to signify that he should 
write down his acquisitions,” to pre- 
vent their escape from his memory, 
and their consequent loss for ever.f 
The advice of Professor Smyth to 
the student of history seems perfectly 


just and wise :—* Let such reflections 


as strike him, while he reads the 
history, be immediately noted down 
at the time; let the whole chain be 
then surveyed, and general results 
and estimates formed.” { This caution 
was given with a particular reference 
to the perilous times of Charles I. ; 
but it applies with equal force to 
every page of history whatsoever. 
Reading history as it ought to be 


+ Hartwell Horne’s Introduction to the Study of the Scriptures, tome iii. p. 475. 


Fighth edition. 
¢ Lecture xv. p. 391, tii, 
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read—that is, with a copious appara- 
tus of interpretation, illustration, and 
commentary, supplied by contem- 
porary and subsequent discov ery and 
research—we seem to be admitted into 
the immediate society, or presence, 
ofthe persons described. The various 
traits of their moral physiognomy 
become familiar to our eye ; it 1s very 
desirable to sketch their faces in our 
note-books, before we lose them in the 
crowd; or rather, we should conti- 
nually renew and vary our sketches, so 
as to present the warriors, the states- 
men, the orators, of whom we read, in 
the very attitude and with the very 
expression Which history gives them. 
We may not only have a portr: ait of 
Burleigh in the court of Elizabeth, 
but in his own library ; when, with 
his robes, he had put off the lord 
keeper. We need not gaze upon 
Raleigh amid the glories and mys- 
teries of El Dorado, without glancing 
at him for a moment in the luxurious 
indolence of reverie, and smoking his 
first pipe in England. Alexander, 
indeed, wished to be painted by 
Genius alone; but our delineations 
are for our individual improve- 
ment, and, however rude the outline, 


they will not be without benefit, if 


properly understood and moralised. 
in the repose of a country autumn, 
we have the most pleasing oppor- 
tunities for the prosecution of these 
interesting studies of the human 
mind :— 
“Oh, friendly to the best pursuits of 
man, 
Friendly to thought, 
peace, 
Domestic life in rural leisure pass’d.” 
Task, b. iii. 
Our studies in literature and art 
would derive a pleasing assistance 
from the constant practice of daily 
annotation. ‘The miscellaneous ex- 
tracts and observations of Atterbury, 
slight and superficial though they be, 
which were found among the papers 
of Sir Robert Walpole, give agreeable 
glimpses of his critical taste. Ifa 
copy of Montaigne, with the auto- 
graph of Shakspeare, has in our day 
been almost deemed worth its weight 
in silver, what would have been the 
value of his diary? ‘The personal 
history of a great writer, or a good 
man, is always full of enjoyment. 
To travel over the glories of his 
mind, to think with him, to feel with 


to virtue, and to 
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him, to live with him—this would be 
indeed delightful. 

ut the delight has been very 
moderately supplied. The diary of 
Evelyn is an interesting, but imper- 
fect specimen. When Johnson was 
writing the Life of Dryden, he ap- 
plied to Cibber for some information 
respecting the personal habits of the 
poet ; and his hopes were raised to a 
great elevation by the assurance of 
Cibber, that he had met Dryden a 
thousand times, and was as intimately 
acquainted with him as if he had 
been his own brother. All these 
admirable promises dissolved into 
air; and Cibber communicated no- 
thing of more importance, than that 
Dryden sat by the fire in winter, and 
at the window in summer. If Cib- 
ber had possessed Boswell’s curious 
felicity of journalising, what a trea- 
sure of fine thoughts should we have 
obtained from Button’s! The slight 
notices of eminent men by Aubrey, 
uncertain as he sometimes is, are in- 
expressibly pleasing. Johnson always 
urged upon his friends the necessity 
of keeping a diary, in the more 
general sense of an individual record. 
Ile might have pleaded the example 
of famous men in old times :—* Some- 
time I hunt,” are the words of Pliny, 
“but even then I carry with me a 
pocket-book, that while my servants 
are busied in disposing the nets and 
other matters, 1 may be employed in 
something that may be useful to me 
in my studies ; and that if [ miss my 
game, I may at least bring home 
some of my thoughts with me, and 
not have the mortification of having 
caught nothing.” The sketch-book 
of the painter is his journal. ‘The 
composer avails himself of the same 
aids to reflection. Beethoven might 
have been seen in the streets of 
Vienna with his tablet in his hand. 

A diary, properly arranged, ought 
to present the advantages of a com- 
monplace-book. ‘The minutest in- 
structions for forming a journal of 
this description are contained in a 
letter from the famous philosopher 
Locke to M. 'Toinard. But without 
adopting a plan so strictly methodical, 
much may be done towards the col- 
lection of knowledge. We cannot 
begin to make the attempt too early. 
The Adversaria of the great scholars 
of the sixteenth century are monu- 
ments of their industry, if not always 
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of their taste. We need not follow 
their example in amassing 


* All such reading as was never read,” 


although the most worthless com- 
position often lent a glimmer of light 
to their conjectural criticism. Hallam 
compares the criticisms of Muretus 
to the miscellaneous 
Jortin.” 

The result of this diligent prepara- 
tion for authorship is shewn, in the 
reputation of the most celebrated 
writers of our own and other coun- 
tries. 

Montesquicu began to lay the 
foundation of his great work — the 
Esprit des Lois—when he was only 
twenty years old, by carefully abridg- 
ing the vast body of Civil Law. In 
the library of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, are preserved thirteen volumes 
of Barrow, in MS., partly original 
and partly published; in the copious 
extracts which they contain from 
Demosthenes, /eschines, Plutarch, 
Ciecro, and the Fathers, we recognise 
the elements of those noble discourses, 
that raised him to the throne of 
pulpit eloquence in England. Mon- 
taigne built up his most curious and 
picturesque essays by a similar pro- 
The philosophic Leibnitz made 
extracts from all the books he read, 
accompanying them with observa- 
tions, and then put the papers aside ; 
the transcription and the commentary 
had imprinted the substance upon 
his memory. Leibnitz was called by 
his contemporaries the Living Dic- 
tionary. 

The learned and cloquent Fuller 
adopted a similar custom. “ He that 
with Bias,” was his remark, “ carries 
all his learning about him in his head, 
will utterly be beggared and bank- 
rupt ifa violent disease or merciless 
thief should stop or rob him.” A 
commonplace - book, he believed, 
preserved many notions, from which 
the owner might draw an army into 
the field wpon an emergency. Dave- 
nant confesses his obligations to this 
habit of careful analysis, &c. in the 
preface to Gondibert. There is in- 
ternal evidence, in the works of Ben 
Jonson, to shew how diligently he 
collected materials for his erudite 
comedies. Butler’s patient labour, in 
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the accumulation of sentiments and 
images, is sufficiently known. ‘Thyer 
possessed, in the private note-books 
of the poet, the elements of Hudibras 
in prose. It is not necessary to refer 
to the brilliant example of Sheridan 
in later times. In theology we are 
certain that our greatest teachers— 
Ilall, Taylor, Barrow — pursued the 
same path of painful industry. Philip 
Ilenry, from his eleventh year, wrote 
down all the sermons he heard. Such, 
we may say, in the words of Johnson, 
is the toil of those who write for 
immortality ; of those, we may add, 
by whom the qualities required to 
form a true scholar are briefly sum- 
med up in knowing well, and know- 
ing much. 

But the journal should not become 
a mere commonplace-book—a casket 
for the jewels of other men. Gibbon, 
in reference to the diligence and 
toil with which he digested his early 
reading into a book, upon the prin- 
ciple suggested by Locke, adds, by 
way of caution, that he does not 
strenuously recommend the practice ; 
believing with Johnson, that what 
we read twice we remember more 
accurately than what we transcribe. 

Since, however, we are not all 
authors, and since it is more expedient 
to cultivate our own minds, and to 
endeavour to chasten our own feel- 
ings, than to labour for the edifica- 
tion of our neighbours, — it seems 
desirable to make our journals, as 
much as possible, mirrors, not only 
of our reading, but of our thoughts ; 
not only of our memory, but of our 
conscience. In the evening of every 
day we may contemplate our moral, 
as well as our intellectual features, 
in this glass; and seek to render the 
expression of both more agreeable 
and more in harmony with our 
Christian vocation. The good man, 
in the noble lines of Chatterton, has 


“ Summ’d the actions of the day 
Each night betore he slept.” 


In giving a few extracts from a 
journal, which formed the amusement 
of a recent autumn spent in a country 
village, and in walks through its 
romantic neighbourhood, I only pre- 
sume to point out the way to a house 
of refreshment, and, as I think it 


* Introduction to the Literature of Europe, t. ii. p. 10. 
+ D’Alembert: Mélanges de Littérature, t. ii. p. 85, 
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may be made, a temple of fame. 
The office is a humble, but not an 
useless one. The traveller on the 
great London roads sees nothing to 
admire in the milestones that mark 
his journey — but they shew the way 
to Westminster Abbey. 

August 1.—Looked over the cor- 
respondence of Sir Richard Steele 
with his wife; it displays his charac- 
ter in an attractive light. Nothing 
can be more candid, affectionate, or 
natural than his manner. We are 
not reading the letters of the author, 
but of the man. What a domestic 
interior is sketched in these few lines 
to his wife in Wales: —‘“ We had 
not, when you left us, an inch of 
candle, a pound of coal, or a bit of 
meat in the house.” ‘This was written 
in the November of 1716. Again, 
what a glimpse of himself we catch 
from the letter, dated at Lord Sun- 
derland’s office in May 1708, where 
he desires Mrs. Steele (Dear Prue) 
to get the coach and herself ready, 
and to call for him, that they may 
enjoy an excursion in the fresh air ; 
a particular injunction being added, 
that his best periwig and new shoes 
were to be put into the coach-box. 
‘Then how curiously the cause of his 
matrimonial disquiet glimmers out, 
in the faintly expressed desire, that 
his wife would rise a little earlier 
in the morning and assume a cheer- 
ful air. Or look at Sir Richard, 
engaged in writing a letter to his 
wife, with the following companion 
to amuse him :—*“ Your son, at the 
present writing, is mighty well em- 
ployed in tumbling on the floor of 
the room, and sweeping the sand with 
a feather.” And in another letter: 
“Lam out of pain, though I cannot 
stir ; in the meanwhile your daughter 
is dancing at the other end of the 
room.” But mirth and banter are 
not the only features of Stecle’s cor- 
respondence ; Coleridge noticed and 
admired the touches of genuine ten- 
derness and pathos, which are scat- 
tered over it. Read the following 
passage in a letter to his absent wife, 
who had complained to him of in- 
disposition :—*“ When I lay in your 
place and on your pillow, I assure 
you I fell into tears last night, to 
think that my charming little in- 
solent might be then awake and in 
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pain, and took it to be a sin to go to 
sleep.” This exquisite expression of 
affectionate remembrance reminds me 
of that simple, but tender, stanza in 
Lord Lyttleton’s monody upon the 
death of his wife, which Gray so 
warmly commended both to Wharton 
and Walpole, and which Campbell 
also mentions with applause :— 

“In vain I look around 

O’er all the well-known ground, 
My Lucy’s wonted footsteps to descry ; 

Where oft we used to walk, 

Where oft in tender talk 
We saw the summer sun go down the 

sky. 

Nor by yon fountain’s side, 

Nor where its waters glide 
Along the valley, can she now be found.” 


August 2.—I have been looking 
over the lives of some of the famous 
scholars of the seventeenth century, 
and find, as we might expect, that 
capacity of memory formed one of 
their great implements in intellectual 
acquisition. ‘That endowment seems 
to be the necessary companion of 
genius. Mozart, with the assistance 
of a sketch made in the crown of his 
hat, is known to have carried away 
the “ Miserere” of Gregorio Allegri, 
after hearing it performed in the 
Sistine chapel. 

Strength and tenacity of memory 
are rarely forgotten in ancient panc- 
gyrics. Quintilian measured the 
genius by the memory. Pliny, in 
one of his letters, mentions a Greek 
philosopher who, having delivered 
an extempore oration, could immedi- 
ately repeat it without a single error. 
Seneca, when a young man, was able 
to recite two thousand words in the 
order in which they had been pro- 
nounced. The anecdote of Cyrus, 
who remembered the name of every 
soldier in his army, seems to belong 
to romance. An Eastern warrior of 
savage renown — Hyder Ali — sup- 
plied by his memory the defects of 
education. He was unable to read 
or write; and having desired his 
secretary to indite a letter for him 
upon any occasion, he directed him 
to read it aloud; he then ordered 
another person to do the same, and 
any variation or descrepancy was 
punished by the death of the scribe.” 
[et us examine memory under 4 
more pleasing aspect. 


* Life of Swartz, t. i. p. 360. 
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It was the practice of Gassendi to 
recite every day six hundred lines in 
various languages. He could repeat 
six thousand Latin verses, and the 
entire poem of Lucretius. He re- 
commended the habit to others in 
very alluring terms, assuring them 
that the memory retained its vigour 
and health only through exercise. 
In very early life, he used to say, 
acquire as many beautiful verses as 
you can; they not only amuse the 
mind, but inspire it with dignity and 
grandeur of sentiment. We notice 
the same habit in other men of great 
scientific and philosophic reputation. 
Galileo—who attributed the fluency 
of his style to the diligent study of 
Ariosto—repeated very large portions 
of that poet and romancer, Petrarch, 
and Berni. Adam Smith—an un- 
promising illustration — enriched his 
memory with numerous passages of 
great beauty from the works of 
ancient and modern poets, and was 
fond of introducing them into con- 
versation. Leyden, the accomplished 
friend of Scott, had a very peculiar 
memory. Dr. Abercrombie was in- 
formed by a gentleman who knew 
him well, that he could repeat cor- 
rectly along act of parliament or any 
similar document after having once 
read it. But this faculty was ren- 
dered comparatively useless, and 
often positively injurious, by a 
total absence of analytical reason 
or judgment. Leyden could re- 
collect the whole, but not the parts. 
If he wished to recall a particular 
fact, he could only accomplish his 
desire by repeating the composition 
from the commencement, until he 
arrived at the passage for which he 
sought.* 

Bishop Jewel was remarkable for 
his power of recollection. ‘The martyr 
Hooper, bishop of Gloucester, upon 
one occasion, wrote down forty Irish 
words, which, after reading over three 
or four times, Jewel repeated in 
exact order, both backward and for- 
ward ; and Lord Bacon having read 
ten lines from Erasmus, he repeated 
them in the right and in the wrong 
connexion. ‘The learned Sanderson 
could recite the odes of Horace, 
Tulley’s Offices, and a considerable 
portion of Juvenal and Persius. 
“ The repetition,” he was accustomed 


* See Inquiries concerning the Intellectual Powers, Third Edition, p. 97. 
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to say, “ of one of the Odes of Horace 
to himself was to him such music, as 
a lesson on the viol was to others, 
when they played it voluntarily to 
themselves or their friends.” Ham- 
mond wanted this faculty so abun- 
dantly enjoyed by his most learned 
contemporaries. It was more diffi- 
cult for him to learn one sermon, than 
to write twenty. Bates, the eloquent 
friend of Howe, retained his memory 
unimpaired to his seventy-fourth 
year. Having delivered a public 
address without committing a line to 
paper, he experienced no difficulty in 
repeating it without any alteration. 
Pope had a general and a local me- 
mory; he could turn to the leaf of a 
book with infinite readiness. He 
draws a still more favourable picture 
of his friend, Bolingbroke; who, 
when alone and destitute of books, 
was able to refer mentally to the 
various illustrations of a particular 
subject, and write upon it as freely 
and copiously as if he had been in an 
extensive library. ‘“ He sits,” ex- 
claimed his enthusiastic admirer, “like 
an Intelligence, and recollects all the 
question within himself.” I doubt 
whether any of the writings of Lord 
Bolingbroke sustain this eulogy, un- 
less his Letters on History be ap- 
pealed to. In that work, written at 
Chatelon, he makes numerous quota- 
tions and references to books which 
he had not the opportunity of con- 
sulting. His only assistance, there- 
fore, must have been derived from 
his memory and his commonplace- 
books. 

But to the excellent memory of 
Pope we have the testimony of At- 
terbury, who, after quoting a passage 
of Waller in a letter to Pope, ob- 
serves, “If you have not read the 
verses lately, | am sure you remem- 
ber them, because you forget no- 
thing.” Pope's celebrated friend, 
Warburton, had a very tenacious 
memory ; we are informed by Hurd, 
that he trusted every thing to it, 
and every reader of his Divine Le- 
gation will be able to appreciate the 
extent to which that faculty must 
have been exerted. His common- 
place-book was an old almanack, 
about three inches square, in which 
he inserted occasional references, or 
more frequently hints of sentiments 
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or reflections to be woven into his 
works.* 

La Croze was a prodigy of me- 
mory. Leibnitz, who saw him at 
Berlin, having pronounced twelve 
verses in the same number of lan- 
guages, La Croze not only repeated 
but transposed them. Niebuhr, in 
composing his Roman history, gene- 
rally dispensed with written memo- 
randa of dates, his memory supply- 
ing him with an accurate table. One 
of the most surprising examples of 
a logical memory is furnished by 
Retiff de la Bretorme, a French 
novelist. He was corrector to a 
printing-house, and transferred from 
his head to the press an entire volume, 
which was given “to the public 
without ever having been written by 
a pen.” + Johnson, whose imperfect 
vision rendered the manual act of 
writing a painful employment, made 
little use of the pen as a vehicle of 
composition. THe composed the first 
seventy lines of the Vanity of Human 
Wishes in one morning at Hampstead, 
without committing a single couplet 
to paper. It seems to have been in 
reference to his own habit of com- 
position that he observed, in his Life 
of Pope:—“ Some employ at once 
memory and invention; and, with 
little intermediate use of the pen, 
form and polish large masses of con- 
tinued meditation, and write their 
produciions only when, in their own 
opinion, they have completed them.” 
{ may notice here, since it has, J 
think, escaped the eyes of Johnson's 
commentators, that Quintilian has 
uttered the same sentiment with his 
usual grace and propriety of expres- 
sion. I give the passage in a note.{ 

Of the devotion of the memory to 
particular authors we find an amusing 
example in Scaliger, who had ac- 
quired so complete a knowledge of 
the Tacitus of Lipsius, that he “ of- 
fered to repeat any passage with a 
dagger at his breast, to be used 
against him on a failure of memory.”§ 
Samuel Clarke, the opponent of 
Leibnitz, possessed a memory of re- 
markable tenacity and quickness ; 
and Bishop Hoadly said that his 


See the “ Life of Hurd,” prefixed to Warburton’s Works, 1811. P 
Edit. 1796, 


Gibbon’s Memoirs of Himself, 171. 


judgment equalled it. At his ex- 
ercise for his doctor’s degree — an 
exercise long remembered at Cam- 
bridge — Clarke defended his thesis 
from the attacks of James, with so 
much readiness and with such apt- 
ness and cogency of argument, that 
the bystanders were only convinced 
by their own observation that it was 
not a written discourse. This com- 
bination into a luminous whole of the 
scattered rays of knowledge, without 
preparation and without obscurity, is 
one of the greatest performances of 
memory. “ By memory we retain 
the impression of facts and events, 
and by recollection we recall them 
into the mind by a voluntary effort.” 
This is the observation of Aber- 
crombie ; we see it exemplified in 
the performance of Clarke. 

Memory becomes an instructive 
companion when we entrust to her 
care the treasures of pure literature, 
and thoughts or images carefully 
gathered and selected. Hallam has 
recorded the delight of brooding, 
in a foreign land and far from books 
and friends, over some beautiful 
line of poetic faney, or some wise 
saying of eloquent philosophy. The 
heart welcomes them like dear re- 
lations; they transport it into be- 
loved scenes and among familiar 
faces. All the household of affection 
embrace the wanderer. Home speaks 
in every accent. Dugald Stewart, in 
recommending the communication of 
the Grecian Fables to children, adds 
“ That they dwell habitually in the 
memory, and are ready at all times 
to fill up the intervals of business 
or serious reflection; and in hours 
of rural retirement and leisure they 
warm the mind with the fire of 
ancient genius, and animate every 
scene he enters with the offspring of 
classical fancy.” ‘The observation is 
perfectly just, and may be extended 
to every branch of profitable know- 
ledge. 

Genius would soon starve and pint 
away, unless fed by Memory. ‘The 
most beautiful passages in poet ry are 
frequently embellished recollections 
of earlier productions. It is difficult 


2” 
« Ofe 


“* Neque vero rerum ordinem modo intra se, ipsa (cogitatio) disposuit, sed 
verba etiam copulat, totamque tta conterit orationem, ut nihil ei preter manum debet.” 
§ Hallam, t, ii, p. 15; Niceron, xxiv. 119, 
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to suppose that even Homer — the 
fountain of imagery to later writers— 
had no reservoir of learning to draw 
from, no mysterious lake of know- 
ledge 
Sir William Temple) into which he 
could throw a 
borrowing is one of the chief faculties 
of genius, which Johnson defined to 
consist in knowing the use of tools. 

* They who say,” is the pleasant ob- 
servation of Pope, “ that our thoughts 
are not our own, because they re- 
semble the ancients, might as well 
RAY that our faces are not our own, 
because they are like our fathers.” 
Whatever jewel Pope borrowed, he 
set in gold; so did Gray; so did 
Milton. This application of memory 
to intellectual labour is not confined 
to literature. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
told the students of the Academy, 
“ Genius may anticipate the season 
of maturity ; 
a people, as in that of an individual, 
memory must be exercised before the 
powers of reason and fancy can be 
expanded: nor may the artist hope 
to equal or surpass, till he has learned 
to imitate, the works of his predeces- 
sors.” So, also, Payne Knight :- 
* Memory,” he says, “ may exist with- 
out imagination ; but it is impossible 
for imagination to act without me- 
mory. ‘The external organs of sense 
must receive and convey the com- 
ponent elements of each image or 
idea ‘ into the storehouse of the mind,’ 
before that image or that idea can be 
created.” 

Dr. Abercrombie gives some rules 
for the cultivation and strengthening 
of memory, of which the spirit may 
he condensed into four brief particu- 
lars. 1, The habit of fixing the 
mind upon the object of its examina- 
tion. This is obviously of immense 
importance, and essential to the at- 
tainment of any excellence whatso- 
ever. 2. Correct associations, or the 
(lue application of the powers of re- 
flection. Inquisitiveness. A per- 
petual looking out for knowledge is 


not only a characteristic ofall men of 


but without it 
languishes and ex- 

Method. In 
and in literature we can ac~ 
complish nothing without rules. The 
apostolic command enjoined that 
every thing should be done decently, 
and in order. Philosophy informs 


and genius, 
the understanding 
pires from hunger. 
morals 


learning 


(to borrow an expression of 


bucket. ‘The art of 


but in the education of 
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us that if we wish to do good with 
our money, we must be charitable on 
a plan. And so in every pursuit. 
One word more upon the moral plea- 
sure of memory. Dr. Rush, of 
America, relates two or three very 
pleasing anecdotes of the freshness 
with which the memory preserves 
the rural scenery of early life. When 
the physician visited a sick woman 
whom he had known in childhood, 
she was lying in typhus fever, and 
all hope of her recovery was nearly 
over. Two little words, like a fa- 
bulous talisman, seemed to bring 
back her wandering thoughts. ‘The 
“ eagle’s nest” was the brief excla- 
mation of Dr. Rush. The tree had 
grown upon her father’s farm, and 
all the scenery of her youth grew 
up again at the mention of it. From 
that moment she began to recover. 
Another fact, of a different descrip- 
tion, is related by the same author. 
An Italian gentleman died in New 
York of yellow fever. In the be- 
ginning of his illness he spoke Eng- 
lish; in the middle, French; at the 
close, Italian. ‘These anecdotes cor- 
respond in illustrating the mysterious 
revival of memory amid the gloom 
of life, and when the sun had almost 
sect. ‘The vivid distinctness of the 
recollection, at the last hour of exist- 
ence, is not more remarkable than 
solemn. ‘The hand-writing on the 
wall is then read by a supernatural 
light; all the gorgeous chambers of 
youthful imagery shine with a blaze. 
**O Reason! who shall say what spells 
renew, 
When least we look for it, 
clew ! 
Through what small 
darken’d brain 
Thy intellectual day-beam bursts again ; 
And how, like forts, to which beleaguer- 
ers win 
Unhoped - for entrance through 
friend within, 
One clear idea, wakened in the breast 
lets in all the rest.” 


thy broken 


vistas o’er the 


some 


’ ; 
By memory’s magic, 


August 3.—I believe that Bishop 
Horsley formed his energetic style 
upon ‘Tacitus, as Lord Chatham 
founded his eloquence upon Bar- 
row, and Lord Brougham upon 
Demosthenes. Contrast this para- 
graph with any passage of Tacitus, 
particularly in his impassioned de- 
scriptions of terror, tyranny, and 
death. ‘The same breathless haste 
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and nervous vehemence will be disco- 
vered in the bishop and the historian : 
‘“* The same lesson is confirmed by the 
horrible example which the present hour 
exhibits in the unparalleled misery of a 
neighbouring nation, once great in learn- 
ing, arts, and arms. Now torn by con- 
tending factions,—her government de- 
molished,— her altars overthrown,—- her 
first-born despoiled of their birthright,— 
her nobles degraded,—her best citizens 
exiled,—her riches, sacred and profane, 
given up to the pillage of sacrilege and 
rapine ; Atheists directing her councils, 
—desperadoes conducting her armies,— 
wars of unjust and chimerical ambition 
consuming her youth,—her granaries 
exhausted,— her fields uncultiv ated, — 
famine threatening her multitudes,— her 
streets swarming with assassins, filled 
with violence, deluged with blood.”— 
Sermon preached on the anniversary of the 
martyrdom of Charles I., 1793. 


Tacitus is a most eloquent and vi- 
gorous writer; but he is not free 
from conceits. Even Cowley,* the 
martyr of fancy, objects to a pass- 
age in which he alludes to Mount 
Libanus,—“ Precipwum montium 
Libanum, mirum dictu, tantos inter 
ardores opacum, fiduinque nivibus,” 
—a description which he thinks too 
poctical for the prose of a romance, 
much more of an historian. 

August 4—Read the Borough— 
wonderfully vivid in parts; with a 
cold, dry, sober reality of truth that 
distresses the eye. ‘The description 
of a low, muddy shore is minutely 
fine; the Dutch pencil lives along 
every verse. I think it was Horace, 
or James Smith, who called Crabbe 
Pope in worsted stockings. He re- 
sembles Pope in the terseness and 
vigour of his single lines: begin with 
a Rochefoucault sketch :— 

** But whom the vulgar succour, they 
oppress ;” 
then return to the Quaker, who at 
the clergyman 
** Looks with the sleepy eye of silent 
scorn.” 
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Now glance at the schoolmaster ; 
Goldsmith's celebrated couplet on 
the Frenchman is not so tersely ex- 
pressed :— 


“ Boys in their works proceed ; while 
his employ 

Admits no change, 
boy.” + 


or changes but the 


The poor scholar, 


‘* Whom study beckons from the ills of 
life; — 
And they from study —melancholy strife.” 

Among the strange paradoxes 
which Coleridge delighted to ad- 
vance and maintain, was a parallel 
between Southey and Crabbe, whom 
he thought something alike,—South- 
ey’s poems being founded on fancy 
and books, Crabbe’s on observation 
and real life. In facility he consi- 
dered them equal, though he drew a 
broad line between the English of 
Crabbe and of Southey. ‘The lan- 
guage of Southey is exquisitely pure 
and. limpid; every thought shines 
through it “ lilia vitro.’ 

August 5.—Glanced ai the Letters 
of Horace Walpole. 

Every person, acquainted with the 
lives and writings of Gray and Wal- 
pole, is unavoidably struck by the re- 
semblance between them,— a resem- 
blance not confined to an occasional 
sentiment, but extending even to 
their turns of language. ‘They were 
both affected; but the pride of Gray 
displays itself in an attention to atti- 
tude and costume: he shudders at 
the remote possibility of being smiled 
at. “I went the other day,” wrote 
Walpole to Sir Horace Mann, { “ to 
Scarlet’s, to buy green spectacles ; he 
was mighty assiduous to give me a 
pair that would not tumble my hair. 
* Lord, sir!’ said I,‘ when one is come 
to wear spectacles, what signifies how 
one looks ?’” Gray would never 
have reached this height of philoso- 
phy. But in some of the less pleas- 
ing features of the moral phy siogno- 


* Note to his remarkable oie: addressed to Hobbes. 
t There is a stanza in Cowley’s Ode on Liberty which very hap -“* describes 
the situation of an usher in an ac -ademy at Turnbam Green, or Edmonton :- 


‘« And still as time comes in, it goes 


Ss away, 


Not to enjoy, but debts to pay. 
Unhappy slave, and pupil to a bell! 
Which his hour’s work as well as hours does tell 
Unhappy till the last, the kind releasing knell !” 
I ought to add that Cowley applies these verses, not to an usher, but to a monk. 


¢ Sept. 3S, 1757. 
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my, we notice a family resemblance 
between the author of the Odes and 
the author of the Castle of Otranto. 
The forced mirth, and the unbecom- 
ing union of solemn subjects with 
degrading associations, which have 
been censured in Gray, may also be 
discovered far more abundantly in 
his friend. Gray probably caught 
the disease from Walpole. Illustra- 
tions of bad taste are not pleasing ; 
and it will be sufficient to mention 
Walpole’s badinage about his jour- 
ney to the Elysian fields, before the 
new Letters of Sévigné were pub- 
lished, and his expression of doubt 
whether St. Peter had taste enough 
to know where she was lodging. 
Yet his indifference is still more un- 
pleasing than his sneers; because the 
last are occasional, the first is con- 
stant. “A censor morum,” he said, 
“is not a much greater blessing than 
an arbiter clegantiarum. The world, 
I believe, is not at all agreed that the 
austerities of the Presbyterians were 
preferable to the licentiousness under 
Charles II. I pretend to defend one 
no more than the other.” Nor to 
care for one more than another, he 
might have added, with equal pro- 
pricty. For Bishop Newton's work 
on the Prophecies, he told Cole* that 
he would not give threepence. 

The best character of Walpole’s 
genius was sketched by himself in a 
letter to Cole,t reproving him for his 
unbounded panegyric. “ I am,” he 
said, “a composition of Anthony 
Wood and Madame Danoi, the fairy- 
tale writer.”. This is true. He had 
none of the rugged dulness of an an- 


tiquary ; none of his dust; none of 


his costume. Walpole always ap- 
pears, as he did to Hannah More, in 
a primrose suit. Ile has lumber- 
rooms like other antiquaries ; but 
then he always hangs some picture- 
gem in the corner. The barrenest 
page has some flower in it. “ Pic- 
tures are but the scenery of devo- 
tion.” Versailles, “ a lumber of lit- 
tleness ;” a phrase which, as the 
reader will remember, reappears in 


the “huge heap of littleness” of 


Gray. Such are his happy meta- 
phors in words. You admire Wal- 
pole, but you cannot love him. He 
was of the earth, and he has reaped his 
reward. ilis irreligion is not often 


* June 1, 178 


a - 


+t June 1, 1782, 
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obtrusive ; but an acute eye always 
perceives it beneath the surface of 
his conventional politeness. He was 
a remarkably well-dressed and well- 
mannered infidel,—a sort of English 
Voltaire abridged and lettered, with 
gilt leaves. 

August 6.—Sometimes, in a solitary 
walk through a green lane in the 
country, our eye fi alls upon a flower 
or a weed which had not been pre- 
viously noticed, but whose colours 
and fragrance are bright and agree- 
able. In the same manner we are 
occasionally surprised, in our walks 
through the fields of literature, at 
meeting with some passage of beauty 
which we had not seen before, or, 
having seen, had forgotten. <A plea- 
sure of this kind has been enjoyed 
by me in the accidental perusal of a 
provincial magazine,} in which a re- 
semblance is traced between a poem 
of Welsted and Thomson's famous 
episode of Lavinia, in the Seasons. | 
give the parallel passages :— 

Lavinia bathing, by Westen, 
“ Her pliant limbs the liquid waves di- 
vide, 
And shine like polished marble through 
the tide ; 
As lilies closed in crystal court the sight 
With a new lustre and a purer white.” 


The same, by Tuomson, 


“ Ev’ry grace, 
a mellow lustre shed ; 
lily through the crystal 


Flushing anew, 
As shines the 
mild ; 
Or as the rose amid the morning dew, 
Fresh from Aurora’s hand, more sweetly 
glows.” " 


Neither Welsted nor Thomson, 
however, can claim the image. Ovid, 
in the story of Salmacis and [er- 
maphroditus, in the fourth book of 
his Metamorphoses, illustrates the 
beauty of the youth in the water by 
the same simile. 

August 7—In Johnstone's edition 
of the works of Parr there is, among 
many dull epistles from many dull 
people, one very interesting letter 
from Bennet, bishop of Cloyne. It 
is dated July 16, 1796, and gives a 
description of his episcopal residence. 
Berkeley, the celebrated friend of 
Pope, had formerly presided over 
the same diocese, and some traces of 
him remained. ‘The garden of the 


¢ Canterbury, March 1835. 
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palace, comprising four acres, abound- 
ed in strawberries, of which Berkeley 
was very fond. But the most curious 
feature of the garden was a winding 
walk, nearly a quarter ofa mile in 
length, and adorned during the 
greater part of that distance by a 
myrtle hedge six feet high, planted 
by Berkeley himself, and each having 
a large ball of tar put to their roots. 
The evidence of this singular fact, 
Bennet told Parr, was beyond contra- 
diction. “ Of Berkeley,” adds the 
bishop, “little is remembered, though 
his benevolence, I have no doubt, 
was very widely diffused. He made 
no improvement to the house; yet 
the part of it he inhabited wanted it 
mathe Ser it is now thought only 
good enough for the upper servants. 
My study is the room where he kept 
his apparatus for tar-water.” At 
the end of the garden is a walk, 
which was called the Rock Shrub- 
bery, leading to a cavern whose 
depth and wonders were known only 
by tradition. We can see the Minute 
Philosopher winding his solitary way 
beneath these sequestered and over- 
hanging crags of limestone, and in- 
dulging his beautiful dreams of be- 
nevolence, and his reveries about 
matter. The tar epidemic spread 
far and wide. The poet Gray, writ- 
ing to Dr. Wharton, April 26, 1744, 
tells him, “ Mr. Trollope and I are 
in a course of tar-water; he for his 
present, and L for my future, dis- 
tempers. If you think it will kill 
me, send away a man and horse 
directly, for 1 drink like a fish.” 
But on Berkeley and his philosophy 
I hope to make some remarks at a 
more convenient season. He was 
essentially a great man. 

August 8.—Prior has written a 
poem on Sherlock’s Practical Dis- 
course on Death, which contains se- 
veral vigorous and pleasing lines. 
“Taught,” 
that book, 
“<*No 


we shall see youth 
more, with 
cheated strife, 
fleeting pleasure through the 
maze of life.’”’ 
This couplet might have been written 
hy Pope. Nor is the following in- 
ferior to it :— 
* O! save us still, still bless 
stay ; 
O' want thy heaven, 
the way.” 


fruitless care and 


Chase 


us with thy 


till we have learnt 


he says, “ by the wisdom of 
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Prior's criticism of Sherlock's style 
is very ingenious; the grandeur of 
the thoughts is seen through the 
simple clearness of the language. 

The style,” says Prior, “ resembles 
the ladder in the dream of Jacob ; 
its foot is upon earth, but it conducts 
into heaven.” A book must possess 
merit indeed which could awaken 
serious and melancholy thoughts in 
the mind of Alma’s laureate. 

August 9.—Read the first canto of 
the Faérie Queen. 

There is something very revolting 
in the account of the knight’s com- 
bat with the serpent, Error. Per- 
haps we are more surprised and 
offended by it, from the contrast it 
presents to the opening stanzas of the 
poem, and to the picturesque circum- 
stances which embellish it. Thus, 
for example, nothing can be more 
beautiful than the description of the 
champion dismounting from his 
horse, and giving his spear to the 
attendant dwarf, while he approaches 
the mouth of the cavern and looks 
in :— 

“ His glist’ning armour made 
A little gloomine light much like a 
shade.”—St. xiv. 


The picture of the serpent scem: 
to be an interpolation by some actor 
from the Whitechapel theatre, still 
glowing with the murder of the last 
melodrama. Fuseli has a severe, but 
not an unjust, remark. “ When 
Spenser dragged into light the en- 
trails of the serpent, slain by the 
red-cross knight, hedreamta butcher's 
dream, and not a poet's.” Fuseli is 
not strictly correct in his application 
of the word entrails; but it is suffi- 
ciently close. There is great spirit 
in the description of the serpent’s 
attack upon the knight :— 


‘* Much daunted with that dint her sence 
was dazd ; 

Yet kindling rage herself she 
round, 

And all attonce her beastly body raizd 

With double forces high above the 
ground ; 

Then, wrapping up her 
around, 

Lept fierce upon his shield, and her huge 
traine 

All suddenly about his body wound, 

That hand or foot to stirr he 
vaine, 

God helpe the man so wrapt in Error’ 
endlesse chaine,”’ 


gat hered 
wrethed 


Sterne 


trove in 
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Spenser probably had the famous 
picture of Virgil in his eye when he 
wrote these lines. ‘The verses, which 
I have marked in Italics, present a 
vivid picture, and may be compared 
with the terrible representation of the 
Latin poet, where we see the eyes of 
the serpents stained with blood and 
fire, and their flaming crests lifted 
over the head of Laocoon :— 

« Et jam 
Bis medium amplexi, bis collo squamea 
circum 
Terga dati, superant capite, et cervicibus 
altis.”’—Eneid, b. ii. 217. 

Richard Payne Knight, in a note 
to his poem, the Landscape, has an 
ingenious remark on Virgil’s famous 
description of the death of Laocoon, in 
the second book of the A2neid. That 
description is supposed to have been 
copied by the poet from the celebrated 
group of Laocoon and his sons, in 
the Cortile ofthe Belvidere. Knight 
thinks that Virgil not only misun- 
derstood, but debased, the conception 
of the Greek sculptors, by making 
the hero cry out under the bite of 
the serpent. In the marble, he says, 
the breast is expanded and the 
throat contracted, to shew that the 
agonies, which conyulse the frame, 
are borne in silence. 

Gilpin only considered two or 
three of the first antique statues to be 
in very spirited action—viz. the Lao- 
coon, the fighting Gladiator, and the 
Boxers. | will add, although re- 
motely connected with the previous 
subject, a remark of Gilpin, in his 
Essays on Picturesque Beauty (p. 10). 
He thinks that the austere, projecting, 

shadowy brow of Jupiter, was sug- 
vested to Homer by some old statue. 
The assertion of Phidias, that he had 
moulded his famous statue from the 
description of Homer, is regarded 
hy Gil 

the sculptor to connect his work 
with the recollections of the poem,— 
to light it up, as it were, with the 
charms ofassociation. Phidias could 


derive nothing, in the opinion of 
poet’s picture of 


Gilpin, from the 
Jupiter, except the forehead. 

in the afternoon, I finished the first 
hook of the Faérie Queen, and find 
the Rubens of poetry still offending 
wainst taste, like the great painter 
to whom he is often compared. The 
picture of Duessa, after she has been 
stripped, in the ninth canto, by Una 


pin as an ingenious design of 
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and the victorious knight, of her 
purple robes, is quite as revolting as 
any thing in Rabelais, in Switt, or 
in Sterne. We are so delighted by 
the delicacy and grace of Spenser's 
pencil, that we forget its faults. He 
takes some credit to his muse for ab- 
staining from any minuter description 
of Duessa; but surely he had told 
enough. How exquisite is it, after 
these wanderings, to gaze upon the 
Muse, when, like the angel in Para- 
dise Lost, she turns her face towards 
us 
“With a smile that glow’d 
Celestial rosy red, love’s proper hue.” 


August 10.—Loudon, in one of his 
horticultural tours, travelled over 
Salisbury plain ; and among the mys- 
terious ruins of Stonchenge he found 
an artist of Amesbury, Mr. Browne, 
whose equipage may be described. 
“ fe was sitting in a kind of covered 
wheelbarrow, the bottom of which 
formed his seat ; a box, which served 
as the feet of the wheelbarrow, pro- 
tected his legs, and kept his feet from 
the ground; while from the sides 
and back was continued up glazed 
canyass, so as to form a coniplete 
box. In the sides are two very small 
circular panes of glass, serving as 
spy-holes.” This machine Loudon 
considers worthy the attention of 
rural artists; and why not of rural 
poets also? =Might not Wordsworth 
have employed it with comfort in 
his Excursion? And only think 
how pleasantly Bamfylde could have 
written his sonnet toa wet summer un- 
der that shelter! ‘To 'Thomson, while 
composing the Seasons, Browne's 
carriage would have been invaluable ; 
he would have inserted (what Browne 
seems to have forgotten, but which 
would have been very acceptable at 
Stonehenge) a little shelf for a pigeon- 
pie and a bottle of stout. 

August 11.—Ilow many pleasures 
lie at our feet; why not stoop to 
them? During a recent visit to 
London, Wordsworth walked over 
Llampstead’s breezy heath, as he ap- 
propriately calls it. Why has this 
place been ridiculed? Could one 
Keats desecrate its beauties? Smith, 
in his curious Life of Nollehens, men- 
tions the names of several of the most 
eminent English painters who lodged 
at Hampstead. 1 write down some of 
them from recollection. Wilson and 
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Gainsborough lived there for several 
years; Collins and Linnell, in later 
days, might be seen in its green re- 
tirements. There, too, have Beechey, 
Phillips, and Westall resided ; not to 
mention Callcott, Arnold, Reinagle, 
Burnet, and Martin. ‘To Hamp- 
stead, in the decline of life, retired 
Romney, the friend of Hayley, and 
whose name is remembered with 
that of Cowper. Barret, Fielding, 
Glover, Prout, and all the distin- 
guished water-colour painters of the 
time, have followed their shadows on 
that heath. 

A friend, who has visited the love- 
liest scenes in Europe, once assured 
me that the neighbourhood of High- 
gate has given him glimpses of rural 
beauty which he would not ex- 
change for any landscape in Eng- 
Jand. The poet Crabbe passed many 
pleasant days at Hampstead. Mr. 
Ifoare’s garden, where the poet read 
and walked, was a delightful spot. 
“In a morning like this,” wrote 
Crabbe, in June 1825, “ the smell of 
the flowers is fragrant beyond any 
thing I ever perceived before. It is 
what I can suppose may be in Persia, 
or other oriental countries—a _pa- 
radisiacal sweetness.” 

August 12.—Read a sermon of 
John Smith, whom Coleridge calls 
“not the least star in that bright 
constellation of Cambridge men, the 
contemporaries of Jeremy Taylor.” * 
Smith was a native of Achurch, near 
Oundle, in Northamptonshire. He 
was entered of Emmanuel College in 
1636, under the celebrated Which- 
cot; and was chosen fellow of 
Queen's in 1644. He died in the 
flower of his intellect and of his age 
—at 32. Bishop Patrick, who was 
very intimate with Smith at Cam- 
bridge, being a fellow of the same 
college, says that “ he spake of God 
and religion” as he “ never heard 
man speak.” Patrick preached his 
funeral sermon in the chapel of 
Queen’s. What a man would he 
have been, exclaims Patrick, in the 
fervour of his admiration, if “ he 
had lived as long as I have done!” 
Coleridge, in the third volume of his 
Literary Remains,{ has a few sensible 


* Note to Aids to Reflection, p. 246. 


+ Bishop Patrick’s Autobiography, p. 22. 


+ P. 416. § Ibid. p. 419. 
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remarks upon the school of theo- 
logical writers to which Smith be- 
longed. One incidental observation 
I am anxious to quote, for its prac- 
tical importance. “ Instead of the 
subservience of the body to the mind 
(the favourite language of our Sid- 
neys and Miltons), we hear nothing 
at present but of health, good di- 
gestion, pleasurable state of general 
feeling, and the like.”§ I will write 
down two or three brief passages from 
the select discourses of Smith, which 
will shew the richness of his ex- 
pression and the beauty of his 
thoughts. The divine nature of the 
human soul is happily illustrated. 
“ All those discourses which have 
been written of the soul’s heraldry 
will not blazon it so well to us as itself 
will do. When we turn our eyes in 
upon it, it will soon tell us its own 
royal pedigree and noble extraction, 
by those sacred hieroglyphics which 
it bears upon itself.”|| In the next 
specimen we recognise the features 
of the Platonic philosophy. Smith 
had gazed, indeed, so long and so 
earnestly upon the countenance of 
Plato, that some of its illumination 
seemed to have shone upon his own. 
The Philosophy whom he leads 
among us is, indeed, lovely to look 
upon : 
‘With princely pace, 

As fair Aurora, in her purple pall, 
Out of the east the dawning day doth 

call, 
So forth she comes.” 

Faérie Queen, b. i. cant. ili. st. 16. 


Take another example. “ And 
because all those scattered rays of 
beauty and loveliness which we be- 
hold spread up and down, all the 
world over, are only the emanations 
of that inexhaustible light which is 
above, therefore should we love 
them all in that, and climb up al- 
ways by those sunbeams unto the 
eternal Father of lights.”"§ This is 
in the spirit of Spenser. Once more. 
How beautifully he describes the de- 
faced condition of the human mind, 
—its splendour darkened, and the 
hand-writing of the Divine Creator 
partly obliterated. “ ‘Those princi- 
ples of divine truth which were first 


Oxford edit. 
|| Of the Immortality of the Soul. 


{ Deductions and Influences from the Diyine Nature and Attributes. 
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engraven on man’s heart with the 
finger of God, are now, as the cha- 
racters of some ancient monuments, 
less clear and legible than at first.” * 

I should rejoice to send the modern 
he of theology to the remains of 
Smith—alas, too few! 

Dugald Stewart thought that a 
doubt of the existence of matter had 
marked the early feelings of all who 
have distinguished themselves in 
studying the phenomena of the 
mind. 

August 13.—Read Walpole’s letter 
to Pinkerton, June 25, 1785. Very 
clever and lively in its criticism. He 
traces the success and the reputation 
of Virgil to his grace of style. “A 
Roman farmer might not understand 
the Georgie; but a Roman courtier 
was made to understand farming ; 
and Virgil could captivate a lord of 
Augustus’s bedchamber.” To Jo- 
seph Warton he had expressed his 
opinion that Virgil possessed no power 
over the passions,—an unfortunate 
criticism ; for Warton had uttered 
his own conviction that the art of 
Virgil was pre-eminently visible in 
his attempts to move the t¢ender 
passions, and that the pathetic was 
the grand distinguishing feature of his 
genius and temper. 

In Milton’s Eden he discovers the 
colouring of Albano. He sees an 
emblem of Racine in the swan. 
“ The colouring of the swan is pure ; 
his attitudes are graceful; he never 
displeases you when sailing on his 
proper element. Tis feet are ugly, 
his walk not natural; he can soar, 
but it is with difficulty. Still the 
impression a swan leaves is that of 
grace. So does Racine.” Compare 
with this remark the very elegant 
criticism of Hallam, in his [ntroduc- 
tion to the Literature of Europe. 
Gray placed Racine immediately 
after Shakspeare. 

Walpole’s opinion of Thomson 
and Akenside is almost sufficient to 
destroy his claim to critical taste. 
Their language, he thinks, is not 
poetic, but bombast prose; or, ra- 
ther, prose dressed in poetic rags. 
The Paradise Lost is like Michael 
Angelo’s “ Moses ;” the Seasons and 
the Pleasures of the Imagination re- 
semble the kings of hearts and dia- 
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monds, with robes made of patches 
of gaudy colours that do not unite, 
and differ from the knaves but 
by the length of their trains. 
Richard Payne Knight, a more com- 
petent judge than Walpole, has given 
a different opinion, in his Inquiry 
into the Principles of Taste~ “ The 
blank verse of Thomson and Cowper 
is much more strictly verse than that 
of Milton: but the complete failure 
of the latter, in his translation of the 
Iliad, is at least a presumptive proof 
that this species of verse is not suited 
to such compositions.” In speaking 
of Cowper, Knight has committed 
an error scarcely less obvious than 
Walpole’s. Cowper did not com- 
pletely fail in his version of Homer. 
Southey does not think so, nor Wil- 
son. in such a difficult and pro- 
tracted journey he sometimes stum- 
bles, and frequently hobbles for a 
mile at a time; but his gait is more 
commonly dignified, simple, and ener- 
getic. 

August 14.—When Homer wished 
to dignify Achilles with an express- 
ive epithet, he calls him swéft-footed ; 
and Virgil has rendered honour to 
the same physical endowment in bis 
famous Games :— 


** Locum capiunt, signogue repente 
Corripiunt spatia audito, limenque re- 
linquunt, 
Effusi nimbo similes : 

nant. 


simul ultima sig- 
”__. Eneid, b. v. 315. 
, 


But Nisus, or Salius, would have 
heard with wonder of the perform- 
ance of some modern Eastern run- 
ners. An express was recently con- 
veyed on foot, from Madras to Bom- 
bay, in four days, twenty -three 
hours, and forty minutes ; giving an 
average rate, through the entire 
journey, of six miles five furlongs 
per hour. When we consider the 
climate and the roads, it may not be 
presumptuous to affirm that all the 
heroes of the Jliad and the Aneid 
together could not have accomplished 
the feat. 

August 15.—Mr. Mitford{ ex- 
pressed his opinion that Socrates 
could easily have undergone the 
trial of Lord Russell; but that with 
Burnet for his eulogist, instead of 
Plato and Xenophon, he would never 


* The E veslines and Nobleness of True Religion. 


t Pt. xi. p. 121. 


¢ History of Greece, v. 155. 
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have obtained the present splendour 
of his reputation. [am no admirer 
of Bishop Burnet ; but his powers of 
homely and touching eloquence are 
not to be despised. When his heart 
guided his pen, he became dignified 
and impressive. lis character of 
Archbishop Leighton is beautiful, 
and even sublime. 
his affection not only warms but 
colours the description. Burnet, it 
is scarcely necessary to say, was the 
Buzzard of the Hind and Panther. 

August 16.—Mr. Bowles possesses a 
copy, by Pope, of a head of Rubens, 
which he says is remarkable for faci- 
lity, expression, and precision. “ Alex- 
ander Pope fecit,” is written by the 
poet’s hand, but without a date. At 
Binfield, Pope amused himself with 
pen and Indian-ink drawings. Shee 
says, in a note to his Elements of Art, 
** Pope directed his abilities to paint- 
ing; but though he lisped in num- 
bers, he found no such facility in art, 
and his proficiency in painting af- 
forded no favourable illustration of 
the general powers of genius.” This 
remark applies to the famous defini- 
tion of Johnson, which Shee is exa- 
mining ; but Pope never regarded 
his sketches in any other light than 
as amusements of an hour. John- 
son’s watch now belongs to Mr. 
Bailye, a canon of Lichfield, who 
purchased it of the philosopher's 
black servant. ‘The same gentleman 
possesses the punchbowl. In 1828, 
Johnson's teapot was in the hands of 
Mr. H. C. Nowell. The MS. diary 
of the Welsh tour, in 1774, was in 
the library of the late Bishop Butler. 
The Rey. John Mitford, among his 
curious relies of great men departed, 
has a leaf from the tomb of Virgil ; 
and Gray’s inkstand, which was given 
to Mr. Mitford by Baron Bolland. 
Mr. Dawson Turner, of Yarmouth, 
possesses the manuscript letters of 
Gray to his friend Nichols, which 
have been lent to the poet Rogers, 
at whose house one or two friends 

procul este profani—were allowed 
to catch a glimpse of the most inter- 
esting revelation of Gray's feelings 
which has ever been made. It is 
doubtful whether these beautiful and 
characteristic letters will be given to 
the public. ; 

August 17.—Johnson’s antipathy to 


The glow of 
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puns is sufficiently known ; and Dry- 
den was not very partial to them. He 
censures Horace very smartly for his 
occasional errors of that description. 
“Tt may be,” he writes, in the Lssay 
on the Origin and Progress of Satire, 
“ that puns were then in fashion, as 
they were wit in the sermons of the 
last age. Iam sorry to say it, for the 
sake of Horace; but he has no fine 
palate who can feed so heartily on 
garbage.” Dryden might have found 
an illustration in the discourses of his 
own contemporary, South — brilliant 
and eloquent as they often were— 
who loved every clash of words, and 
declared a perfect epigram to be 
equal to an epic poem,—a paradox 
pleasantly bantered by Pope in the 
fourth book of the Dunciad, and in 
his Essay on Criticism (vy. 440), where 
he speaks of the school divines — 


“Who knew most sentences was deepest 
read.” 


A history of puns might be made 
very entertaining: they are to be 
found in the works of the greatest 
poets—threads twisted in those rich 
textures—in Homer, Virgil, Milton, 
Dante, Tasso. Our own proverb, 
so familiar to childhood, “ Nobody 
did it,’ has been traced to the 
Odyssey.* Ulysses tells Polyphemus 
that his name is ovrs—a word signi- 
fying “nobody.” When the giant 
was asked by his friends to say who 
deprived him of sight, he astonished 
them by the simplicity of his answer 
that “ Nobody did it.” 

But Johnson, though he con- 
demned all verbal play, wpon one or 
two occasions indulged in the amuse- 
ment; and we may believe his stern 
features to have relaxed into a smile 
when he read the following passage 
in one of Mrs. Thrale’s letters :— 
“ Are you acquainted with Dr. Lee, 
the master of Baliol College? 1 
never heard a more perfect or excel- 
lent pun than his. When some one 
told how, in a late dispute among the 
privy-councillors, the lord-chancellor 
struck the table with such violence 
that he split it: ‘ No, no, no,’ replied 
the master, drily ; ‘1 can hardly per- 
suade myself that he split the table, 
though | believe that he divided the 
board,” 

There is a pleasant story, very 


a 


* B. i, vy. 366, &c. 
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nearly related to a pun, told in one 
of his letters by the poet Shenstone. 
Lord LBath’s coachman having, 
through intoxication, tumbled from 
the box, he was obliged to borrow 
Lord Orford’s. This circumstance 
occasioned the remark, that it was 
only gratitude for Lord Orford’s 
coachman to drive Lord Bath, “ since 
my Lord Bath himself had driven my 
Lord Orford.” Upon the 
Walpole, Lord Bath reached a great 
height of power and popularity ; but 
speedily lost both. Ilis old anta- 
gonist having been raised to the 
peerage, when he met Lord Bath for 
the first time in the House of Lords, 
he addressed him in these words: 
“* My Lord Bath, you and I are now 
two as insignificant men as any in 
England.” 

Prior has a very smart epigram on 
Dr. Radeliffe, which may be quoted 
by way of introduction to an anecdote 
of him,— 

T sent for Radcliffe ; was so ill 
That other doctors. gave me over. 
fle felt. my pulse, prescribed his pill, 
And I was likely to recover. 
But when the wit began to wheeze, 
And wine had warm'd the politician, 
Cc = yesterday of my disease, 
I dyed last night of my physician.” 
This celebrated physician never paid 
a debt if he could help it. He enter- 
tained the same aversion to change a 
guinea: he said that it went so fast. 
Richardson relates an amusing anec- 
dote of him.* <A pavier who had 
done some work for Radcliffe, after 
many fruitless attempts to obtain his 
money, succeeded in overtaking him 
while he was getting out of his car- 
riage at his own house in Bloomsbury 
Square. His reception was not very 
flattering. Radcliffe, with much vio- 
ience, told him that he had spoiled 
the pavement, and had covered it 
with earth only to hide his bad work. 
* Doctor,” replied the pavier, “ mine 
is not the only bad work that the 
earth hides.” Radcliffe, remarking 
that since his creditor was a wit he 
must unavoidably be poor, imme- 
diately paid the debt. I add one 


more illustration from the history of 


a very strong-minded man. Opie was 
one of the hangers at the Academy in 
1799, and his companion in that office 
endeavoured anxiously to awaken 


* Richardsoniana. 


fall of 
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him to the merits of some pictures of 
a young artist. Opie continued to be 
blind. “ Why, now, Opie,” at last 
exclaimed his friend, “ look at that 
hand! You never painted such a 
hand as that in your life.” “ No,” 
replied Opie ; “ but you have—many 
such.” F 
Ilume frequently visited Dr. Jar- 
dine, one of the ministers of Edin- 
burgh; and one evening, in going 
down stairs, after a theological ar- 
gument, the historian stumbled in 
the dark. His friend hastened to his 
assistance with a candle, remarking, 
“ David, I have often told you not 
to rely too much upon yourself, and 
that natural light is not sufficient.” 
It might have been well for the peace 
of Hume if the playful caution of 
Jardine had been attended to. Moore, 
who is a wit by birth, and a poet by 
cultivation, is usually very successful 
in his attempts at humour of every 
description. In a satirical poem, 
called Literary Advertisements, he 
makes a very ingenious use of the 
Latin verse, “ Quodeunque infundis, 
acessit :”— 
“‘ Nota Bena—an essay, now printing, to 
show 
That Horace (as clearly as words could 
express it) 
Was for taxing the fundholders ages ago, 
When he wrote thus,—‘ Quodcunque in 
fund is, assess it.’” 
A pleasant classical pun is men- 
tioned, | think, by Horace Walpole. 
Some person was asked if he liked 
books in folio? “ No,” said he, “ iz 


Sructu.” 


In speaking of these plays upon 
words, it is impossible not to recol- 
lect that inimitable scene in the 
Memoirs of Scriblerus (in whom it is 
easy to recognise the shadow of ‘Tris- 
tram Shandy, though not so clearly 
as the lineaments of Gulliver), where 
his servant, Crambe, falls upon his 
knees in an agony of despair at losing 
his situation for his addiction to pun- 
ning,—* O Cicero, Cicero! if to pun 
be a crime, ‘tis a crime I have learned 
from thee! O Bias, Bias! if to pun 
be a crime, by thy example was I 
bias'd!” The Memoirs of Scriblerus, 
if completed, would have presented 
the result of the combined genius of 
the eighteenth century. ‘Among the 
contributors were Pope, Atterbury, 


+ Memoirs of Mrs. Opie, p. 40. 
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Congreve, Arbuthnot, Swift, and 
Gay. Addison was also inclined to 
join the club; and his graceful irony 
and pleasant smile of wit would have 
softened the Aristophanic coarseness 


that occasionally betrays the pen of 


Swift. Pope, after pleasantly sur- 
mising the cause of Swift's forgetful- 
ness of his friends in London, adds : 
“ Dr. Arbuthnot is singular in his 
opinion, and imagines your only de- 
sign is to attend at full leisure to the 
life and adventures of Scriblerus. 
This, indeed, must be granted of 
greater importance than all the rest ; 
and I wish I could promise so well of 
you. The top of my own ambition is 
to contribute to that great work ; and 
I shall translate Homer, by the by.” 
Gulliver's Travels were originally de- 
signed for an episode in the Memoirs 
of Scriblerus. 

Reverting for one 
Johnson, I cannot refrain from fill- 
ing this page with his admirable 
charade upon his friend Dr. Barnard, 
bishop of Killaloe. It is one of the 
most ingenious and el gant trifles in 
the language, and very superior, in- 
deed, to a similar effort by James 
Smith on Miss Edgeworth :— 


“e My 


moment to 


Jirst shuts out thieves from the 

house or the room ; 

My second expresses a Syrian perfume ; 

My whole is a man in whose converse is 
shared 

The strength of a Bar and the sweetness 

of Nard.” 


The indulgence of humour—how 
far objectionable, how far expedient 
—has not escaped the eye of meta- 
physicians. Mr. Hare, in his Guesses 
at Truth, has some ingenious remarks. 
Is it not related one of Cicero's 
letters, that an account of the sallies 
of festive wit at the table of the ora- 
tor was transmitted daily to Cwsar, 
according to his own request ? 
Thomson tells us, in his “ Winter”— 


*« Lively Wit excites to gay surprise ; 

a folly-ps ainting Humour, grave himself, 
Calls Laughter forth, deep-shaking ev'ry 

herve. 

Addison devoted the 249th number 
of the Spectator to an essay upon 
laughter. One remark deserves quo- 
tation. He tells us that the meta- 
phor of laughing, applied to fields in 
flower, or trees in blossom, is to be 
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traced through every language; an 
universality of reception, he thinks, 
shared only by the metaphors of 
burning and fire, in reference to love. 
He regards this circumstance as a 
proof that men esteem laughter to be, 
in itself, both amiable and beautiful. 
Perhaps laughter has never assumed 
so pleasing an appearance as in the 
Band of Mirth, as Addison calls it, 
which Milton introduced into Z’Al- 
legro. Addison calls Chaucer a 
merry poet. 

August 18.—Read the third book 
of Prior’s Solomon; he says, very 
beautifully, 


“ For hope is but the dream of those that 
wake,” 


It has been long discovered that 
human enjoyment depends in great 
measure upon prospective advantages. 
The boy, in Thomson's “Spring,” who 
pursues a rainbow over the fields, is 
an emblem of genius in its pursuit of 
intellectual beauty. But this lumi- 
nous vapour, though it does not re- 
ward our toil with possession, fre- 
quently leads our feet into the green- 
est fields, and among the sweetest 
landscapes of the imagination : 


‘« The life to come in every poet’s creed” 


has revived him in the saddest hour 
of gloom and despondency. Of ge- 
neral hope, Johnson said that it was 
an amusement rather than a good, 
and adapted only to very tranquil 
minds. The remark was suggested 
by the assertion of some person that 
hope excelled fruition. In the posi- 
tive sense of personal and immediate 
benefit, it is obvious that hope must 
always be inferior to possession ; but 
in the nobler signification of remote 
improvement, it may be affirmed to 
be superior. The great orator, the 
great painter, the great poct, the 
great statesman, are all the children 
of Hope. It was Hope that hung 
the lantern upon the ship of Colum- 
bus; it was Hope that brought to 
Milton tidings of Paradise; it was 
lope that waved the torch before 
Bacon, as he descended into the dark 
laboratory of Nature; it was Hope 
that supported the steps of Newton 
when he wandered into the dim soli- 
tude of unknown worlds; it was 
Hope that scattered the Persian chi- 


* June 18, 1714. 
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valry before the eloquence of Demo- 
sthenes ; it was Hope that sprinkled 
the purple hues of summer over the 
canvass of ‘Titian, and breathed the 
solemn repose of heaven over the 
divine heads of Raphael. 

But Hope has a holier signification. 
Sutton speaks,* very beautifully, of 
Christian happiness being folded up 
in the bosom of Hope. In the home 
of the good man, indeed, that angel 
is never absent; in the darkness of 
winter, and in the bloom of spring, 
it is alike present to cheer, to comfort, 
and to exhort. Nature becomes a 
lyre, on which its sacred fingers 

“ Play, 
To chase the furrow'd lines of anxious 
thought away.” + 


It places before the eyes an object 
that fixes, with magical influence, the 
entire powers of the mind. We may 
see this illustrated, with remarkable 
beauty and clearness, in the history 
of the benevolent Howard,—* His 
attention was so strongly and tena- 
ciously fixed on his object, that even 
at the greatest distance, as the Egypt- 
ian Pyramids to travellers, it ap- 
peared to him with a luminous dis- 
tinctness as if it were nigh, and 
beguiled the toilsome length of la- 
bour and enterprise by which he was 
to reach it.” The illustration of 
Foster is beautiful and just. The 
eyes of Christian hope, so pure, so 
heavenly, pierce through the cloud 
and tempest of life; they look into 
the hard and stony troubles of the 
world, and behold deeply buried, as 
it were, in that rugged flint, the pre- 
cious jewels of blessing and gladness. 
This confidence alone can sustain the 
traveller through the valley of tears, 
when he seems to hope even against 
hope ; can alone take him by the hand 
when he stumbles, and pour the wine 
of comfort into his heart; can alone 
array him in the purple garment of 
honour, and bind an undying gar- 
land about his head, while he lies at 
the gate of Poverty,— 

“ Fresh-blooming Hope, gay daughter of 

the sky! 
And Faith, our early immortality !” 


“Tam not altogether agreed,” wrote 
(ray to Wharton, “as to your histo- 
rical consolation in time of trouble. 
A calm melancholy it may produce, 


* Preface to Disce Vivere. 
VOL. XXIV. NO. CXLI. 
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a stiller sort of despair (and that only 
in some circumstances, and on some 
constitutions) ; but I doubt no real 
comfort or content can ever arise in 
the human mind but from hope.” 

August 19.—I have been looking 
over some of the many recent pub- 
lications on Shakspeare. 

Pope, whose prose Warburton said 
would last as long as his poetry, has 
an acute remark in his preface to 
Shakspeare,—“ Poets are always 
afraid of envy ; but surely they have 
as much reason to be afraid of ad- 
miration.” They are the Scylla and 
Charybdis of authors; those who 
escape one often fall by the other. 
* Pessimum genus inimicorum lau- 
dantes,” says Tacitus ; and Virgil de- 
sires to wear a charm against those 
who praise a poet without rule or 
reason :— 

“Si ultra placitum laudarit, baccare 
frontem 
Cingite, ne vati noceat.” 


When Dryden wished to extol the 
genius of the moderns above the an- 
cients, he told his patron, the accom- 
plished Lord Dorset,— 


“« Dorset, the grace of courts, the Muses’ 
pride,” ¢ 
“ T would instance your lordship in 
satire, and Shakspeare in tragedy.” 
Could absurdity sink lower? Could 
an enemy have given the peer a more 
deadly blow? If people will not 
leave Shakspeare alone, it will really 
be necessary to criticise, since we 
cannot ostracise, him. The couplet 
of Peter Pindar, with the alteration 
of a word, becomes appropriate,— 
“ From beggars to the great who rule 
the helm, 
One Shakspeare-mania raged through all 
the realm,” 


Why will the mob of critics and 
gentlemen, who write with such la- 
borious ease, persist in calling Shak- 
speare the Just? Is it, to borrow 
the smart saying of a very ingenious 
man, that, like a fine day, they can 
commend his genius without envy ? 
Or is it because they wish to realise 
Pope's description,— 
“ Authors, like coins, grow dear as they 
grow old ; 
It is the rust we value, not the gold”? 
Im. Hor., b. ii. ep. i. 
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When the poet Shenstone was in 
London, in the spring of 1740, he 
wrote to a  friend,—‘ Chimney- 
sweepers damn the convention, and 
black-shoe boys cry up the genius 
of Shakspeare.” Yet the penny edi- 
tion had not then appeared ; and Sir 
John Falstaff could never have en- 
tertained the hope of meeting Mrs. 
Page through Meapows. Is there 
no flower in the garden of English 
poetry but Sweet-William? One of 
Burney's recollections of Johnson's 
conversation, during those nights at 
Streatham when they sat out fire and 
candle, was concerning epitaphs,— 
‘In lapidary inscriptions a man is 
not upon oath.” But then let us not 
forget that it és a lapidary inscription. 
Martin Sherlock has very sensibly 
said,—* The only view of Shakspeare 
was to make his fortune; and for 
that it were necessary to fill the play- 
house. At the same time that he 
caused the duchess to enter the boxes, 
he would cause her servants to enter 
the pit. The people have always 
money ; to make them spend it, they 
must be diverted. ‘There never ex- 
isted three men who had more taste 
than Raphael, Moliére, and Shak- 
speare. All three have erred against 
good taste. But let us not, therefore, 
say that they were unacquainted with 
it; let us rather say that they sacri- 
ficed it to the desire of making their 
fortunes.”* Now, if Sherlock is to 
be censured for this opinion, let him 
stand in the pillory in good society. 
Pope, in his Jmitations of Horace, 
had long before declared,— 
“‘ Shakspeare (whom you and every play- 
house bill 
Style the divine, the matchless, what you 
will), 
For gain, not glory, wing’d his roving flight, 
And grew immortal in his own despite.” 


Nor was this an opinion hitched in 
for the sake of rhyme; it was the 
deliberate judgment of Pope, who 
reiterates it in his excellent preface 
to the poet’s works :—“ One cannot 
wonder if Shakspeare, having at his 
first appearance no other aim in his 
writings than to procure a subsistence, 
directed his endeavours solely to hit 
the taste and humour that then pre- 
vailed. The audience was generally 
composed of the meaner sort of peo- 
ple; and therefore the images of life 


* Fragment on Shakspeare, 3, 1786. 
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were to be drawn from those of their 


own rank.” And further on he re- 
sumes the same argument ; and after 
alluding to the buoyancy of the poet's 
genius, which keeps him from sinking 
in this oppressive and thick atmo- 
sphere of low humour, he continues : 
“ Tle writ to the people ; and writ at 
first without patronage from the bet- 
ter sort, and therefore without aims 
of pleasing them,—in a word, with- 


out any views of reputation, and of 


what poets are pleased to call immor- 
tality.” I am aware that Pope did 
not shine as an editor of Shakspeare. 
He has himself spoken of the dull 
duty of an editor. He was not deeply 
versed in the trash of antiquarian 
collectors ; he was not like the doctor 
who inserted in his bills that “ he 
delighted in matters of difficulty.” f 
He was not a word-catcher, living on 
syllables. 
criticism he deserves to be heard. 
Voltaire remarked to Sherlock, 
when he visited him at Ferney in 
1776, after pointing out two or three 
disgraceful expressions in one of 
ee s plays, “ See what it is 
to be an author ; he will do any thing 
to get money.” To be sure he will ; 
that is, when he condescends to write 
to a sixpenny gallery, and to solicit 
the vote of a dustman. I do not at- 
tach any value to Voltaire’s judgment 
of English poetry, of which he was a 
most incompetent judge; but upon 
a simple point of common sense his 
testimony may certainly be admitted. 
His observation to a visitor, upon the 
reverence shewn in England to the 
memory of Shakspeare, has even 
beauty in it. “He has been,” he said 
of Shakspeare, “ the taste of the na- 
tion for two hundred years; and 
what is the taste of a nation for two 
hundred years will be so for two 
thousand. This taste becomes a reli- 
gion.” The concluding sentence seems 
to me to contain a wise and philoso- 
phical sentiment. Voltaire, when he 
uttered it, was in his eighty-third 
year. 

*% general and penpetatiannet 
reputation,” says Rochefoucauld, ‘ 
rarely false.” There is truth in the 
remark. The glory of Shakspeare is 
fixed and indestructible, except with 
the human heart. New stars must 
be lighted, and a new intellectual 


t See note on Dunciad, b. iii, 192. 
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heaven must be created, before his 
brightness can be extinguished. But 
in lifting up my voice against the 
Shakspeare epidemic, 1 am not dis- 
posed to slide into contumelious flip- 
pancy, from a desire to avoid he 
fulsomeness of panegyric. We do 
not deny the beauty of the sun, be- 
cause it happens to be overclouded 
for a moment. Neither am I going 
to emulate the criticism of the father 
of Mrs. Carter. “ Mr. Pope’s repu- 
tation,” wrote the doctor to his 
learned daughter, “ seems to be on 
the decline. It has had its run; and 
it is no wonder that it is out of breath.” 
Shakspeare’s reputation will never be 
out of breath, however it may be 
goaded forward. 

“ The best pieces of Shakspeare,” 
says Sherlock, not in his Fragment, 
but in Letters from a Traveller 
(1780), “have some faults; but each 
of his good ones seems to me to re- 
semble the church of St. Peter. ‘This 
temple, the most wonderful in the 
world, has a thousand faults, a thou- 
sand bad things in sculpture, paint- 
ing; but I pity the man who thinks 
of looking for them. When a fault 
presents itself, let him take a step 
further,—a sublime beauty awaits 
him."—P. 60. Very good—by all 
means take a step further; but, in 
passing by the faults, don’t assert 
them to be beauties, and pelt out of 
the temple of poetry all a presume 
to assert the rights of critical Pro- 
testantism. There is a class of writers 
who regard the works of Shakspeare 
as the metropolis of poetical ortho- 
oxy ; aud who would not hesitate in 
burning any recusant Servetus, who 
might be caught in their Geneva. 
Before I take leave of Shakspeare, 
let me make my peace with his de- 
votees by an anecdote from the same 
book of Sherlock (p. 48), and which 
pleasingly illustrates the naturalness 
of that greatest of our poets. While 
Sherlock was at Naples, the queen 
lost her son, and continually ex- 
claimed, in her sorrow, “ Ah! if my 
son had not been pretty, my loss 
would have been less severe; but it 
was the most charming child.” Now, 
it is curious that Shakspeare has put 
the same sentiment—an expansion of 
the same words—into the mouth of a 


* Introduction to the Literature of Europe, t. ii, 393. 
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queen in his tragedy of King John. 
Constance says,— 
** Had he been ugly, 
Lame, foolish, crooked, swart, prodigious, 
Patch’d with foul moles and eye-offend- 
ing marks, 
I would not care; I then would be con- 
tent, 
But since the birth of Cain, the first male. 
child, 


There was not such a gracious creature 
born.” 


Mr. Hallam wrote his account of 
Romeo and Juliet in one of those 
tranquil intervals that sometimes re- 
lieve the Shakspeare epidemic, as 
well as other fevers. The faults he 
admits to be in prodigious number : 
“ The conceits, the phrases that jar 
on the mind’s ear, and interfere with 
the very emotion the poet would ex- 
cite, occur, at least, in the first three 
acts without intermission. It seems 
to have formed part of his conception 
of this youthful and ardent pair, that 
they should talk ear a og The 
extravagance of their fancy, however, 
not only forgets reason, but wastes 
itself in frigid metaphors and incon- 
gruous conceptions. The tone of 
Romeo is that of the most bombastic 
commonplace of gallantry ; and the 
young lady differs only in being one 
degree more mad. The voice of 
virgin love has been counterfeited by 
the authors of many fictions ; [ know 
none who have thought the style of 
Juliet would represent it. Nor is 
this confined to the happier moments 
of their intercourse. False thoughts 
and misplaced phrases deform the 
whole of the third act.”"* This is 
written in a manly vein of inde- 
pendent criticism. 

The stooping of his disenchanted 
wings} to the sordid ignorance of the 
age, is perceptible throughout the 
works of Shakspeare. Perhaps I 
ought rather to say that the atmo- 
sphere in which he lived exerted its 
natural influence upon the constitu- 
tion of his mind, and that he some- 
times involuntarily sank under it. 
His drums, his trumpets, his mock 
fights, his attenuated witticisms,— 
what were these but sops to the 
Cerberus of the pit? Harlequin 
leaps into the middle of his tragic 
pageant ; the full cheeks of Laughter 


+ Sir John Denham. 
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are seen by the pallid face of Grief; 
and even Hamlet himself is carried 
off with “a peal of ordnance.” 
Something of this ought, as I have 
remarked, to be ascribed to the tem- 
per of the audience. If Shakspeare 
played with Dalilah, her fascination 
was soon broken. He did not, as 
Prior represents the fourth Henry 
with the fair D’Estrée, forsake en- 
tirely the fields of his victory,— 

** Or in his pleasure lose his fame.” * 
He is alone amid all the poets who 
block up the gates of Fame, in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. 
In stature, in nerve, in arms, he 
overtops and outglitters all. Mezen- 
tius did not advance against /Eneas 
with more grandeur and disdain, 
than Shakspeare moved among the 
wits and rivals of his day,— 

“ Quam magnus Orion, 

Quum pedes incedit medii per maxima 
Nerei 

Stagna viam scindens, humero super- 
eminet undas ; 

Aut, summis referens annosam montibus 
ornum, 

Ingrediturque solo, et caput inter nubila 
condit,”—/En., b. x. v. 767. 
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Pope says, very tersely, “ He is not 
so much an imitator as an instru- 
ment of nature ; and ’tis not so just 
to say that he speaks from her, as that 
she speaks through him.” He could 
transport himself into the world of 
the heart, or the world of history, 
with almost equal success. Let him 
describe a Roman, and you would 
swear that he had lived with Cesar, 
and sat in the tent with Brutus at 
Philippi. “ The story of Agis,” said 
Gray, alluding to Home’s tragedy, 
“is an antique statue painted white 
and red, frized and dressed in a 
negligée made bya Yorkshire mantua- 
maker.” No critic will ever venture 
to say so of Shakspeare :-— 


«In Rubens’ course we trace each wide 
extreme, 
Its dazzling lustre or its doubtful gleam ; 
But though, like Avon’s bard, its orb 
- displays 
Some darker parts amidst the general 
blaze, 
Struck by his splendour each rapt eye 
admires, 
For while we see his spots, we feel his fires.” t 


A CHAPTER ON TAILORS, 


Tae journalist ought to aim at ex- 
panding the intellects and amending 
the morals of his countrymen. As 
a duty arising out of this indisputable 
affirmation, we propose saying a few 
hasty words in defence of tailors. 
It is needless to mince the matter. 
Whatever may be the case in other 
countries, it is certain that in Great 
Britain tailors, notwithstanding the 
respect commanded in his own right 
by an individual here and there, are 
looked upon as une race proscrite. 
We have emancipated those miserable 
and unhappy fanatics, called Roman 
Catholics; we have cheerfully raised 
up Jews to high stations ; we justly 
consider shoe - makers, pin - makers, 
pie-makers, candle - makers, cabinet- 
makers, ens. pipe-makers, 
soap- boilers, pork- butchers, tripe - 
boilers, gin-spinners, beer - brewers, 
drysalters, slop-sellers, and number- 
less other tradesmen, as being quite 
eligible for the highest civic honours ; 


* Alma, Canto II. 


but we never have got over our an- 
tipathy to the tailor. We will not elect 
him to be high sheriff or alderman, 
far less lord-mayor. ‘The very name 
of his profession is most absurdly and 
pertinaciously used as a byword for 
all that is contemptible in character. 
So rooted is the prejudice, that we 
never tire even of hon old mysterious 
doctrines that exist concerning his 
nature; for example, that nine tailors 
make only one man, a doctrine by 
which the otherwise acute and in- 
genious Charles Lamb found himself 
so puzzled and bewildered. 

This doctrine is bizarre, but it is 
uneradicable ; and with regard to it 
Radicals, Whigs, and Tories, are 
unanimous. Not merely Charles 
Lamb, who elaborately investigates 
the matter, but Sir Walter Scott, and 
other authors of the highest grade, 
have recognised the same dictum. 
We persist in it, as we do in divers 
odd illustrations drawn from our 


t Sir Martin Archer Shee. 
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frenzied miscon¢eptions of tailors ; as 
for example, ifan article is ill-written, 
or any other duty, be it what it may, 
is ill-performed, then, forsooth, it is 
done dans le genre tailleure,—in plain 
English, tailor-like! Nay, so cruel 
is the law of proscription which, in 
our wisdom, we have established 
against the craft, that to be a tailor’s 
son, or great-great-grandson, is as 
bad nearly as to be a tailor oneself. 
There may be exceptions to the rule; 
but great and heroic must be the 
force of individual character in the 
son or grandson, who can utterly 
“ sink the tailor.” 

Nay, we recollect one example — 
it is a tragic story —of a youth just 
entered at Cambridge—affluent, well- 
born, his father having been a dis- 
tinguished officer, and his grandfather 
aclergyman. As yet, the youth him- 
self remained profoundly ignorant 
that one step farther back in the 
family chronicle would bring him to 
the tailor! Unfortunately he failed, 
and was laughed at on his first ex- 
amination; and, as mischance would 
have it, he himself about the same 
time made the appalling discovery 
that in his own veins —in his own 
heart, to which he had hitherto 
trusted — might lurk by inheritance 
certain drops of contamination, than 
which he would fifty times rather 
have encountered the bite of a rabid 
cat, or been drowned in the deepest 
and muddiest eddy of the river. ‘This 
was a direful misapplication of the 
tule yw: csavrer. No wonder now 
that he had failed in contending 
for a prize! Henceforward he lost 
health, lost courage, lost his natural 
senses; in one word, lost himself, 
and was awake — horribly awake — 
only to the tailor! He would have 
no confidant; “ bitter,’ of course, 
“was the grief devoured alone”* (or 
rather he was worse than alone, for 
the tailor haunted him); hope was 
utterly extinguished, and the too 
sensitive youth perished, an untimely 
martyr to the vile prejudice against 
which we are now so earnestly con- 
tending. 

Yes, it is too true; one solitary 
goose or gigantic pair of scissors 
amongst a family, however numerous, 
is enough to contaminate, poison, de- 
grade, and destructify the whole race. 
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The artist's memory is here immortal, 
with a vengeance. His descendants 
and relatives, to the third and fourth 
generation, and in all the collateral 
branches, never hear the last of it. 
They must escape from England to 
countries where the damnable truth 
is unknown, otherwise the conscious- 
ness of its indestructible existence will 
corrode their vitals. Nay, it is quite 
possible to cross the wild sea, which 
rages betwixt Dover and Calais, with- 
out being able to “ sink the tailor.” 
All the world knows, and of course 
every one remembers the sad mishap 
of two adventurous young men, re- 
spectable in dress, Seen and 
conversation, who having a week's 
leave of absence from the shop- 
board, during some fine weather in 
autumn, crossed the Channel, de- 
termining whilst they themselves 
floated, that the tailor should sink. 
Vain hope! As the veracious “ Jo- 
sephus” informs us, their first dinner 
at a French hotel did not come at 
the exact hour as appointed, and an- 
nounced by the gorgeous pendule on 
the chimney - piece. They remon- 


strated angrily, and — oh, horrible! 
—the garcon, with an ironical gri- 


mace, pronounced —nay, repeated 
the words, “ tout a Theure, tout ad 
Cheure”—two tailors! They stamped 
with rage; and the relentless varlet 
wheeled about on reaching the door, 
and, in a loud tone, audible to all 
the house, bawled out, “ two tailors !” 
Thereafter in vain did an excellent 
dinner make its appearance by the 
hands of another gargon. Already 
they had enough of French cookery, 
being themselves “ done brown.” 
The dindon aux truffes was insipid ; 
the rosy vin de Rousillon was em- 
bittered ; even the cognac itself be- 
trayed the fadeur of a broken spirit. 
The fallacious hope of enjoying 
“ liberty and equality” for one week, 
was crushed and withered even within 
the first hour of their existence on 
these democratic shores. Levelled 
they were to their former standard, 
and crest-fallen they returned to 
Dover. 

That tailors should be sensitive to 
the unmerited odium, the prescriptive 
bann under which they live, cannot 
be wondered at. Like the Jews and 
Roman Catholics of former days, 


* Lady of the Lake—/’ Envoye, 
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they may be silent on the subject, 
and seem reckless, but they must 
feel it nevertheless. And the worst 
of our national conduct is, that we 
persist in it even whilst acknowledg- 
ing its absurdity. ‘The error is wil- 
ful, therefore the more decidedly in- 
curable. The mere wanderer might 
be reclaimed ; but he who voluntarily 
turns to the left and into the mud, 
whilst the right-hand path invites 
him, is beyond the range of rational 
instruction. Knowing, then, as they 
must do, the prejudice entertained 
against them, why should not the 
community of tailors club together 
for the sole purpose of manifesting 
their resentment and vengeance 
against the world by whom they are 
thus obstinately misrepresented and 
maltreated? But the tailor enter- 
tains no such misanthropical notions. 
He bears the wrongs inflicted on him 
with philosophical composure, and 
“ goes on his way rejoicing,” until 
the current of events brings some 
convenient opportunity of retaliation. 

Notwithstanding his temptations to 
misanthropy, his consciousness how 
many brilliant stars he has made 
(their brilliancy depending far more 
upon his glossy coats than on their 
own wits), and with what vile in- 
gratitude he has been requited ; yet 
how admirably courteous, how affable, 
how nimble, how quick at catching, 
indeed anticipating, every idea is the 
tailor on the first visit of a new 
customer! We shall depict an in- 
terview of this kind, and take for our 
example a not very uncommon case. 
Suppose a youth of good birth and 
“ good expectations’ ’ for the first time 
immerged into the vortex of life in 
London. Of course he requires a 
good schneider. Under circumstances 
like his (for he possesses not enough 
of mind to join two, far less three 
ideas together) the world would be 
closed against him if he were not 
well-dressed! He is recommended, 
perhaps, by the Hon. Mr. So-and-So, 
and (whether at his own house or the 
tailor’s, it matters not) is no doubt 
treated with the utmost courtesy. 
But on the other hand, has he mani- 


fested any degree, however slight, of 


real politeness? No! Through his 
expressions, however bland, it is easy 
to detect that the fool considers it a 
duty to remember that he is speaking 
toatailor. Latin, Greek, geometry, 
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and algebra, have been tried upon 
him in vain. His brain proved im- 
penetrable. But he is at least “ fly” 
to this much, that the tailor is only 
the ninth part of a man, consequently 
ought not even to have aname. He 
therefore affects to stammer, address- 
ing the artist invariably as Mr. 
A—a—aw! and to every question 
replies in the most supercilious tones 
de haut en bas. And yet the paltry 
puppy knows full well that upon the 
skilful operations of this very in- 
dividual whom he pretends to despise, 
depend his future fortunes! His 
own character, if he has any, would 
help him no more than will the 
~ of Sir Charles Sedley, or Beau 

Nash, or Beau Brummell ! With the 
fashionable coat he may be something 
in the world, or rather the coat will 
be something: he himself always has 
been, and always will be. a mere 
cipher. 

The measure and instructions are 
taken. The good artist catches in 
a trice—more from his own percep- 
tions of character than from the 
awkward expressions of the youth— 
what the latter is driving at. But 
to make the matter sure, he perhaps 
exhibits several suits already finished, 
and in the pink of the mode, from 
which the débutant, with an immense 
attempt at dignity and nonchalance, 
selects such as he considers exactly 
“the thing.” Yes, with an attempt 
at nonchalance, though perhaps all 
the while his tiny heart leaps within 
him at the thoughts of what a swell 
he will be! 

The artist is known to be the very 
pattern and model of punctuality. 
The * artieles” are sent home and 
found to fit with the utmost precision. 
‘They are indeed so much the thing, 
that the good-natured customer 
forthwith obligingly orders two or 
three more suits, which are finished 
accordingly ; and with such a ward- 
robe the youth certainly does cut a 
figure about town ; his own un- 
meaning visage saying nothing, but 
his dress very distinctly announcing 
that he has a good tailor. 

But though | conscious, as he must 
be, of the advantage thus derived, 
has our sprig of gentility ever en- 
tertained in his heart one spark of 
gratitude towards the man from 
whose industry, skill, and eourage, 


they were derived? Ay, courage! 
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for it is true, the tailor proceeded 
from the outset with the bitter con- 
sciousness that he might suffer. He 
has made the man—that Is to say, 
has fitted him to appear in society— 
has founded his fortune! The youth, 
we repeat, must be aware of all this; 
but of course he also knows that his 
benefactor expects one day to be 
paid, and is a tailor; which last cir- 
cumstance is quite sufficient to place 
him utterly beyond the pale and 
range of gratitude, or any human 
feelings. ‘The poodle under the table, 
whose only merit is that of being 
able to sit upright and smoke a paper 
cigar, must have his bone; but the 
tailor, should he ask for recompense, 
must be sent to the d—1! 

In due time, however, the artist, 
who has not considered it at all 
suitable that his suits should be 
looked upon as a free gift, does ask 
for recompense. By this time, pro- 
bably, he knows his man, and is 
aware what the result will be. 
Months have passed away; perhaps 
a year or two years, and hearing 
nothing of his elegant customer (who 
by that time honours another esta- 
blishment with his patronage), he 
sends a gentle remind, a hint that 
the bill having been delivered, and 
as he will shortly have much to pay, 
he would feel obliged if Mr. Fitzroy 
Augustus Shufflington would, ac- 
cording to his convenience, fix a day 
for settlement. The “ fine young 
gentleman” of the modern school 
troubles himself not about days and 
dates; these are beneath his con- 
sideration; he takes “no note of 
time,” not he; and the polite letter 
is consequently thrown into the lum- 
ber-basket. 

Now the tailor, perhaps, feels in 
his own heart that, so far from only 
being the ninth part of a man, he is 
himself ten times a better man than 
the despicable apology for one who 
has treated him in this contemptuous 
manner. He feels that courtesy and 
politeness are due from one citizen 
of the world to another, though they 
may not both belong to that class or 
clique who style themselves par ezx- 
cellence gentlemen. Besides i. now 
thinks that he has a moral duty to 
fulfil ; he has it in his power to punish 
this conduct, and he swears (not with- 
out some little warmth) that it shall 
not pass unpunished. A copy of the 
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neglected mémoire, along with some 
others in a similar predicament has 
passed over to the hands of the 
tailor’s attorney, a gentleman of the 
highest respectability in Lincoln’s 
Inn. Thanks to the wisdom and 
caution of our senators, the prac- 
tice of so-styled common-law still 
flourishes; there are still three courts 
at Westminster, wherein the practice 
during the last eighteen months has 
nearly doubled instead of diminish- 
ing. We have also the Sheriff's 
Court, and an exemplary tribunal, 
particularly the queen’s own, en- 
titled the Marshalsea. Consequently, 
though a deluded tailor finds it im- 
possible as heretofore to obtain pay- 
ment of the debts due to him, yet by 
one means or another he can still 
secure the satisfaction of putting the 
debtor in “ quod.” 

Warnings were given, it is true; 
but the gay young gentleman has not 
decamped. What! run away from a 
tailor? Not he! Indeed, he has 
never bestowed one tithe of'a thought 
upon the matter, and is to be found 
every day at his club (where, but for 
the tailor’s aid, he would have been 
blackballed), or at some of the other 
clubs where he is admitted as a vi- 
sitor; where the dinners are always 
good, and the conversation over the 
“festive board” always eminently 
interesting. Quid multis morar ? The 
attorney has done his work, and the 
hour of the tailor’s revenge is at hand. 
Our young gentleman is nabbed, just 
in the nick of time, when, being al- 
ready too late for dinner, he would 
hastily step into the carriage ready 
to waft him to the house wherein 
resides the object of his fondest hopes 
—a giddy, tattling young lady, who, 
it is said, will inherit in her own right 
3000/7. per annum. 

Anironical grin twists the visages of 
the clubhouse-porter and head-waiter, 
when they see the bailiff rush up to 
the carriage-door and take possession. 
It is the first time. He can scarcely 
believe the evidence of his own senses. 
The whole world seems not large 
enough to contain the expansive rage 
of that moment. The creature’s visage 
is alternately paleand red. He writhes 
like a parchment-scroll held over a 
scorching heat. He tries threats and 
execrations. He then offers “ any” 
sum of money (the indefinite pronoun 
being yery convenient, as the specific 
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amount of his whole capital at that 
moment would probably not exhibit 
any very imposing figures). The 
bailiff, however, is inexorable: he 
would rather have his prisoner than 
the amount of the tailor’s claim, paid 
three times over. ‘The caption is his 
business ; with the debt he has no- 
thing todo. He therefore soon gets 
tired of the youth's ravings, huddles 
him into the coach, and away they 
go to No. — Newman Street ; where, 
instead of the hospitable drawing- 
room, lighted up by chandeliers, 
diamonds, and the brilliant eyes of 
his beloved, the aristocratic young 
gentleman finds himself in a dark, 
dingy apartment, with grated win- 
dows, and is attended by Mrs. Ta- 
bitha Isaacs. 

Quoi faire? The tailor, certainly, 
has his revenge now. In itself the 
occurrence is a bagatelle, no doubt ; 
merely a change from one house to 
another —that of Mrs. Isaacs not 
being the pleasanter of the two. 
Yet, according to our excited young 
gentleman's imagination, millions of 
money could not make up to him for 
the complicated evils of that one 
hour! An appointment has been 
broken, upon which the brightest 
prospects of his life depended. To 
pen an apology is almost out of the 
question. By this time the party 
will be assembled at dinner without 
him. Another will be admiring those 
charms (including the prospect of 
3000/. per annum) which are riveted 
in his heart, paying those attentions 
which he would have paid; and 
—torturing thought !—he is the 
absentee, without sending one word 
of excuse, or even of regret! Yes, 
he must write. It seems a duty ; and 
he demands paper, pen, and ink. 
Accordingly, a single sheet is brought 
to him, with gilt edges, indeed, but 
sadly soiled. He commences directly ; 
but the solitary pen is a nonpareille, 
and the ink is a coagulated solution 
of soot in water. He perpetrates a 
commencement, and sticks there, for 
his hand trembles, and the expres- 
sions that come uppermost in his 
mind are the farthest possible from 
urbane, soothing, and explanatory. 
A clot of soot adheres to the pen, 
and lights on his paper. He is out- 
rageous. Next, however, he orders 
a whole quire of paper, a bottle of 
ink, a bundle of the best pens, and a 
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stick of sealing-wax.. From the tone 
and manner in which the order is 
given, it might be supposed that 
despatch would result; but Mrs. Isaacs 
regulates her menage with exemplary 
coolness. Besides, the young Israelite 
who executes the commission is a 
good arithmetician, and stays till he 
can drive a proper bargain ; that is, 
till he can purchase for three shil- 
lings the goods which he will directly 
sell for seven. Meanwhile our young 
hero, for pastime, stamps about the 
room, utters execrations, tears his 
hair, and breaks the bell-ropes ! 
However, the stationery is at last 
brought to him. In rage he writes ; 
tears the sheet, and begins again ; 
till strength fails him, and he knows 
not what he says or would say. 
After an hour’s work, a note con- 
taining a string of fabrications (oh, 
that a tailor should induce a so- 
styled gentleman to lie!) is com- 
pleted and despatched ; a step which, 
politically as well as morally, he had 
better have let alone, for it makes 
bad worse: and at the wonted club- 
house he appears no more ! 

But, meanwhile, where is the tailor? 
He sits comfortably in his elegant 
salon, sipping his claret, imported by 
himself direct from Bordeaux, and 
looking at the evening paper before 
going to the opera. A short note is 
received from his worthy attorney, 
Mr. Pounce, announcing that the 
bird is caught and caged; closing 
with the significant inquiry, “ Shall 
we tickle him any farther?” To 
this the reply is penned instantly 
as follows (the communications be- 
twixt intelligent men of business 
being always laconic): “ Go it, by 
all means! He deserves no quarter.” 
On receipt of this the vigilant attor- 
ney writes, without a moment’s delay, 
to his friend Mr. Solomon Isaacs, the 
proprietor of the stronghold in New- 
man Street :— 


“Q.B. Swip versus SaurrcincTon. 
** Mr. Isaacs,—Take notice, unless debt 
and costs be duly tendered in this action, 
White + Street this evening ros. 
“ Yours faithfully, 
“ Pounce, Grasse, & Crapse.” 


To prison the young gentleman is 
accordingly transferred, no doubt to 
his great benefit and edification ; but, 
having no further interest in his fate, 
we shall not follow-him thither. The 
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tailor has shewn what a tailor can do 
when justly exasperated ; and to all 
succeeding overtures of compromise 
he remains as impenetrable as ada- 
mant. . 

But, on the other hand, treat this 
identical tailor as he deserves to be 
treated, and who is there that will 
exhibit more hearty reconnoissance ? 
He will not even accept of your 
money at any time, unless he be 
assured that it is entirely convenient. 
And after the settlement in full of a 
Christmas account, should you ho- 
nour him with a few complaisant 
words on the last news of the week, 
or any other indifferent subject, how 
he will launch out in order to de- 
monstrate that a tailor may not only 
be “every inch a man,” but, more- 
over, may be a politician, a traveller 
in foreign lands, a connoisseur of 
wines and pictures, an amateur of 
horses, dogs, and landscape-garden- 
ing ; a musician; and even a savant, 
though, perhaps, not deeply read in 
the Greek classics, nor able to com- 
pete as a caligrapher with a Southey 
ora Porson. Call the tailor a mere 
citizen, indeed! Why, he despises 
the thought. On the contrary, he 
is in his proper sphere and element 
when he resides at his country-house. 
Talk of politics, for example, and he 
is ready to inform you that he never 
enjoys the newspaper so much, nor 
enters into the spirit of a long debate 
80 keenly, as when placed in his own 
quiet study at Merino Lodge (so 
styled from a fine breed of merinos 
which he fosters there). Allude to 
foreign countries, and he wishes you 
could see his collection of curiosities 
made by himself at Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum, and which are now admir- 
ably arranged in the museum at 
Merino Lodge. Allude to pictures ; 
instantly he begins to expand in de- 
scribing his gallery there, telling you 
how he outbid the Marquess of A 
and the Earl of B for an undoubt- 
ed Titian at Florence. Diverge to 
wines; he will inform you that he 
is now consuming a pipe of port 
bottled by himself /ifteen years ago, 
and “Egad, sir, it is only now 
beginning to ripen!” And if you 
don’t interrupt him, he will describe 
minutely and particularly how he 
manages his “tops and bottoms.” 
Talk of horses, and you should see 
his “little” stud at Merino Lodge ; 
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above all, his own favourite blood 
mare, which 500 guineas would not 
purchase, that sum having been re- 
veatedly offered for her in vain! 
Touch upon ornamental grounds and 
landscape-gardening ; that is his forte. 
Modern designers, he says, will prose 
by the hour about the beauties of 
nature, the necessity of conforming 
to nature, and so forth. Now that 
is all vastly well in its way; but, 
according to his humble notions, if 
art cannot get a step or two beyond 
what nature usually performs, he 
would not give a rush for her. He 
cares not what others may think, 
but for his own part he does like 
temples, statues, grottoes, labyrinths, 
fountains, trees cut into shapes, and 
all that sort of thing, as may still 
be found at some old castles in France, 
and as may be seen any fine summer 
day at Merino Lodge. Finally, as for 
music, you should enter the far- 
famed concert-room there, when it 
is lighted up for a soirée, and hear 
“how my daughter Louisa’s voice 
fills it. Head, sir, though I say it, 
that girl is a nonsuch, and shewed 
talents for music from her cradle.” 

Such, in reality, is the much-de- 
spised tailor. And though last, not 
least, if you choose to trample on all 
the conventional proprieties of life, 
and to do such a bizarre thing as to 
accept his invitation to dinner, you 
may discover that the flattering de- 
scriptions of Merino Lodge were far 
from being without foundation. A 
tradesman’s hard cash will purchase 
comforts and elegancies as well as 
that of a duke, and free England 
permits him to enjoy them. 

Talk against tailors indeed! Why, 
an article of sixteen pages would not 
be too much—indeed, would not suf- 
fice-—-to contain the arguments and 
illustrations which crowd on one’s 
mind in their favour. By the by, 
we recollect an authentic story of 
some events, the series of which 
commenced in Scotland about sixty 
years ago, and from which the cha- 
racter of the tailor gained an im- 
mense triumph, almost enough to 
silence the babbling tongue of half- 
witted prejudice in that district. In 
those days it was the custom at the 
residences of country gentlemen, as 
well as farmers who were situated 
far from town, to employ itinerant 
artists, who were received as guests 
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in the servants’ hall, and lived at the 
great house till their work was com- 
pleted. It happened that an operative 
of this class was once engaged at the 
eastle of a surly, old, hard-drinking 
Jaird, who had several marriageable 
daughters, one (and one only) of 
whom could boast a handsome face 
and figure, therefore had become an 
object of envy and aversion to her 
amiable elder sisters, by whom she 
was treated worse than a Cinderella. 

The itinerant artist, the less than 
ninth part of a man, happened, 
nevertheless, to be young, handsome, 
and intélligent ; at all events he ap- 
peared so in the estimation of Miss 
Jessy, who kept her own counsels, 
but had soon made up her mind to 
the decision that the young tailor 
was nine times a “ properer man” 
than any of the claret-consuming 
guests whom she had hitherto beheld 
in the convivial circles at Kilspindock. 
The youth, as it chanced, found a 
good share of professional employ- 
ment in the servants’ hall ; and hay- 
ing also with great skill repaired two 
gold-laced festival suits for the laird 
(which then looked as good as new), 
he was at length consulted respecting 
some alterations in a sky-blue riding- 
habit pertaining to Miss Girzy, and 
the turning of a scarlet spencer, 
much the worse for wear, which had 
been a favourite dress of the beau- 
tiful Miss Jessy. This was his con- 
cluding job. All was at length wound 
up; and one fine moonlight evening, 
having received his wages, the tailor 
departed. 

In the course of that memorable 
night, some household duties having 
been neglected which usually de- 
volved on the fair Cinderella, loud 
and fierce were the protestations of 
Mademoiselles Girzy and Dorothea 
against the laziness and heedlessness 
of their younger sister. But, mean- 
while, where on earth had Jess hid- 
den herself? What was the use of 
scolding, unless she could be made to 
hear and to suffer? From garret 
to cellar resounded the name of the 
culprit, followed by the endearing 
epithets of “ idle tawpie,” “ mislear’t 
ne’er-do-weel,” « plaikit gommeral,” 
“ graceless limmer,” “de’el be in her, 
that [ should say sie a word!” and 
so forth; but the vehement search 
was in vain. ‘The household servants 
had collected in the kitchen; and 
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when interrogated, stood aghast, 
looking as if they were afraid to 
speak. One giddy young scullion in 
the background was indeed heard to 
titter, ut soon found it expedient to 
make her escape out of harm’s way. 
At length, as if roused by this minor 
incident, an old woman, who, having 
survived all her faculties for serving 
lairds or ladies, had, if not much be- 
lied, engaged herself as a witch in the 
service of the devil—one who had 
lived long enough to get beyond the 
boundaries of worldly hopes or fears 
—this eccentric personage, in three 
words, settled the question,— 

“Tf ye maun ken,” said she, raising 
her voice, which beautifully com- 
bined a croak and a screech, “ Miss 
Jessy, poor thing, is aff and awa’ 
with the tailor!” 

* * a * 

Dire and immitigable, though 
quite useless, was the rage of the 
laird. No language, not even the 
most sonorous Erse, could adequately 
express it; the universe was not 
capacious enough to hold it! As to 
his ever extending the paternal hand 
of forgiveness to his daughter, far 
less to the tailor, it was out of the 
question. On the contrary, he would 
have made no inconsiderable effort to 
effect their utter destruction. 

Meanwhile, where was the artist, and 
what had really become of the young 
lady? In Scotland, be it remembered, 
there needs by law no public cere- 
monial, nor even the aid of a clergy- 
man, to constitute a valid marriage. 
The mere consent of each party esta- 
blished by writing, or acknowledged 
before competent “witnesses, is suffi- 
cient, But in the present instance, 
by the interchange of written lines, 
the young people had been made 
man’and wife before they left the 
castle of Kilspindock, and they quietly 
walked home across the wild moors 
and mosses, to spend the honey-moon 
at the tailor’s humble cottage in the 
hamlet of Clochabers. “ Marry in 
haste, and repent at leisure,” says a 
sneering old proverb, as if there were 
not another ready to knock it on the 
head with ; “ Happy the wooing that’s 
not long a doing.” But, to own the 
truth, our young tailor, after a short 
interval of reflection, found himself’ 
in a situation not entirely enviable. 

To maintain a lady wife in a humble 
cottage, though difficult, might have 
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been possible enough, had not in- 
come decreased, and enemies unex- 
pectedly started up. After the first 
exclamations of “ Gude guide us!” 
“* Eh sirs!” ‘** Did ony body ever 
hear the like o’ that ¥” and so forth, 
the once kind neighbours began to 
take the old laird’s part, indicating 
their decided opinions that Miss 
Jessy had done a “ rash ack,” and 
that “ tailor Jock” deserved to be 
sent to Botany Bay for encouraging 
her. As for the old laird himself, 
he had sworn to mutilate or assassin- 
ate Jock at the first convenient op- 
portunity. Under circumstances like 
these, a “fine gentleman” would pro- 
bably have despaired ; but in our 
young hero’s estimation, the diffi- 
culties were only an increased spur 
to industry ; and feeling strong in his 
own powers of exertion wherever a 
fair field was open, he and Jessy one 
fine morning placed themselves on 
board ship, and sailed for London. 
The step was a lottery chance, but 
it proved successful. ‘The captain of 
the smack admired the courage and 
spirit exhibited by our ci-devante 
Miss Jessy. Being well acquainted 
with “ Babylon the Great,” he smooth- 
ed many ‘difficulties which would 
otherwise have been overpowering to 
friendless strangers at the outset. 
Jock” directly found employment 
at the house of a brother Scot in 
affluent circumstances, who then 
stood in need ofa foreman. From 
comm ncement to close, this con- 
nexion was propitious. Jock proved 
himself professionally clever and in- 
dustrious, and these qualities were 
surpassed in him only by his inflexi- 
ble steadiness. He had soon disco- 
vered the grand point on which suc- 
cessful industry depends, namely, to 
make the exertion of that industry 
one’s principal enjoyment; also to 
find more pleasure in foregoing a 
useless expense than in giving way 
to it. His wife had good sense 
enough to comprehend her own situ- 
ation thoroughly, therefore concur- 
red in all the tailor’s views. The 
rest may easily be foreseen. From 
being a foreman, Jock soon rose to 
the dignity of a master, having 
a large 
his own. He felt proud when he 
carried his first spare 500/. to deposit 
in the three per cents., where it af- 
terwards grew undisturbed till it 
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produced 10001. ‘Step by step, but 
regularly, he and his wife progressed 
up hill. Their march was toilsome, 
no doubt, but cheered by the con- 
viction that they were encountering 
no reverses. He had a long and 
prosperous life, and died wealthy. 

A son, whom he had educated in his 
own habits of economy, followed for 
some time in the father’s track. But 
the son having become chefofthe most 
fashionable establishment at the west 
end, and having formed a marriage 
connexion which gave him great in- 
crease of capital, gradually enlarged 
his plans. ‘Io the surprise of many, 
he gave his sons and daughters the 
education of gentlemen and _ ladies. 
But he had his own special views of 
so doing. The haughty old laird 
had died unreconciled to his runaway 
daughter. His immediate successor, 
and those others who still remained 
of the ancient race of Kilspindock, 
were said to be equally proud. ‘The 
tailor had formed his own schemes 
for reading them a lesson; and for 
this the tide of events at last brought 
him about a noble opportunity. An 
estate actually adjoining to the lands 
of Kilpinsdock fell into the market, 
and it was predicted that it might be 
had for a low price. On this estate 
was situated the hamlet of Clocha- 
bers, wherein his honoured parent 
had been born, and first exercised 
his trade. A day was fixed by the 
newspapers for the sale of the pro- 
perty by auction. The fashionable 
tailor arrayed himself in one of his 
own elegant surtouts, stepped into the 
mail, attended the sale, and, there 
being little or no competition, easily 
clenched a bargain. After about five 
years more, having by that time 
greatly improved the house and 
grounds, and feeling that he could 
retire with dignity, he wound up his 
affairs in London, removed his amia- 
and took 
possession. 

In trifles may be found strong in- 
dications of character. The tailor’s 
equipage was of course in the newest 
London mode, but it was plain and 
unostentatious. Instead of armorial 
bearings, he sported only the plainest 
of shields (no mantling), with a simple 
cipher. His daughters, of course, 
wore the most fashionable London 
dresses, but they sported no glaring 
varieties of colour, no flaunting fur- 
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belows, ribands, and laces,—in a 
word, shewed the simplicity of 
Quakerism without the gaucherie. 
His own manners and those of his 
wife were calm, respectable, quiet, 
and unobtrusive. Still, the tailor, it 
is true, could not be quite sunk; and 
the neighbouring gentry, though po- 
lite, were shy; they evinced the 
forms, but not the cordiality, of good 
neighbourhood. But the tailor cared 
not a button for them. He had 
effected his own plans, and had his 
own resources. In the mornings, 
instead of taking the pattern-book, 
and going about among first-rate 
customers, he took his fowling-piece, 
and went among the grouse and par- 
tridges. When the shooting season 
had passed, or when the weather 
lowered, he became more intent upon 
his farming accounts, and studied 
works on agriculture, with a view to 
the introduction of new modes of 
farming in Scotland, as to which, 
with the help ofan English bailiff, he 
did in some measure succeed, great] 

to the wonder and edification of his 
neighbours. Butacontested election 
came, and the tailor commanded 
three votes. He was somebody then, 
and both candidates were equally 
ready to “sink the tailor.” Not 
only did he vote for the successful 
aspirant ; but, on his own health be- 
ing proposed after dinner, he made a 
speech,—and such a speech! It was, 
indeed, worthy of being remembered, 
—abounding as it did in good and 
cordial feelings,— unpretending, mo- 
dest, sensible, witty, humorous ! 
This clenched matters in his favour ; 
and henceforth, with one accord, his 
neighbours determined to “sink the 
tailor.” But is this all? No; as 
years rolled on, there came greater 
changes. ‘The proud race of Kilspin- 
dock declined more and more into 
insignificance, till at length, on the 
demise of that laird who had suc- 
ceeded to him of the laced coats and 
haughty temper, our friend the elo- 
quent tailor was found by the deed 
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of entail to be heir-at-law to the 
whole landed property. He, how- 
ever, never did, and never would, 
take possession of Kilspindock Castle 
as a place of residence, but made it 
over to his eldest son, a promising 
student, educated at Cambridge for 
the English bar, and who shortly af- 
terwards married a young lady of 
good rank in Scotland. So much 
for the annals of foolish pride and 
wise industry ! 

Talk against tailors, indeed! We 
intended only eight pages, and shall 
keep within the measure. But let 
those whose tongues are most nimble 
against the craft—let them, we say, 
before they utter another word— 
only try whether they can emulate, 
or even in a remote manner imitate, 
the tailor’s acquirements and virtues! 
For example, let the scoffer endea- 
vour to stitch two or three buttons 
on an old coat, or mend a button-hole. 
How he will fret, fume, and toil 
over the work which to the vigilant 
and long-suffering tailor has at length 
become a mere matter of pastime! 
How will his threads entangle, his 
knots disentangle, his needles break, 
and wound his own bungling hands ; 
and after all, when forsooth the job 
is supposed to be finished, the coat, 
within an hour's wear, proves in a 
worse predicament than before! If 
so, if even the merest and most su- 
perficial triflé is to the uninitiated 
thus laborious, what must be the in- 
tricate, fathomless, incomprehensible 
seams of an entire new coat! And 
yet, with what miraculous combina- 
tion of imperturbable patience and 
juggler-like vivacity is this work 
performed by the tailor! How he 
must have resisted and tamed down 
the worst frailties of human nature, 
its restlessness, variableness, and ob- 
stinacy, before he could possibly ar- 
rive at this perfection of art! Verily, 
the good tailor is a wonderful cha- 
racter. He is a philosopher and 
practical moralist of the highest 
grade. 
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BUDGET OF A BLUE JACKET OF THE BELLE POULE FRIGATE 5 


OR, JOURNAL OF THE JOURNEY FROM TOULON TO ST. HELENA, AND THENCE TO 
THE INVALIDES AT PARIS. 


To Oxtver YORKE, ESQ. 
Portsmouth, aboard the , 1841. 
My pear Oxtver,—The journal which I now send you is a veritable 
journal, every word of which was written by that high and lofty-minded 
fellow (he’s a main-top man, you know) Le Herou, of the Belle Poule 
frigate. Herou and I got acquainted some dozen years ago, on the South 
American station, in a very droll fashion. While roaming in the streets of 
Porto Bello, he got into a row with a canny Caledonian, a gunner’s mate of 
H. M. ship . The Scotchman did not speak a word of French, nor the 
Frenchman a word of English ; and from words which they did not under- 
stand they were proceeding to fisty-cuffs; when I, who had the good for- 
tune to be born in Mackynleth, swearing a Welsh oath or two, addressed 
Herou, who first saw the light at Morlaix. The effect was magical; we 
understood each other, and embraced under the shade of the Cordilleras as 
though we had been born in the same village. From that day to this, Herou 
has been my own familiar friend. Though Iam a Welshman, and he a 
Breton, not a hot or choleric word has ever passed between us. We first met 
on the shores of the Pacific, and after at the Friendly Isles ; and these names 
and the community of Celtic tongue seem to have bound us in a bond of 
brotherhood and peace. I followed Herou’s request in sending his journal 
to the Times, which published a small portion of it; but now, what with the 
budget of Baring, and the endless, driftless talk to which it has given rise, I 
despair of seeing it in print in that broad sheet before Christmas. But what 
the Times is to the days of the year, you are, dear Oxiver, to the months ; 
and in transferring the MS. to your pages, I am sure I equally fulfil the 
intentions of the author,—for you have, in your way, done as much for the 
nayy as any man in Great Britain. Health and long life! 
Tom JENKIN Ap Jongs AP BARNACLE. 


Cuapter I. 


MY FIRST ACQUAINTANCE WITH TOM-——-DEPARTURE OF OUR CAPTAIN-——ARRIVAL AT TOULON 
—TUNNIES—THE CHAPELLE ARDENTE—THE CENOTAPH-——-M. CHARNER ; M. HERNOUX, 
CAPITAINE DE VAISSEAU ; M. DE ROHAN CHABOT—LAS CASES, GOURGAUD, BERTRAND— 
L'ABBE FELIX COQUEREAU —— ROMANCES OF EUGENE SUE — PETTICOAT INFLUENCE —— 
SILK STOCKINGS AND CALVES SOLDIERS AND STOCK-BROKERS — LA FAVORITE AND 
CAPTAIN GUYET— MARCHAND, THE VALET+DE-CHAMBRE=—THE COUNTRY ROUND 
TOULON——WE SET SAIL FOR ST, HELENA —CADIZ : THE WOMEN — CADIZ THEATRE— 
MISTAKE OF ROHAN CHABOT——THE FANDANGOLA SEXNORA BURGOS——LOVE-MAKING 
CURIOUS RENDEZVOUS-——-LA BURGOS AGAIN.wA BEAUTY OF SIXTY-—A YOUNG GREEK 
——SPANISH SERENADING=—DANCING WITH A YOUNG PARTNER=—SENSATION CREATED 
BY THE ABBE —SHRRDS AND RELICS — EXQUISITE CALVES =< SAIL FOR MADEIRA -—— 
FUNCHAL ROADS-—— AMOURS DE PASSAGE=—A BOUNCING BRUNETTE AND FIVE CHUBBY 
CHILDREN — SENORA FONSECA AND HER HUSBAND — DINNER GIVEN TO THE OFFICERS 
—cCOURSE \ CHEVAL IN THE INTERIOR OF THE ISLAND—MY ROSINANTE — DANGER 
OF THE ABBE—FALL OF M. CHABOT—BEARING OF OUR PRINCE— PRODUCE OF THE 
VINEYARDS—— IDEAS OF THE NATIVES AS TO NAPOLEON PROSTRATION BEFORE THE 
SPOT DESTINED TO RECEIVE THE EMPEROR’S ASHES—DEPARTURE FROM MADEIRA— 
CHANT DE CIRCONSTANCE— ALARM OF FIRE—THREE BURNT CUTLETS— RAGE OF OUR 
COOK—CRY OF LAND-——THE PEAK OF TENERIFFE—S8T,.CROIX—THE MOLE—MANTILLAS 
—THE ETAT-MAJOR—OBELISK OF THE VIRGIN==A GROUP OF JOLLY ENGLISH OFFICERS 
——- NELSON; HIS ATTACK ON THE FORTS IN JULY 1797—A MISUNDERSTANDING —THE 
AMENDE HONORABLE--INTERCHANGE OF COURTESIES. 


Every body, high or low, now’ nor M. Gisquet,} but a simple sailor 
writes his Journal or his Memoirs; on board the Belle Poule, I do not in 
and though I am neither the devil* good sooth see why I should not 


* Mémoires du Diable, par Frederic Soulié. 
+ Mémoires de M, Gisquet, Ancien Préfet de Police. 
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write my Impressions de Voyage as 
well as Alexander Dumas. ‘To pub- 
lish the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, in a French journal, con- 
cerning the grand affair in which 
our ship’s company has been en- 
gaged, would have the effect of keep- 
ing ‘me a simple sailor all my life ; 
therefore I consign this my log-book 
to my brother tar Tom, whose ac- 
quaintanee I made afloat, and he 
may, if he pleases, publish it in The 
Times of London, which the Senti- 
nelle de la Marine says has done 
more for the English naval service 
than all the journals, great and small, 
in France for our navy. 

At the end of June every thing 
was ready for our departure. Our 
captain (God bless him!) did not de- 
lay us. On the 2d of July he had 
left Paris, and on the 6th he had ar- 
rived at Toulon. Ina few minutes 
after his arrival, his royal highness 
was aboard. ‘The moment our cap- 
tain put foot on the quarterdeck, he 
launched forth into praises of our ac- 
tivity, zeal, &c. This noble and right 
royal fellow owed us these compli- 
ments at the least. On hearing the 
pleasing words fall out of the corner 
of his royal mouth, we flung up our 
castors high in air, and raised such a 
shout, Diantre! as frightened all the 
tunnies into the Bay of Ciotat. 

In a minute or so, the captain was 
between decks. He longed to see 
the chapelle ardente covered over 
with black velvet embroidered with 
silver. There he found the imperial 
cenotaph with two figures represent- 
ing History and Justice, the decora- 
tion of the Legion of Honour, and a 
figure representing Religion ; at the 
angles were four eagles, and at the 
base the imperial crown. Our ship's 
crew expected to see all the old and 
faithful servants of the emperor. 
We hoped, nay believed, that in so 
sacred a mission favour and favour- 
ites would be alike overlooked. 

There came on board, indeed, old 
and trusty friends of the “ Grande 
Homme ;” so far all was well; but 
there also came certain courtly folks, 
to whom the smell of pitch and tar 
was a pure abomination. “ Out on 
these fiddle-faddle muscadins !” said I 
to myself at the first blush, “ for 
they spoil my self-satisfaction ;” but, 
on second thoughts, I said, “ Perhaps 
I may accustom myself to their 
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grimaces, though I like not a bone in 
the skin that holds them.” 

I have already told you, ‘Tom, who 
was our captain. Our first-lieutenant 
was M. Charner, capitaine de cor- 
vette. Charner is still a young man, 
but he is the right sort of timber, 
without knot or splinter. He has 
both head and heart, and counts al- 
ready honourable services. The 
aide-de-camp of the Prince was M. 
Hernoux, capitaine de vaisseau, and 
deputy. Touching this biped, mum’s 
the word. He’s an officer, Tom—I’m 
only a sailor, and I hope I know my 
duty. ‘The Prince was also accom- 
panied by TEnseigne Touchard, as 
officier Pordonnance. M. de Rohan 
Chabot, a very young man—I had 
almost said a child—appeared as 
commissary charged by the king to 
preside at the exhumation and trans- 
lation of the body. Such a choice 
undoubtedly excited more murmurs 
than smiles aboard, but none of our 
crew had a voice in his majesty’s 
councils, and all the world said it was 
right and proper. 

And now to the better side of the 
picture. We had also with us the 
Baron Las Cases, Lieutenant-General 
Baron Gourgaud, Lieutenant-General 
Bertrand, with M. Arthur Bertrand 
his son,—all companions of the em- 
peror’s exile. 

These worthy men were received 
by the ship’s company with respect- 
ful sympathy. We also recognised 
with pleasure four old servants of 
the emperor— St. Denis and Nover- 
rat, valets de chambre; Pierron, 
officier de bouche; and Archambault, 
pequeur. M. L’Abbé Felix Coque- 
reau, a comely and very fat-faced 
priest, was the ship’s chaplain. We 
were led to hope that the Comte de 
las Cases, the venerable author of the 
book which all who know how to 
read have already read, would also 
be of our party ; but we heard his 
son explain, that age and infirmities 
prevented his parent from fulfilling 
the wish nearest to his heart. 

The moment the Abbé Felix 
Coquereau laid hold of the cable 
dabordage 1 saw, that like your 
humble servant, he had read the 
maritime romances of M. Eugene 
Sue. The oily man of God brushed 
back his black and bushy locks, and 
in good round well-set phrases made 


us a speech so soft and silky, that I 
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had a mind to break its euphonous 
uniformity with a few Gallic G— 
d—s. 

I have no touch of the saint in 
me, my dear Tom, as you well know, 
but I oa all the cloth as a part and 
parcel of the remembrances which 
recall my infancy, my native village, 
and my poor old mother. 

Neither M. Felix Coquereau, nor 
his allocution, recalled any of these 
pleasing recollections. The mixture 
of seminaristic modesty and nautical 
devil-may-care-ishness which his 
portly person perfectly typified al- 
most caused me to laugh outright. 
As it was, I put my tongue in my 
cheek; but my more indiscreet com- 
panions laughed outright sailorly, 
and the fat young priest became the 
object of scrutiny and inquiry on the 
orlop deck. Every one asked who he 
was, whence he came? At length we 
learned that his sacerdotal campaign 
was limited to a dozen sermons 
preached at Cherbourg. We learned 
that the respectable and moral mi- 
nistry of Thiers was opposed to the 
nomination of the abbé, but that 
powerful petticoat influence had car- 
ried the day at last. These details 
excited the very equivocal interest 
attached to this priest. For myself, 
I thought the man self-sufficient and 
theatrical. He had the apostolic air 
toa T; but then he also had a fine 
leg and foot, and a silk stocking 
which fitted him to admiration. Ah! 
mon cher Tom, les charmans mollets et 
les bas de soie noire si supérieurement 
tirés ! 

Some there are who will ask what 
silk stockings and a fine calf had to 
(lo with so solemn a ceremony ; but 
you shall see by and by that these 
well-made stockings, fitting like a 
glove, and this superb sacerdotal calf, 
were not without their uses. 

A simple sailor like me—and such 
you know I am—had opportunities 
of approaching the servants of the 
emperor only. Tu Dieu! what a fine 
set of fellows! What noble bearing, 
what affability and politeness they 
evinced towards our ship's company ! 
[low different from the well-fed var- 
lets of bankers and agens du Change ! 
“ Tel maitre, tel valet,” is an old pro- 
verb. These fellows felt and knew 
whom they had served; they smelt 
of Marengo and Austerlitz, and not 
of the Exchange and the Caisse. 
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The corvette La Favorite set sail 
with us, commanded by Capt. Guyet. 
A word as to this worthy and excel- 
lent officer. The sailor who knows 
how to write may not say what he 
thinks of indifferent officers ; but, on 
the other hand, he is free to speak as 
he lists of such as he thinks good 
sailors, Captain Guyet is the father 
of his crew. Amidst them he ap- 
pears, as it were, in the bosom of his 
family. Invested with such authority, 
there are few in any country who 
exercise it so mildly as he does. 

Guyet, parbleu, is always on his 
quarterdeck. He is not the man to 
dally and dangle about the anti- 
chambers of the little great, and he 
is therefore aide-de-camp to neither 
king nor prince. 

The valet-de-chambre of the em- 
yeror, Marchand, of whom he said in 
Vis last will, “ The services which he 
rendered me were those of a friend,” 
embarked on board the Favorite. It 
was easy to see that this worthy fel- 
low deserved all that his master had 
said of him. From Toulon to St. 
Ilelena, and from St. Helena to 
Cherbourg, he never once forgot 
himself. He continued, as he began, 
simple, modest, affable, and obliging. 

At half-past seven o'clock, on the 
7th of July, the weather being beau- 
tiful, we set sail for St. Helena. The 
country presented, as far as the eye 
could reach, a curious and imposing 
spectacle. The coast, which assumes 
the form of a vast amphitheatre co- 
vered with olive, vine, and fig-trees, 
intermingling with bristling batteries 
and forts, seemed too narrow and 
confined to contain the immense mass 
of living beings assembled from the 
adjacent communes to witness our 
departure. Oh, inevitable destiny ! 
It was on the very spot where the 
hero first gained his laurels that this 
multitude pressed to witness our de- 
parture to collect all that remained 
of his merely mortal body. Then 
there rose to heaven from the grey 
and parched heights of La Malgue 
tens of thousands of aspirations for 
our safe arrival and speedy return, 
from the very spot on which the 
hero stood while he pointed success- 
fully his cannon. One hundred thou- 
sand voices swelled the diapason of 
prayer and praise ; for we were the 
deputies sent by France, aided by the 


people of England, to wash out a 
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stain, and to bring back a glory. In 
the midst of this immense concert of 
acclamative vivats, mingled with the 
roar of the artillery of the forts, 
La Favorite stood out first to sea. 
Heaven seemed to lend favouring 
breezes, for the corvette spread out 
all her sails, and with a fresh nor’- 
wester bounded out of the roadstead. 
‘The Belle Poule weighed somewhat 
sooner, believing the corvette to be 
the faster vessel, and not wishing to 
be outsailed. The weather continued 
beautiful for several days. Nothing 
remarkable aboard. At daybreak, 
on the 16th of July, nine days after 
our departure from Toulon, we en- 
tered the bay of Cadiz. I had often 
been to Cadiz before, and I thought 
I knew the place; but whether my 
“clay was made muddy” by an extra 
glass, or whether I was mad with joy, 
1 know not, but Cadiz appeared to 
me new: it seemed as though I had 
beheld it for the first time. 

Seen either at daybreak or by 
moonlight, the bay of Cadiz is a 
thing unique. The mouth, narrow 
at the entrance, is defended by the 
forts of Matagorda, so admirably 
placed, that the two points on which 
they are built seem to have jutted 
out of the sea designedly to receive 
them. In the distance is seen the 
city itself,—Cadiz, the charming Ca- 
diz, with those white and beautiful- 
looking houses, as though they were 
built of alabaster. These very man- 
sions were the cradle and the ram- 
part of Spanish independence. Ata 
time when all the fortresses, all the 
cities of the kingdom, bent their 
brows before the brother of Napo- 
leon—when priests and monks in- 
voked Heaven to shower blessings on 
the head of the new king—when the 
tribunals resounded with his name, 
in which justice was then adminis- 
tered—when the national troops 
abandoned the country to Guerillas, 
driven back as they were to the inac- 
cessible mountains—when Ferdinand 
himself, dethroned and a prisoner at 
Valengay, asked in marriage the hand 
of one of Napoleon’s sisters,— Cadiz 
alone, and unchangeable still, proudly 
held up her head ; and, amidst the 
thundering of our batteries, here 
the Cortes fabricated the constitu- 
tion of 1812. It was strange, 
amidst all these souvenirs, to see in 
1840, in the very same bay, two 
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French ships of war, one commanded 
by a king’s son, on their way to an 
English island to bring back the body 
of that Great Man who had been 
so long the terror, if he was not the 
admiration, of Spain, thirty years 
before. 

I delight in Cadiz. It is the plea- 
santest place in the world for us tars. 
Les femmes, mon cher Tom, voila la 
beauté de Cadiz. Nothing on earth— 
I had almost said in heaven—is com- 
parable to the beauty of their figures, 
their soft glances, their large warm 
velvety eyes. And then their feet— 
their delicious, darling little feet— 
shod in the prettiest satin shoes in 
the world! And withal so soft and 
tender (that is to say, when not jea- 
lous), so affable and spirituelles, so 
prone to give a decided preference to 
French sailors, proving at once their 
discernment and just appreciation! 
But, if I pursue this subject further, 
I shall make you thundering Jack 
Tars jealous as the Turk! The pavé 
of the place is delightful. It seems 

yressly made for the pretty feet, 
silk-stockinged and satin-shod, which 
tread upon it “ from night to morn, 
from morn to dewy eve.” Would 
that I could here cast anchor for the 
rest of my life ! 

While we lay in the roadstead, the 
Prince’s long-boat took him ashore 
nightly. He paraded the streets of 
Cadiz incognito, as said, and doubtless 
thought, the secretary of embassy. 
But the townspeople soon recognised 
our captain, and followed him to do 
him honour. I know not whether 
my partiality for Cadiz blinds me, 
but I discovered in the reception of 
the people for our prince a delicacy 
and cordiality which pleased me 
mightily. I don’t think it could be 
surpassed, though it certainly might 
be equalled, at Paris. 

In that same Paris I, nevertheless, 
have heard people, who ought to 
know better, say what savages those 
Spaniards are! 

The indiscreet people of the town 
(there are such to be found every 
where) sometimes made the blunder 
of mistaking M. Chabot, the Com- 
missaire du ” Roi, for the Prince of 
Joinville. The commissaire appeared 
rather pleased at this, though it an- 
noyed our ship’s crew sadly. In fact, 
we soon ascertained that M. Chabot 
desired to prolong these blunders as 
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much as possible. We could not di- 
vine the reason for the life of us; 
for, apart from a conformity in re- 
spect to age, there is not the shadow 
of a shade of resemblance between 
the Prince de Joinville, who is a 
very handsome young officer, and 
M. Chabot, who was Commissaire du 
Roi. 

There is a theatre at Cadiz. I 
must say it certainly is not the most 
brilliant thing in that sweet city. 
We, nevertheless, went to this theatre 
sometimes, such as it was. I know 
not what others thought, but I can 
tell you I was amused very tolerably. 
We were received by the audience 
when we went with the greatest cor- 
diality and kindness. ‘The very best 
places were given to us; the actors 
played for us, and at us; and the 
cic though generally attentive 
to the play, one and all seemed also 
to enter into our little feelings. 
Several of us got behind the scenes. 
The amoureuse, who represented a 
Castilian princess, was one of those 
charming Andalusian girls sung and 
celebrated from the “ brain-coinage ” 
of some of our romancers of Paris. 
She was charming even in an old 
morning and rather ragged costume ; 
and found particular favour in the 
eyes of two officers attached to the 
person of the Prince, as well as in 
those of M. Chabot, the young secre- 
tary of embassy. 

Between the acts the orchestra, 
composed of three musicians! pro- 
vided with instruments little known 
in France, regaled us with old 
French airs,—a little disfigured, it is 
true, but nevertheless reconnaissables 
by experienced ears. Out on the lout 
who could criticise on such an occa- 
sion! ‘The exquisite politeness was 
in the intention. 

But all this was nothing. The 
real sight, and that which astonished 
us, from the captain to the cabin- 
boy, was the concluding fandango. 
I could write a book, though no 
scholar, on the fandango alone. 
Danse ravissante! Voluptuous, co- 
quettish, pantomimic, tender by turns, 
it steals into the heart, and charms 
away the senses of the wisest of the 
sons of men. It is alone at Cadiz 
that the fandango is properly danced. 
Every where else it is paltry, pitiful, 
—shall I say, disgusting ? At Cadiz 
alone it is divine. 
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The piece over, La Seiiora Burgos 
advanced to the foot-lights. The 
applause was almost frenzied. Soon, 
however, you could hear a pin drop. 
Every eye was fixed, every tongue 
was silent, every breath suppressed. 
Plunged in silent ecstasy, we all fol- 
lowed those alternately graceful and 
magically rapid poses of the dan- 
satrice. 

She had ceased to move, but we 
were still under the charm of her 
magical influence, and during a full 
minute contained our breath. But 
soon, at a given signal, we caused the 
very theatre to shake with applause. 
Senora Burgos was recalled, and 
crowned with a deluge of garlands. 

Mind, Tom, I don’t say the fan- 
dango, 2s danced by the sejiora, was 
rigorously modest; but, mon vieux, 
nothing is perfect in this sublunary 
world, which is a pleasant place 
enough, after all. One must have 
a thoroughly good ear to follow the 
measure of this dance. Nature does 
wonders for the women of Cadiz in 
this particular. ‘They are all born 
musicians. Their songs are simple, 
pathetic, and full of expression. In 
their balls, which are gay, and with- 
out pretension, the dancers form, so 
to speak, a portion of the music. 
They join in it not only with their 
sweet voices, but with hand and heel. 
While the castagnettes add to the 
vigour and vivacity of the movement, 
the feet keep time with unalterable 
precision. These varied appliances, 
all acting in perfect unity, produce 
a harmony and ensemble perfectly 
ravishing. 

Foreigners can never properly sing 
the Spanish sequedilla. ‘These airs, 
monotonous at first, become, as the 
enthusiasm of the singer increases, 
warm, tender, nay, even fierce. 

To return to the Sefiora Burgos, 
who, it will be seen by and by, 
amused us in more ways than one. 
After having been crowned with a 
perfect harvest of flowers, she was 
called on by a few to reappear. The 
dame did not certainly require much 
pressing. Excited by our redoubled 
bravos, she surpassed herself. One 
very young man of our expedition 
could not behold so many charms 
unscathed. He took it into his head 
to make a conquest of one who ex- 
cited such universal admiration. Al- 
together and wholly épris I will not 
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say that he was; for, doubtless, va- 
nity and the desire of being talked 
of were among the considerations 
which influenced him. Every one 
on board might contest with this 
lover the glory of sharing in our 
common journey, but he wished to 
be unique and alone in gaining the 
heart and person of La Sejiora Burgos. 
An ass laden with gold will, it is 
said, enter the gates of the strongest 
city. Penetrated with the proverb, 
our innamorato sent a purse by his 
servant to this “ belle des belles.” 
La Burgos—worthy, excellent woman 
as she was—understood this universal 
language in spirit and in letter. Ren- 
dezvous was soon given, and the 
heart of the lover was all agog ; but 
unfortunately for him, he was in the 
same position as the Abbé Coquereau. 
He had read perchance, or for pe- 
nance, the Maritime 
M. Eugene Sue, who is the very 
antipodes of a Glascock or a Mar- 
ryat. In one of them, La Vigie de 
Coat Ven, 1 think he had read of a 
certain lover—traitorous dog that he 
was—posting his friends in ambuscade, 
in order to convince them how thrice 
blessed he had been. Our innamorato 
improved on this idea, for at the 
appointed hour half the ship’s crew 
were posted behind the umbrageous 
shade of an orange-grove to witness 
the triumph of this stripling. La 
Burgos arrived fearful and trembling. 
‘The moment our hero perceived her, 
he could scarcely restrain his tri- 
umphant vanity. As the seiiora ap- 
proached nearer however, we could 
plainly perceive that his face, which 
«a few moments before was radiant 
with joy, became all at once sombre 
and clouded. He slapped his fore- 
head convulsively; and when the 
sehora was within ten paces of him, 
took to his heels, and ran away at 
full speed. The friends in the grove 
were now in the secret of the sudden 
flight, for they could see, and their 
convulsive laughter proclaimed it 
too loudly, that the poor seiiora w: s 
sixty years old at the very least! 
But when on the stage, the ws ariest 
might have been deceived by this 
sexagenarian sorceress; there she 
scarcely appeared to have attained 
more than her twentieth year. 

Every day, while westayed at Cadiz, 
the band of the garrison came to St. 
Anthony’s Square, at the hour of 
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la retraite, and played national airs. 
The Prince, our captain, perceiving 
this, ordered the band of the Belle 
Poule to attend, and second that of 
the garrison. Our musicians were 
received with wonderful enthusiasm. 
The people filled the air with ex- 
pressions of thanks and gratitude. 
The next day, the ladies we met in 
the street addressed us, inquiring 
whether the band would play as it 
had done on the previous evening. 
For my own part, I said yes to every 
daughter of Eve among them; and 
my captain did not make a liar of me. 

It is the custom of the lieges in 
the good city of Cadiz to retire be- 
times. Already the inhabitants had 
regained their bed-chambers, and 
calm and quiet began to reign in the 
town; when about nine of the band 
of the Belle Poule, which had al- 
ready performed before the Consu- 
late of France, proceeded to the square 
of St. Anthony, under the orders of 
M. Goulieb, éléve de marine, a young 
Greek snatched from the sword of 
the Turks’ and educated by the care 
and attention of Madame Adelaide, 
sister of the king. We played, first, 
Riegos, and afterwards the Spanish 
constitutional hymn. Determined 
not to be outdone, the Spanish band 
returned the compliment, by playing 
the Marseillaise and the Chant du 
Départ. After this exchange of ci- 
vilities, the bands united, and played 
by turns the same airs. ‘This mili- 
tary serenade awoke the whole of the 
city. The bourgeois got up half- 
dressed; and the square and its 
issues were in a few moments dense- 
ly crowded. ‘The ladies, who are 
the same in all countries, caused their 
liege lords a little delay, because of 
their toilette; but, once dressed, 
they arrived in greater numbers than 
the men. And all these worthy 
Spaniards, women and men, filled 
the air with their joyous cries. ‘The 
shops again opened, as if by en- 
chantment, and some of the party 
took it into their head to buy 
torches. The idea was taken at the 
hop by the whole crowd. The 
Spaniards wished to have their torches 
too, and purchased them accordingly. 
Our band then commenced marching 
through the streets, escorted by 
thousands of torches, cinctured as it 
were with a flame before which the 
“ ineffectual ray” of day grew paler 
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and paler. <A population of more 
than ten thousand followed us, crying 
out, “ Vive la France I” “ Vivent les 
Francais £’ ‘The women who had at 
first joined us regained their bal- 
conies, and were looking out of their 
casements in perfect wonder; and 
wonder, you know, is involuntary 


praise, according to the definition of 


a didactic poet. Now and again, 
when we saw a pretty girl or a fine 
woman, we halted before her bal- 
cony, and cried from the very pit of 
our lungs, “ Vive la Constitution !” and 
louder still, “ Vivent les Dames Es- 
pagnolles !” 'The crowd re-echoed our 
shout, exclaiming with one accord, 
“ Vivent les marins Francais qui vont 
chercher les cendres de Napoleon!” 
And then handkerchiefs were waved, 
and expressive glances exchanged, 
and the acclamations commenced 
anew. Plus d'un bourgeois de Cadiz 
dut rentrer enroué—c'est sir, mon 
cher Tom. 
the town, the band halted. 
sentinels presented arms, and then 
every one,—citizens, ladies, navai 
officers, sailors, and all,—seemed to 
think that we ought to have a dance, 
and by torch-light too! In the 
twinkling of an eye, we were all in 
regular order, quite wis-a-wis as they 
say at Wapping. I had—I shall 
remember it to my dying day—a 
little partner, whose paces were as 
perfect in their way as the “ grand 
pas” of La Sefiora Burgos, and who 
had not (trust me for that, old boy) 
sixty winters to stiffen her articula- 
tions. Ah dam! non, as they say in 
Finisterre and Morbihan. Our dance 
lasted long. We got into and beyond 
the “wee sma’ hour ayont the twal,” 
and day broadly glared on us when 
we were fairly aboard the Belle 
Poule. Still the Spaniards shouted 
to the top of their bent, murdering 
the snoose which we had hoped to 
steal before mid-day. You see, 
therefore, how we were fétés “au 
grand complet.” But all I have told 
you is nothing compared with the 
delirious enthusiasm excited by Mon- 
sieur L’ Abbé Felix Coquereau. The 
population of Cadiz evinced for our 
almoner a respect—a veneration, bor- 
dering on idolatry. The women, 
above all, seemed at a loss how to 
evince their adoration. ‘This may 
be well enough conceived, if you, 
Tom, will but take the trouble of 
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following the reasoning —for admir- 
ation and idolatry have also their 
logic—of these fervent and simple 
creatures. They said Napoleon is 
the greatest man that ever existed ; 
certainly, therefore, the French na- 
tion has chosen for the sacred ser- 
vice of almoner on so solemn an oc- 
casion the very pearl of the French 
clergy ; argal M. Felix Coquereau is 
that precious pearl. Setting out in 
a regular fashion, from premises to 
conclusion, these simple, enthusiastic 
creatures literally kissed the hem of 
the apostle’s garment; and one of 
them, more fervid than the rest, 
did not hesitate to imprint a chaste 
and pious salute on his comely and 
chubby cheek ; and this in the mid- 
dle of the street in broad daylight. 

When at length the day of de- 
parture approached, threescore of 
seiioras, old, young, and middle- 
aged, armed ‘with scissors, rushed on 
the holy man 4 V’improviste. An 
idea of martyrdom and mutilation 
came over the apostolical almoner’s 
thoughts; but *twas for a moment 
only. Soon he saw it was not his 
sacred self, but his soutane, they 
wished to scarify. Tears, lament- 
ations, strenuous resistance, were all 
in vain. Sixty inexorable 
were simultaneously sect in motion 
by these pious Parce ; and the tail 
(would it were that loud prater, 
Daniel O’Connell’s) of the holy man’s 
cassock was cut away. Sixty shreds 
and patches, framed, glazed, and set 
in lockets, attest the piety and per- 
severance of the dames of Cadiz. In 
after ages, these scraps will be hand- 
ed down like Monaca’s handkerchief 
or Vincent de Paul’s toe-nail. The 
worthy maids and matrons were on 
the point of retiring, pleased with 
the success of their devout mission, 
when the shortened cassock of the 
abbé disclosed —“ tell it not in Gath, 
publish it not in the streets of Aska- 
fot "—the exquisitely formed calves 
(ah! les jolis mollets!) of this apostolic 
Apollo Belvidere. Enthusiasm was 
now at its acmé ; and, if we had not 
interposed, the delighted dames would 
have made minced-meat of the abbé’s 
stockings too. I doubt whether he is 
quite sure, at the present time of day, 
whether his legs are his own, though 
they form the ‘best part of his under- 
standing. 


5 ’ ” 
But the charms and seductions of 
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Cadiz never induced the captain to 
forget for one moment the sacred 
purpose of his voyage. After having 
anchored six days in this delicious 
spot, we set sail again at nine o'clock, 
on a heavenly morning, on. the 22d 
of July. The people of Cadiz dis- 
played towards us every mark of 
affectionate sympathy ; and, were it 
not for the difference of scenery, we 
might still have fancied ourselves at 
Toulon. Thousands lined the shore 
as we departed, waving hats and 
handkerchiefs. 

Whatever people may say to the 
contrary, I am at least convinced 
that the Spanish like us. It is not 
the first time that I have witnessed 
their reception of the French. True, 
they bore us some grudge on account 
of the expeditions of the Empire and 
the Restoration; but all that ill-will 
has long since passed away. I have 
heard people say the present Spanish 
government was not friendly to ours. 
So much the worse for it, say I. 

We sailed with a smart breeze for 
Madeira. Our Prince is an excellent 
seaman. One would say he had spent 
twenty years on the briny ocean. 

At ten o'clock on the morning of 
the 24th we anchored in the roads 
of Funchal. I will not describe the 
charming sites which meet the eye 
in every direction. They are well 
known to a maritime people. The 
town contains about 15,000 souls. 
The cleanliness and beauty of the 

lace are altogether owing to the 
English resident merchants. They 
had immense trouble at first; but 
succeeded at length in keeping the 
streets and pavé undefiled. 

Madeira and I were old friends. 
Some years ago, when we anchored 
at Funchal, it was my fate to form 
one of those amours de passage so 
frequent in the chequered life of a 
tar. There is hardly a latitude 
—I confess it freely—at which I 
have not left some tender souvenir. 
Women, Tom, let us look at them 
as we will, are every where the same. 
There is something in the precarious 
and adventurous life of sailors which 
takes their fancies mightily. The 
most icy virtue, which would stand 
a long soldierly siege, surrenders at 
—should I not say without—discre- 
tion to the first broadside of the 
bonnie blue-jackets. 

My conquest of the Camera de 
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Lobos was a bouncing brunette, who 
vowed she would stab herself if I 
ever left her. On my return, curious 
to learn how she had borne my ab- 
sence, I ran d@ toutes jambes to her 
former dwelling, when, lo! five 
chubby children were playing about 
the door. My dulcinea had married 
and become the mother of a family. 
From the best computation I could 
make as to the age of the eldest boy, 
I judged that in six weeks after my 
departure she had consoled herself 
for my loss. I will not trouble you 
with the history of the marriage of 
Sefiora Fonseca, or with a descrip- 
tion of M. Joao Fonseca, her liege 
lord. I left the house with a light 
heart and a clear conscience. We 
remained but two days at Madeira. 
That was quite enough to establish 
the reputation of M. Abbé Felix 
Coquereau on the most solid basis, 
So soon as our young priest shewed 
himself, he became “ the observed of 
all observers ;” and we had some 
trouble in preventing a repetition at 
Funchal of the scenes of Cadiz, 
“ Cet ecclésiastique, mon cher Tom, 
a du bonheur.” 

On the second day of our arrival, 
his royal highness our captain invited 
the officers of the Belle Poule and the 
La Favorite to a course a cheval in 
the interior of the island. Our prince 
is as fond of me as a king’s son can 
be of a poor devil of a maintop-man. 
I was chosen for and equipped as 
piqueur. I didn’t half like this, to 
tell you the truth; but I make it a 
point neither to reason nor to com- 
plain. When an order comes I obey 
it, without grumbling or complaint. 
Many a time has this obedient dis- 
position saved me in the olden 
time from the coups de garcette. 

We set off mounted on sorry 
horses, and ascended the hills. I 
had much ado to keep my seat on 
my Rosinante, who, though exces- 
sively lean, was abundantly frisky. 
I could not, nevertheless, help laugh- 
ing in my sleeve at the ¢ournure of 
our cavalcade. With the exception 
of M. Chabot, who sat on his saddle 
as straight and stiff as the mainmast 
of our ship, all the rest had the air 
of men in the stocks or pillory. It 
would have done your heart good to 
have seen the very restless, uneasy, 
agitated laying hold of the necks of 
their nags at every start and plunge. 
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There was, however, a forced laugh 
on the lips of all the cavaliers. As 
to the Abbé Felix Coquereau, en- 
gaged as he was in the double occu- 
pation of holding the bridle and 
protecting his magnificent calves 
(ah! les magnifiques mollets!) with 
the tail of a new cassock (purchased 
to supply the shorn one), he ran 
imminent risk of being spilt, as they 
say in the slang language of your 
country. 

On and on we rode, nevertheless, 
picking up from time to time some 
one of our party who made acquaint- 
ance with his mother Earth. But the 
ground now became every moment 
more impracticable ; and for sailors, 
proverbially indifferent horsemen, it 
was indeed a rude apprenticeship. 
M. Chabot, the only écuyer of our 
party, rallied us without mercy. But 
Heaven had a punishment in store 
for him; and it was not long before 
it fell on his head. In the midst of 
his antics the young secretary broke 
his stirrup-leathers, and measured 
his length upon the ground, in so 
ill-chosen and unsayoury a place, 
that it was pitiful to see, and by no 
means pleasant to come “ between 
the wind and his nobility.” 

But how had the exemplary Abbé 
Felix Coquereau invited the wrath 
of Heaven? We were wending our 
way along, almost forgetting the ac- 
cident of the future ambassador, 
when a shrill and piercing cry split 
our ears. The innocent abbé, victim 
of a never-sufficiently-to-be-lauded 
modesty, wished to enfold his calves 
(ah ! les mollets !) within his cassock 
in passing a rather difficult spot ; and 
the result was that the holy man fell, 
and fell, too, in a more detestable and 
unclean spot than the youthful di- 
plomatist. But the sacred and sacer- 
dotal character forbids details which 
border on la mauvaise plaisanterie. 
This last fall —* Oh, what a fall was 
there, my countrymen !”—necessi- 
tated a halt. Just by the road-side 
there was a delightful habitation, 
into which the Prince, our captain, 
resolved to enter. Our host was an 
American. Nothing could be more 
simple or cordial than the welcome 
he gave us. He was ignorant of the 
rank of his guest; but the Prince’s 
manner and bearing extort the ad- 
miration and good offices of those 
with whom he comes into contact. 


An Accident.— Madeira. 


Whilst the young secretary of em- 
bassy was engaged in brushing his 
uniform, M. Abbé Felix Coquereau 
exposed by turns the different sides 
of his cassock to the action of a clear, 
bright fire. Ilis efforts were com- 
pletely crowned. He succeeded in 
burning the better half of his clerical 
garment. ‘The Prince discoursed very 
much at length with the American, 
our host. The family vied with each 
other in doing the honours of the 
house. I learned some details re- 
specting the most common culture of 
the place, namely, wine-making. I 
have a faible for Madeira, and in- 
terest myself in every thing relating 
to the island. ‘There are many qua- 
lities of the far-famed wine. ‘The 
Tinta, which resembles old red port ; 
the Verdelho, which is a palish dry 
wine; and the Malvoisie, better 
known than both the others. The 
English have the monopoly of the 
wine-trade, and they make a fine 
thing of it. There is a yearly pro- 
duce of 20,000 barriques of 600 litres ; 
of which the bishop lays his episco- 
pal paw on 100 as the share of 
Mother Church. Alas, poor bishop, 
how he is to be pitied! 

We returned without accident. As 
we rode homeward, I had occasion to 
remark the difference which exists 
between an homme d’esprit and a 
sulky child. Once set to rights, the 
Abbé Felix Coquereau was the first 
to laugh at his misadventure. He 
joked about it with ease and gaicty, 
with too much gaiety, perhaps. For 
myself, however, I don’t in the least 
dislike jolly priests. Unlike our al- 
moner, M. Chabot was chagrined. 
He sulked like an overgrown school- 
boy, and made himself, if not every 
one else, uncomfortable during the 
remainder of the day. 

We received frequent visits from 
the inhabitants on board our vessel 
during our sojourn at Madeira. The 
decks of both ships were constantly 
crowded. ‘The good islanders eagerly 
asked for details concerning the life 
of the emperor. They had often 
heard of the redoubtable enemy of 
the Portuguese ; but their ideas about 
him were vague, and bordering on the 
fabulous. Though so short a time 
dead, they looked on him as of those 
antique demi-gods, so much above 
humanity that one almost doubts 
of their existence. Always eager for 
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the marvellous, they now appeared 
anxious to fix their faith on a more 
solid basis. You should have seen 
their eager, anxious look, their at- 
tentive ear, their uncovered heads, 
when any of us began a “long yarn” 
about the campaigns of the emperor. 
No sooner had the admiration and 
wonder which one story excited sub- 
sided, than they begged of us to 
commence another. You may guess 
that we always complied with their 
request. There was a charm in the 
homage which they paid to the glory 
of our idol. The chapelle destined to 
receive the remains of the emperor 
excited, above all, the respectful cu- 
riosity of the inhabitants of the island. 
‘They always bent the knee on enter- 
ing ; and some went so far as to pro- 
strate themselves to the ground, 
touching it with their lips. Some 
among the women piously took out 
their rosaries, and commenced recit- 
ing prayers to the great St. Napoleon. 
We left Madeira at nine o'clock on 
the morning of the 26th, with fine 
weather and a stiff breeze. There, 
as every where else, the regrets and 
the good wishes of the inhabitants 
accompanied us. We were in the 
best humour in the world with our- 
selves and with every body else. 
The ship’s crew answered the accla- 
mations from ashore by singing in 
chorus a chant de circonstance, com- 
posed since we left Cadiz, and of 
which the authorship has. been im- 
puted to the Abbé Felix Coquereau. 
Our almoner has always repudiated 
the paternity; but I give you the 
lines, nevertheless, such as they are : 
“Tl n'est plus! mais sa gloire 

Remplit le monde encore ; 

Son nom, dans notre histoire, 

Rayonne en lettres d’or, 

Chacun dit la vaillance 

De ses braves soldats, 

Et, s’il est mort, hélas ! 

\u moins, dans notre France, 

Sa gloire ne meurt pas ! 


Son nom! La jeune mére 
Le dit 4 son entant ; 

Sur lairain, sur la pierre, 
Ll brille triompbant, 
Lorsque l’intolérance 
Celébrait son trépas, 

On se disait tout bas : 
Espérons, car en France 
La gloire ne meurt pas ! 


Non la gloire est vivante 
En la France aujourd’hui, 
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Enfin reconnaissante 

Veut se parer de lui 

Venez cortége immense, 
Frangais de tous états ! 
Pressez vous sur les pas, 
Pour qu’on dise qu’en France 
La gloire ne meurt pas.” 


Whatever may be the merit of 
this song as a composition, I cannot 
choose but think kindly of the 
author. He certainly has not drunk 
at the well of M. Eugene Sue, the 
maritime novelist, or we should have 
his lines larded with “ catheads,” 
“ bowsprits,” “ handspikes,” and a 
plentiful sprinkling of oaths. For, 
Cor Dieu! M. Eugene Sue is a per- 
fect seaman; and, Zu Dieu! Vrai 
Dieu! Mort Dieu! though a very 
estimable person, he is quite a dif- 
ferent kind of chap from Glaseock, or 
Marryat, or Basil Hall. Worthy man! 
having made ninety sea-leagues as 
surgeon’s mate aboard a corvette, he 
describes the sea as I, a plain, simple 
blue-jacket, would describe a court- 
ball of Louis Philippe. Tom, Tom, 
he has travestied us sailors most out- 
rageously! Help his corpus if any 
wind blows him near my shoulder- 
of-mutton fist. 

All our joviality and merry 
snatches of songs were changed to 
another tune at three or four leagues 
from Madeira. The corvette hailed 
the frigate The captain, thinking 
that one of the Favorite’s men had 
fallen overboard, threw out the 
safety-buoy, and we immediately 
brought to. La Favorite continued, 
nevertheless, to make sail; and one 
of the officers, with a speaking- 
trumpet in hand, announced to us 
that our vessel was on fire. There 
was general consternation during the 
space of a minute. Under any cir- 
cumstances a fire aboard ship is an 
awful misfortune ; but, charged with 
so high and holy a mission, it would 
have been an overwhelming calamity. 
Fortunately our sinister auguries 
were soon dissipated, for the event 
became comical. The crew of La 
Favorite had alarmed us, and were 
doubtless themselves alarmed by the 
thick smoke which they saw issuing 
from the head of the ship. They 
were not aware that this smoke en- 
tirely originated from three burnt 
cutlets, of which the following is the 
history: —The young M. Chabot, 
completely recovered from his fall, 
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but not from his ill-humour, did not 
care to encounter the merry, laugh- 
ing faces of his companions. [is 
servant, therefore, received an order 
to serve his breakfast in his private 
cabin. You must know that our 
cook is proud of his art, and jealous 
of its exercise. It appeared that the 
servant of M. Chabot had, unknown 
to the cook, introduced himself into 
the sanctuary of M. le Chef, and had 
placed the cutlets, in order more ef- 
fectually to escape unnoticed, on a 
tremendous fire. In the midst of 
these preparations the cook suddenly 
entered. The valet fled, overturning 
the unfortunate cutlets, sauce and all, 
into the fire. ‘The flame rapidly ex- 
tended; and a good deal of water 
was flung down before we completely 
sueceeded in extinguishing the flames. 
it was long—lI may say a month— 
before our chef was pacified. He 
insisted that M. Chabot should make 
him the amende honorable in person ; 
and at length the officers were obliged 
to interfere. 

Such were the most eventful pas- 
sages of our trip between Madeira 
and the Canaries. The next day— 
the 27th—it was beautiful weather— 
there was a cry of land. It was the 
Peak of Teneriffe —Teneriffe, the 
hospitable— Teneriffe, the hétellerie 
of navigators. All our passengers 
got on deck to view this colossal 
mountain. We could soon distin- 
guish many points of the coast. The 
breeze freshened every moment ; and 
both ships were now bravely making 
ten knots an hour each, side by side. 
At four o'clock in the evening we 
doubled the Cape of Anaya, and en- 
tered the bay which it shelters against 
a northerly wind. Beyond us was 
the town of St. Croix, stretching it- 
self along the shore, with its belfries, 
its white houses, its terraces en Bel- 
vider: . 

An hour afterwards both ships 
east anchor before the Mole, not far 
from the Alameda, whence we could 
distinguish among the eager groups 
of pedestrians the mantillas of some 
of the fair sex. In the evening some 
of the officers, and certain of the 
crew (of whom, by the way, I formed 
one), went ashore. If ever a coun- 
try deserved its name, this is that 
very place. It is, indeed, a happy 


* This is the tarrish tongue for officer or epaulette. 
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land—a terre fortunée. Misfortune 
ought to be deprived of half its bit- 
terness, and good fortune to have 
additional zest, in this perfect para- 
dise. On the evening of which I 
speak there was a pleasant freshness 
in the air, which was felt in the town. 
The sea, seen in the distance, shone 
like a mirror. ‘There is such a charm 
in the atmosphere of the country, 
that even after sunset surrounding 
objects appear luminous. One would 
say that St. Croix was lighted with 
gas. Groups of pretty women enli- 
vened the tableau on every side. 
Our young officers, struck by their 
costume and appearance, were anxious 
to address them ; and I was not wholly 
useless on the occasion, for I made 
our élégans aware of the usages of 
the country. In this charming island 
it is the fashion to address people in 
the streets, to exchange glances and 
compliments, without ever having 
met before. The officers soon pro- 
fited by my suggestions ; and I sup- 
pose they passed an agreeable sozree. 
Soon the streets became deserted ; 
the houses were lighted up; music 
was heard; and I could distinguish 
the uniform of our officers joing in 
the mazy dance. 

As for me, I continued my solitary 
walk. ‘They would have invited me, 
as they invited the others, perhaps, 
for strangers are all well received, 
no matter what their rank ; but, as 
you well know, Tom, [ am but a 
simple sailor, and if I saw there were 
swabs* opposite me in the country 
dance, it would annoy me confound- 
edly. My lot, for the rest, was not 
the most unfortunate. At every turn 
I encountered beautiful young wo- 
men, with expressive, enthusiastic, yet 
modest features. The whole town 
resounded with chants d'amour. 
Under almost every balcony, gay 
cavaliers sounded the “ light guitar,” 
which was responded to from within 
by the Pisnoforte. Oh, delightful 
country! said I. Would that I were 
but twenty, and my time my own! 

Almost insensibly I quitted the 
populous quarter of the town, and 
at length reached that part of St. 
Croix opposite the sea. There were 
plenty of my officers and brother- 
sailors who were on the look-out for 
adventures on that evening, but as 
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for me I was discreet. There are 
days, as you know, ‘Tom, when plea- 
sure comes, so to speak, amiss. The 
gay dame knocks at your door, and 
flaunts into your apartment; but 
though you have not seen her for a 
long time, instead of stretching out 
the hand frankly, you recoil. It was 
not that I was melancholy; but re- 
membrances of country and family 
came across my mind. I thought of 
a young girl of Faouét, in my own 
province, who was to have been 
united to me, and who is now a saint 
in heayen. I thought on my mother 
—my pe old mother —excellent, 
kind old creature—and who would 
be so delighted to see me after years 
of absence. And I could not all the 
while refrain from tears. A day 
must at length come when, on my 
return to Faouét, the neighbours will 
meet me with tears in their eyes. 
Not one of them, I know, will open 


their lips to pronounce the cause of 


their sorrow. But I shall read it in 
their countenances,—* La Mére le 
Hérou is dead!” Poor woman! I 
am her only son. She has no other 
support ; yet she does not complain. 
Is her old age happy ?—But a truce 
to these reveries. Awaking from 
them, I found myself a considerable 
distance from the town. I retraced 
my steps, and found on my arrival 
that the night was already far ad- 
vanced. I found the état-major 
assembled in the Grande Place. 
Some were relating in the most 
bouncing style the history of their 
bonnes fortunes; whilst others ad- 
mired the Obelisk of the Virgin, 
a beautiful marble monument which 
decorates the town. <A black-letter 
fellow, belonging to La Favorite, 
was giving in the most erudite 
fashion the history of this obelisk. 
I listened to him for a good quarter 
of an hour spinning out his long 
yarn; but at length I could stand it 
no longer. In quitting the état-major 
I fell in with a group of jolly English 
officers, who had already three cloths 
in the wind, and who were loud in 
their praises of the pluck of the 
beauties of the island, and of the 
happy star which conducted them 
thither. As in returning to the 
Mole I took the longest road, I met 
again my Englishmen, who were 
awaiting their boat. But the scene 
had changed. Their joyous bois- 
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terousness now gave place to a 
species of sombre melancholy. In the 
midst of them was an elderly man, 
wearing the uniform of a lieutenant. 
At the moment of my arrival the 
old lieutenant was in the act of 
speaking. His companions listened 
to him with deep attention. The 
name of Nelson reached my ears. 
“ The shot came from that bastion,” 
said the lieutenant, pointing out with 
his finger one of the batteries which 
defends the bay. The old lieutenant 
was not mistaken. It was from the 
bastion of St. Pierre that the shot 
was fired which carried away the 
arm of the intrepid admiral. Warm- 
ing by degrees, the lieutenant related 
circumstantially the facts as they oc- 
curred. On the 25th July, 1797, just 
forty-three years previously, Nelson 
had entered the bay and attacked the 
forts. The castle of St. Christopher 
answered briskly to the attack; the 
forts of San Miguel and Paso Alto 
manned their batteries with the ut- 
most zeal; but it was the fort of St. 
Pedro which bore off the bell. In 
the hottest part of the engagement, 
the admiral led the attack on the 
Mole. His intrepidity cost him 
dearly ; for his party were covered 
by the batteries of St. Pedro, and he 
lost his arm in consequence. 

Just at this moment the English 
lieutenant perceived me, as if by 
chance. He saw that my uniform 
was French; and, under the in- 
fluence of considerable excitement, 
asked me what business I had there. 
Before I had time to reply, the 
younger officers, provoked by what 
they called the impertinence of a 
Frenchman, who had attempted to 
ridicule them and to asperse the 
memory of their hero, indulged in 
certain threats. On the instant I 
stood forward. I claimed the inti- 
mate friendship of you, my worthy 
friend, Tom Barnacle ; but you, like 
me, are a simple blue-jacket, and 
your name made little impression on 
these swabs. Then it was that I 
condescended to do a thing which I 
have not resorted to since I came to 
the age of reason—a thing which I 
promise you I shall never repeat, 
unless under the influence of “ force 
nécessaire.” What was it? you will 
ask. Well, then, I made a speech, 
in which I repudiated all idea of 
ridicule ; and, to speak truly, I had 
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no idea of the kind. I mentioned to 
the English officers that chance alone 
had made me acquainted with the 
expression of their regrets. I told 
them, above all—and this gained on 
their good opinion —that proceeding, 
as I myself was, far from my country, 
in order to contribute to a grand act 
of patriotism, I could easily compre- 
hend and enter into the spirit of the 
homage which they rendered to the 
manes of an illustrious warrior. 

The old lieutenant and his officers 
understood this argumentation tho- 
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roughly ; and the rather as it im- 
plied a sort of glorious comparison 
between Nelson and the emperor. 
Instead, therefore, of addressing me 
in the same tone, they suddenly 
changed their note, and passed some 
pointed compliments on the object 
of our voyage. While these civilities 
were being repeated our officers 
reached the Mole in their turn, and 
there was a mutual interchange of 
courtesies between the officers of 
both nations. 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 


Ou, autumn leaves ! 
Summer's bright roses one by one have past ; 
Gone is the beauty of the golden sheaves ; 
Ye come at last, 
Prophets of winter-hours approaching fast ! 


Oh, autumn leaves ! 
Why look ye thus so brilliant in decay ? 
Why, for the dying year when Nature grieves, 
Are ye so gay 


With richer hues than graced her opening day ? 


Oh, autumn leaves! 
Ye, as ye don your crimson robes of mirth, 


While dull eat, 


a moment scarce reprieves 
our forms from earth— 


Ye tell us, Happier far is death than birth ! 


Oh, autumn leaves ! 
Like you the dying saint in splendour grows ; 
With cach faint pulse of life that feebly heaves 
At evening's close 
Ilis ev'ry grace with added glory glows. 


Oh, autumn leaves! 
Like you, he casts aside all hues of gloom, 
And of his bright’ning hopes a chaplet weaves 
That o’er his tomb 
Throws the glad promise of eternal bloom. 
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PARENTAL SOLICITUDE. 


Wuar was the Lady Evelyn about 
all this while? She had mounted to 
her chamber with a merry heart ; 
she had seated herself at her table as 
if for the purpose of study; she was 
lifting her eyes from time to time 
from the page that lay open before 
her, and gazing about as if impressed 
with a belief that some one would 
come to call her. Nobody came 
however, and she grew anxious. She 
rose from her chair, walked towards 
the window, and threw it up. It did 
not look out upon the terrace, and 
she knew that it did not; yet she 
strained her swanlike neck as if it 
had been of sufficient flexibility to 
carry her vision round an entire 
angle of the building. Poor Lady 
Evelyn! her heart lost its light- 
ness, and her cheek grew pale with 
anxiety. At last, after an interval of 
perhaps a quarter of an hour, the 
sound of approaching footsteps was 
heard in the corridor.’ She had just 
time to close the window when the 
door of her chamber opened, and 
Lady Boroughdale made her appear- 
ance. 

“What is the matter, Evy ?” de- 
manded Evy’s mother. “ You look 
pale and agitated. Has any thing 
happened to alarm you; or are you 
ill, my love ?” 

“ No, mamma, I am not ill; no- 
thing has happened. Indeed I am 
not agitated at all.” 

“I think you are, my love, and I 
am sorry for it. Sit down, Evy, 
dearest, and let us have a little talk 
togeth« er 

The Lady Evelyn sat down as she 
was desired, and her mother occupied 
a chair close to that of her daughter. 
She then took Evelyn's hand in hers, 
and said gravely, yet affectionately, 

“ Tlave you seen Frederick Black- 
ston since his return home ?” 

The blood mounted to the Lady 
Evelyn’s cheek and forehead, and 
overspread her very neck with ver- 
milion. ‘There was a moment's, and 
only one moment's, disposition to 
answer in the negative, but it was 


instantly chased away, and she re- 
plied in a steady tone,— 

“Yes, mamma, I met him acci- 
dentally, about an hour ago, near 
the lake, and we walked together as 
far as the house. I had supposed 
that he was at this moment with you 
in the drawing-room, and I expected 
every minute that you would send 
for me.” 

“ But why did you not enter the 
house together, my love ?” demanded 
Lady Boroughdale in rather a graver 
tone. 

* Indeed, mamma, I don’t know.” 

“Was your meeting purely acci- 
dental ?” 

“ Oh, yes, mamma, purely— pure- 
ly. itried to study and to sketch this 
morning as usual; but somehow, | 
could not fix my attention to what | 
was about: so 1 took my bonnet, and 
walked abroad.” 

“ But how came you to wander so 
far from home as the lake at this 
early hour, Evy ?” 

“* Indeed, mamma, I cannot tell ; 
for I was not even conscious of the 
route that I was following till | 
found myself all at once by the water 
side.” 

“ And what might you be thinking 
of all the while, that you could not 
see where you were going ?” 

“ Oh, mamma! how can I answer 
that? If my thoughts had not been 
wool-gathering altogether, I should 
certainly not have lost my way s0 
very near home.” 

“ Evy,” said her mother, solemnly, 
“vou never deceived me in your life. 
I cannot suspect you of deceiving me 

10OW. 

“ Deceiving you, mamma! No. 
Why should I deceive you ? what is 
there to practise deceit about ?” 

“ That you must tell me, my love,’ 
was the answer. “ Or, stay; per- 
haps I can assist you. Evy, you 
have been too much with Frederick 
Blackston.” 

“* Mamma— mamma, I entreat you 
not to say that! Frederick Black- 
ston is the dearest friend I have in 
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the world. Do not say that I could 
gather any touch of contamination 
from an intimacy with him!” 

“T say nothing of the sort, my 
darling,” replied Lady Boroughdale ; 
“T believe Mr. Frederick Blackston 
to be as honourable and good a youth 
as lives. But you have been too 
much with him, my child; and you 
must make up your mind to separate 
yourself from him, at least for a 
while.” 

“ Mamma!” exclaimed the poor 
girl, trembling violently, and growing 
very pale. 

“Indeed, Evy, what I say is true ; 
and the advice that I give is dictated 
only by a regard to your peace, and 
perhaps to his also. Neither your 
father nor I are at all disposed to 
form any intimate connexion with 
the Blackstons; and it won't do for 
you to be so very much with one 
who can never be to you more than 
he is at this moment.” 

“ What is it that you mean mam- 
ma?” cried the Lady Evelyn, implor- 
ingly. “ What is it that you would 
insinuate? Frederick Blackston has 
never uttered a syllable which would 
seem to imply that he desired to be 
more to me than he is at this moment; 
and I—oh mamma!—TI do assure 
you, that I seek nothing but his 
friendship, nothing but his esteem, 
nothing but the opportunity of learn- 
ing from him how to become wiser 
and better every day !” 

‘My poor child!” replied Lady 
Boroughdale, aieeiiie touched ; 
“how imprudently have I acted, how 
blindly have I exposed you to what 
ought to have been avoided! But 
the evil is not, I trust, beyond the 
reach of cure. Tell me, dear,” con- 
tinued she, after a moment's pause, 
—* tell me frankly and ingenuously, 
has any thing serious ever passed be- 
tween you and Mr. Blackston ?” 

“ Mamma—mamuna, you will drive 
me crazy. What can you mean, 
—what shoud pass between us? 
He has been my friend, and com- 
panion, and brother, ever since he 
saved my life; but surely—surely, 
there was nothing in that either to 
hide or to reveal.” 

“ Has he ever spoken to you in 
language different from that of 
friendship, Evy ?” 

“No, mamma; we never had a 
quarrel in our liyes.” 
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“ Nay, nay, child, I don’t mean 
that. I mean has he ever addressed 
you as—as—Pooh! you know what 
I mean. Has he ever talked of love, 
and marriage, and all that sort of 
nonsense ?” 

* Never, mamma—never, I do as- 
sure you! Our conversation has al- 
most always turned upon books, or 
subjects connected with them. What 
should he say to me about things 
like that ?” 

“T am glad to hear it, dearest 
Evy ; for, to tell you the truth, your 
father has just requested him not 
to repeat his visits here till a year 
or two shall have passed over 
both your heads, and you seen a 
little more of the world. Now, if— 
as I cannot doubt—your intimacy 
has never passed beyond the limits 
which you describe to me, the priva- 
tion of his society—only temporary, 
observe, but still complete—will not 
be to you the source of God 
bless me, child! what ails you?” 
cried Lady Boroughdale, interrupt- 
ing herself, and gazing earnestly 
upon her daughter, whose cheek had 
become again deadly pale, and who 
seemed to labour for breath ; “ What 
is it, Evy? Are you faint ?” 

Her ladyship sprang from her 
chair as she spoke, and made for the 
bell, intending to ring it; but the 
Lady Evelyn restrained her. 

“ Don’t ring the bell, mamma; it 
is nothing; it will soon pass away. 
I am better now—much better.” 

Lady Boroughdale returned, and 
stood earnestly gazing upon her 
daughter, who, not without a violent 
struggle, resisted the approach of a 
fit of hysterics. By degrees, how- 
ever, she regained a measure, at least, 
of composure ; and, as if she had not 
properly understood what her mo- 
ther was saying, she begged of her to 
repeat it. 

“1 was merely telling you, Evy, 
that your father had, as a measure 
of precaution, requested Frederick 
Blackston not to repeat his visits at 
Welverton for some time. Frederick 
is accordingly gone, and we must do 
our best to forget him.” 

* T cannot hear you aright, mam- 
ma,” exclaimed the Lady Evelyn, 
with extreme energy. “My father 
is incapable of acting so ungenerous- 
ly towards any one, and least of all 
towards Mr. Frederick Blackston.” 
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“T have told you the truth, how- 
ever, Evy ; and it is your duty, as it 
is mine, to submit to your father's 
pleasure.” 

*“T will not submit to it, mamma!” 
exclaimed Evy,—“ at least in this in- 
stance. If you and my father be 
able to forget that Frederick Black- 
ston risked his own life to preserve 
mine, [ never can forget it. You 
may forbid him the house if you 
please, but I am determined that he 
shall know that I am not a party to 
the wrong which he suffers.” 

“I think, E ovy, that it will become 
both your age and sex better to re- 
strain this impetuosity. I cannot 
suspect you of keeping up a clan- 
destine intercourse with any one 
whom your father and mother think 
it right to exclude from the list of 
their visitors.” 

“JT am not capable of doing any 
thing clandestinely, mamma,” “cried 
Evy, rising ; “ neither is Mr. Black- 
ston. But I will never Oh, 
mamma—mamma !” continued the 
poor girl, bursting into tears, “ what 
have you done? What sort of a 
position do you place yourselves in, 
and me also? Frederick Blackston 
never would have wronged you, or 
me, or any body. Have not you 
yourself admitted, a thousand times, 
that his society was invaluable in 
this remote district? Did not you 
seek him out? Have you not always 


welcomed him as if he were one of 


your own family ? And now—and 
9 —what has he done—what have 

I done—that he should be treated 
with so much contumely—that he 
should be driven from your doors ?” 

“He has not been treated with 
contumely, my love,—he has not been 
driven from the door. Your father 
explained every thing to him, and he 
took it in the best part. He went 
away perfectly satisfied.” 

“ T don’t believe it! I know that 
he did not—I know that he could not. 
Well, well, do as you please—I, at 
least, will never lend myself to beha- 
viour so unjust. I will write and tell 
him that he shall never cease to be 
to me my friend, my preserver, my 
dear—dear brother !” 

Evelyn could not proceed—her 
feelings quite overpowered her; so 
she threw herself upon the sofa and 
sobbed aloud. Lady Boroughdale 
gazed upon - her 


with feelings of 


mingled compassion and annoyance. 
She was a mother, and could not 
therefore fail to compassionate her 
daughter's sufferings; but then she 
was a proud and an obstinate woman, 
and the revelation of the true state 
of her own heart, which Lady Evelyn 
made in her simplicity, wounded in 
the most sensitive part both the pride 
and the obstinacy of the looker-on. 

“ Go to bed, Evelyn,” said she at 
last —“ go to bed and compose your- 
self. I am quite ashamed of your 
weakness. Go and consider that it 
is neither becoming nor allowable in 
young ladies of your age and station 
to give way to such feelings as these 
under any circumstances. Your fa- 
ther has not taken the decisive step 
too soon; and Iam sure that your 
present conduct is not such as to 
make either him or me regret that it 
is taken.” 

Evelyn rose to obey her mother’s 
injunction. She staggered rather 
than walked to her bed-room ; and 
some excuse of indisposition being 
got up to blind the servants, her ab- 
sence from the luncheon-table seemed 
to attract very little attention. Yet 
the family group which assembled 
there were far from experiencing the 
mental quiet of which their external 
manner appeared to be the index. 
Lord Boroughdale—from whom his 
lady, like a “prudent wife, concealed 
the extent of his daughter’s weak- 
ness—could not help fretting over 
the dire necessity which had impelled 
him to close his doors against one 
whom he greatly loved. “For Lord 
Boroughdale was, as we have often 
stated, generous and of an open heart, 
—a sort of temperament which, 
though it may not suffice to keep 
a man always in the right way, 
never permits him to deviate from 
it, ever so slightly, without rebuking 
him. Accordingly, Lord Borough- 
dale expressed himself sorry at w ‘hat 
had happened—half inclined to re- 
tract his decision— perfectly satisfied 
that they were alarming themselves 
needlessly —and annoy ‘ed that he 
should have given the young man 
just ground of charge against him as 
ungrateful. 

“Really, Boroughdale,” replied her 
ladyship, “this is being too weak. 
You have done your duty, and no 
more. Indeed, you have acted kindly 
by the youth himself; unless, to be 
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sure, you were prepared to accept 
him as a son-in-law. No human 
being will ever blame you, rest as- 
sured ; and by and by the party over 
whom you chafe will, I dare say, be 
the first to say as much.” 

“ But I blame myself, Agnes,” 
replied his lordship,—* perhaps, too, 
I blame you. Ridiculous nonsense ! 
Why, she’s but a child; and he—TI'll 
pledge my credit on it that he would 
never abuse any one’s confidence.” 

“ Gad, sir, it looked very like 
abusing yours, however, that little 
affair of the morning!” interposed 
Lord Welverton. “ Do you Sour 
I don’t admire your friend, Mr. Fre- 
derick Blackston, per se? He's too 
learned, and smooth, and insinuating, 
for my taste. His conversation is a 
bore.” 

“Tt may bore you, Welverton,” 
replied Lord Boroughdale ; “ but let 
me tell you that it bores no man of 
common sense. I'll lay my life, now, 
that the whole meeting was an acci- 
dent.” 

“ And the parting, too?” 

“ Ay, and the parting too. I've 
been over-persuaded to do wrong. 
I'll go to Altamont to-morrow and 
redress it.” 

But Lord Boroughdale did not go 
on the morrow to Altamont. My 
lady’s influence, powerful at every 
stage in their married career, had, 
since the unfortunate issue of his 
lordship’s rebellion in the matter of 
the overthrow of the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s government, become para- 
mount; and a curtain lecture, judi- 
ciously applied, sufficed that same 
night to produce a change in his 
lordship’s determinations. Nor, to say 
the truth, will our readers be very 
much disposed to blame him, after we 
have communicated to them a minute 
piece of historical information, which 
did not, at least so soon, come to his 
lordship’s knowledge. The Lady Eve- 
lyn had not uttered her threat of writ- 
ing in vain. No sooner was she left 
alone than she sat down to her port- 
folio, and with a rapid and a trem- 
bling hand sketched off the letter of 
which we subjoin a copy. Each line, 
as she penned it, was blotted with her 
tears; but she wrote on, and in due 
time the whole was completed :— 

Dearest Frepericx,—I do not knowin 
what light you will regard the step which 
1am taking. You may possibly look upon 
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me as a bold and indelicate girl ; but I 
cannot rest till I have informed you of 
the agony which I have endured ever 
since mamma told me of what passed 
this morning between papa and you. I 
know that I am to blame for the whole. 
If I had gone, as you wished me, straight 
to the front door, or, better still, if I had 
but exercised a little self-control and 
kept at home till you arrived, they would 
have been without ground of complaint 
against either of us. But I was too weak 
to do the one, and too wayward for the 
other; and now the results are that I 
have subjected you to a sort of treat- 
ment the bare thought of which kills me. 
Dearest—dearest Frederick, do not sup- 
pose that I am any party to this arrange- 
ment. You have always been to me 
more than any other friend that has 
crossed my path of life, and you never 
can be otherwise. Do not forget me, 
dear Frederick. Do not think harshly 
ofme. I would gladly—oh, how gladly ! 
—lay down the worthless life which you 
saved, if by that sacrifice I could shield 
you from a moment’s uneasiness. [ 
scarcely know whether to bid you answer 
this or not ; and yet it would be such a 
satisfaction could I only be assured that 
you are not offended with me, my brother, 
and that you will always remember me 
affectionately. Farewell, my dear, dear 
brother. Ever your grateful and affec- 
tionate Evetyn. 


To seal this billet, and wrap it up 
in brown paper with Frederick’s copy 
of the Lyrical Ballads, was the work 
of amoment. The Lady Evelyn then 
rang her bell ; and her maid appear- 
ing, she desired that the parcel might 
be sent by one of the stable-boys to 


Altamont. “I wish it to go imme- 
diately, Lucy,” continued she, “ and 
that no one should know any thing 
about it for the present. Mr. Black- 
ston is a great deal too liberal with 
his presents; and as mamma much 
admires the book, and seems always 
unwilling to hurt his feelings by re- 
fusing a gift, I am anxious that it 
should go back ere he come to press 
my acceptance of it again. Let the 
boy go by the foot-path, and fetch 
back an acknowledgment of the safe 
arrival of the parcel, which you will 
take care to convey directly to me.” 
The maid bowed, smiled, took the 
parcel, and withdrew ; and in five 
minutes afterwards Lady Evelyn had 
the satisfaction to behold from her 
window the trusty page wending his 
way through tangled woods and deep 
dells towards Altamont. Neither did. 
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the eager girl quit her position till 
she caught sight of the same messen- 
ger hurryi ing forward on his return. 
Two full hours and more she stood 
watching for his tiny form ere it ap- 
peared over the rise of a distant hill ; 

and even then it may with truth be 
asserted that her anxieties had only 
their commencement : for, in the first 
place, he appeared to her not to walk, 
but to creep. She lost him behind a 
copse, and it seemed as if he would 
never emerge from it. ‘Then some- 

body stopped him,—it was one of the 
servants; and Lady Evelyn trembled 
for the consequences. But the climax 
of her terrors came only when, just 
as the boy had gained the farther ex- 
tremity of the terrace, Lord yey 
dale’s voice was heard, and the lad 
turned off suddenly in the direction 
of the sound. Oh, what would be- 
come of her—what of Frederick — 
should Lord Boroughdale’s suspicions 
have been awakened, and the lad be 
forced to give up the letter, of which 
she did not doubt that he was the 
bearer? She grew positively sick with 
anxiety ; yet there was no cause for 
anxiety at all. In a little while her 
maid entered the room, but she came 
empty-handed. 

“Is there no answer ?” demanded 
Lady Evelyn, controlling her emo- 
tion by a mighty effort. 

“ No, my lady,” was the reply. 
“ Mr. Frederick Blackston was not 
at home; so Dicky left the parcel 
and came away.” 

Was the child called by my fa- 
ther a minute ago, Lucy ?” 

“ Yes, my lady; his lordship saw 
him coming up the glen, and called 
him.” 

* And what passed ?” 

“Oh, the little rogue!” replied 
Lucy, with an arch look, “one would 
think that he was as well read as 
oneself in the old ballads, that tell 
of trusty pages carrying letters from 
fair ladies to their knights. He did 
not even say that he had been to 
Altamont at all. Ile told my lord 
that he had been to the coach station 
to inquire for parcels.” 

‘The young monkey replied 
Evelyn; while her countenance, in 
spite of a strenuous endeavour to look 
grave, brightened up. “ Give him 
this half-crown from me, Lucy; and 
tell him that he may go back by and 
by, in the dusk of the evening, and 


see whether there be any answer 
then.” 

The boy went, as he was directed, 
with more speed, and perhaps with 
a greater fecling of self-importance, 
on his second than on his first mis- 
sion. He inquired, moreover, at Al- 
tamont for Mr. Frederick Blackston, 
and was personally admitted to an 
interview. 

** You want me, my little man ?” 
said I’rederick. 

* No, sir,” was the reply ; “I want 
an answer, if there be one, to the 
pareel which I brought here in the 
forenoon.” 

“ Did you fetch that parcel ?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

* And will be sure to carry back 
the answer, and deliver it safe 

* Oh, trust me for that, sir ! 

Frederick did not hesitate to com- 
mit to the hands of that urchin a to- 
lerably large sealed packet. Scruples 
many he “had experienced ere he 
yielded to the impulse which urged 
iim to write; but surely the feeling 
which chased them away was not 
blamabie; at all events, it was both 
natural and irresistible. 

“You will not fail to give this 
into the hands of the person who 
intrusted you with the parcel; and 
this you will keep to yourself.” 

The boy pocketed’ his sovereign 
with infinite glee, thrust the letter 
into his bosom, bounded over hill and 
dale, and sought out Lucy. That 
faithful Abigail took charge of the 
deposit readily ; and having first of 
all tried, though in vain, to peep be- 
neath the envelope, she balanced it 
in her hand, as if its contents were 
to be judged of by weight, and then 
hastened up-stairs with it. ‘The Lady 
Evelyn could not suppress a sort of 
half-uttered cry as she sprang for- 
ward to receive her treasure, and 
scarcely paused to analyse, far less to 
rebuke, the glance of peculiar mean- 
ing with which her maid rendered it 
up. But Lucy was too skilful to put 
on, at that stage in the business, an 
air of patronage more marked than 
the occasion required. She no sooner 
committed the packet to her mis- 
tress’s keeping, than she made her 
courtesy and retired; a movement 
which had never before been wit- 
nessed by the Lady Evelyn with half 
so much or such intense satisfaction. 


Oh, what will not the beautiful and 
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pure feeling of a first and a well- 
directed love prompt woman to do! 
The Lady Evelyn threw herself flat 
upon the rug, as if by the fire-light 
only that precious letter could be 
hecomingly deciphered. She kissed 
the envelope ere she tore it asunder ; 
and her tears fell like rain upon the 
pages, of which it is but just to ac- 
knowledge that they contained mat- 
terabundantly tender, Let the reader 
judge for himself from the following 
extracts :— 


My blessed Evelyn —mine own—my 
beautiful ! how shall I thank you for the 
letter just received—how make you un- 
derstand the depth and extent of the fa. 
vour which the receipt of that precious 
record of a pure and holy friendship 
has conferred upon me? Never reproach 
yourself, my gentle sister. No fault at 
all rests with you. If any be to blame, 
lam; for I ought to have known long ago 
that a high-born maiden like you was no 
fit mate for me, and that the rashness 
with which I cultivated an intimacy 
—sweet, sweet in itself, and doubly 
sweet from the circumstances under which 
it beean—was sure to end fatally for 
myself, and, it might be, unhappily for 
you. My noble and generous Evelyn, 
my true and gentle friend, can you sup- 
pose for one moment that I ever suspected 
you of being mixed up in any degree with 
the movement which has driven me forth 
an aimless wanderer through the world? 
Forget you!—oh, can lever do that? 
Have you not been light to mine eyes, 
music to my soul, companionship to my 
spirit—imy sister, my sweet, sweet sister ? 
Nay, Evelyn, do not forbid me to forget 
you. I could not ifI would. You are 
a portion of my very self. Let my future 
destiny be what it may, my thoughts 
must ever turn to you, and to the happy, 
happy days we have spent together, as 
those of the exile wander back to his 
home, and to the friends and companions 
of his childhood, But you will forget me, 
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dear Evelyn. Your father tells me that 
he has his own views in reference to 
your settlement in life; and that he 
wishes to interdict our communing only 
till these be matured. I know that I am 
presumptuous in the extreme when [ 
venture to say, that go where you will, 
my Evelyn, and encounter whom you 
may, none will feel for you as I do— 
none would so gladly, so proudly, so 
joyously as I, devote all his energies to 
make you happy. But I did not mean 
to write thus. I have no ground on 
which to woo you—I have no right to 
say even that Llove you. But I do, my 
Evelyn—oh, you know that I do = 
more, far, far more, than human language 
can express—far, far more than living 
man ought, perhaps, to love any thing 
belonging to mortality. 

Forgive me, my blessed Evelyn, for 
having thus broken through the barrier 
which has heretofore kept me trom open. 
ing my whole mind to you. Itis, perhaps, 
the last time that I shall ever find an 
opportunity of doing so. And I would 
not go away, a wanderer over the earth’s 
surface, without at least telling you in 
words, what your own heart has long ago 
told you already, that I live only for you 
—that 1 have no hope on earth, or beyond 
it, which is not with you inseparably 
connected. 

There was a great deal more in 
this valuable epistle, with which we 
do not consider it worth while to 
favour our readers, but the whole of 
which, we beg to assure them, was 
eagerly devoured by the Lady Evelyn. 
And the result was, on her part, a 
very hearty fit of weeping. Indeed, 
she went to bed in real earnest a 
little before ten o'clock, thoroughly 
exhausted by the excitement of her 
own feelings, and totally indifferent 
both as to what others might think 
of the past, and what the course of 
God’s providence might provide for 
the future. 


Cuarrer XVIII. 


THINGS WILL TAKE THEIR OWN COURSE. 


It was the season of the year when 
boys, escaping from public schools, 
come home to gladden the hearts of 
their parents, and to tease, without 
offending, their sisters. Recorders, 
too, and other grave administrators 
of the criminal law of the land, were 
wandering about from place to place 
setting the innocent free, and con- 
(lemning the guilty to all manners and 
degrees of punishments, from a little 


private whipping, up to death itself. 
Augustus Rochtort, among others of 
the former class, returned to Wel- 
verton Manor about the middle of 
October, the larger portion of his 
holydays having been spent among 
some relations in Hertfordshire, 
greatly to the diminution, first of 
certain coveys of partridges, and by 
and by of the less wary among the 
cock - pheasants, whose dooms are 
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generally sealed ere the leaf deserts 
the tree. As a matter of course one 
of Augustus’s first inquiries, after 
shaking himself in his place, was for 
Frederick Blackston. For his elder 
brother, if the truth must be told, 
the junior scion of the noble house 
of Boroughdale entertained but slen- 
der respect. Lord Welverton had 


never tried to make a companion of 


him; and if he had, it is quite cer- 
tain that he would not have suc- 
ceeded; because never were two 
natures more diametrically opposed 
than theirs, and neither was one whit 
inclined to adapt his own humours 
to that of the other. Augustus was, 
therefore, considerably disconcerted 
when he found that his friend Fre- 
derick, though at home, was not now 
accustomed, as used formerly to be 
the case, to dine, and indeed spend 
the whole day, at Welverton, at least 
four times in every week. 

“ Why, mamma,” said the boy one 
morning, “ what new light has broken 
in upon us? Here have I been three 
entire days at home, and I have 
neither seen Frederick Blackston 
within these walls, nor heard that so 
much as an invitation had been sent 
tohim. Is there any quarrel among 
you ?” 

“ Not the least, Augustus,” was 
my Lady Boroughdale’s reply ; while 
at the same time she threw an anxi- 
ous, we had almost said a deprecating, 
look towards Lady Evelyn. +“ But 
party politics run, as you know, so 
high, that the dearest friends are 
every where separated by them.” 

*“ Oh, mamma! never talk about 
party politics as producing the 
slightest effect on Frederick Black- 
ston’s feelings or actions! I don’t 
believe he cares about politics one 
whit more than I do; and that, you 
may depend upon it, is little enough. 
What say you, Evy? Can you ac- 
count for Frederick's estrangement ?” 

The Lady Evelyn coloured, and 
her eyes filled with tears; to hide 
which she instantly turned away her 
face, though not before Augustus had 
observed her agitation. 

“ Oh, ho!” ‘cried he, “ then there 
has been some quarrel after all! 
Mamma, I won't have any permanent 
difference between Frederick and us. 
Remember, that besides his being 
the very best fellow in all this county, ’ 
he saved both Evy and me. The 


latter, I dare say, but a sorry boon to 
you; but the former something, for 
which you never can make him 
sufficient compensation. I don’t ask 
you to tell me the ground of this 
coldness. I don’t care a straw what 
it is. I shall go over to Altamont 
ere I am one hour older, and the 
deuce is in it, if I can’t bring you all 
together again !” 

“ You will be so good, Mr. Au- 
gustus, as leave that point to be 
settled by older and wiser persons 
than yourself,” interposed Lord 
Welverton. 

“ Tf older persons are to settle it, 
go you, Welverton, by all means,” 
replied Augustus. “ If it can be 
managed only by wiser, why then I 
think you had as well remain where 
you are !” 

“If it were not very fatiguing to 
get into a passion, I should be apt to 
tell you, Augustus, that you were a 
very impertinent jackanapes !” 

“ And if it were not both ridicu- 
lous and wrong to get to high words 
with a brother, I should tell you,” 
replied Augustus, “ that you were a 
very silly and very effeminate fellow! 
But now, dear mamma, this breach 
must be filled up, and may I not take 
upon myself the agreeable office of 
doing so?” 

“ You will not move in the matter 
without consulting your father, at 
all events,” answered Lady Borough- 
dale, as she rose from the luncheon- 
table. “ And should even he come 
into your views, which I don’t think 
he will, you must bear in mind that 
I likewise claim a voice in the set- 
tlement of the question. Evy, will 
you go with me ?” 

The Lady Evelyn went with her 
mother, as in duty bound, and Au- 
gustus was in consequence cut off 
for that day from holding with his 
sister a confidential talk touching the 
state of affairs both at Welverton 
and Altamont. But the opportunity, 
though deferred for a little while, 
came at last, and neither of the parties 
to the conference were slow to take 
advantage of it. For Evelyn dearly 
loved her brother Augustus, and her 
brother Augustus at once loved and 
looked up to Evelyn as a superior 
being. And though no direct ex- 
planation was come to on either side, 
the boy effectually discovered that 
his friend had been hardly dealt with; 
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while his dear—dear sister was ren- 
dered unhappy by the interdiction of 
an intercourse, to the continuance of 
which he could discover no adequate 
objection. Need we add, that it be- 
came forthwith the youth's favourite 
study how to bring about a renewal 
of the intimacy. He spoke to his 
father about it, and only half pre- 
vailed. He turned to his mother, 
and was entirely rejected. He even 
condescended to appeal to Lord Wel- 
verton, but he gained nothing by 
that movement. The results were, 
that he determined to take the entire 
matter into his own hands; and it is 
not impossible, had the times been 
otherwise than out of joint, that he 
might have succeeded. But the times 
were not otherwise than out of joint. 

It was the season of the year, as 
we have elsewhere taken occasion to 
observe, when judges and recorders, 
as well as the members of public 
schools, usually go forth upon their 
provincial missions; and Coketown, 
among the many places which enjoy- 
ed, throughout England, the privilege 
ofa special jurisdiction, was assured 
of the speedy coming of its recorder 
to occupy the chair of criminal 
justice in its own town-hall. Now 
it so happened that the recorder of 
Coketown was at once a practising 
barrister of Lincoln's Inn, a member 
of parliament, and a staunch Con- 
servative. He had taken, moreover, 
an active part in resisting the several 
clauses of the Reform-bill ; and was 
become, as might be expected, an 
object of marked abhorrence to all 
the zealous and consistent reformers 
in the kingdom. It was in the 
metropolis, however, and among the 
leading reformers alone, that the 
feeling of dislike to the individual’s 
views, and great powers in support- 
ing them, took the shape not so 
much of personal rancour, as of deep 
political scheming. 


“ It is of the utmost consequence,” 
wrote one of Mr. Beaver’s influential 
correspondents, “ that a popular demon- 
stration should take place, when that 
rascally Tory of a recorder of yours 
enters the borough. Don’t trouble your 
head, I beseech you, as to consequences, 
Hlis majesty’s government will, you may 
rest assured, be quite as much obliged 
to you as any body else. For the peers 
must be bullied,—there is no other way 
of dealing with them ;-and if a few heads 
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be broken thus early in the day, there 
will be the fewer to break by and by.” 

We are exceedingly sorry that a 
gap in the original document from 
which our history is compiled puts 
it out of our power to give the name 
of the high legal functionary against 
whom the above mandate went forth ; 
but of the effects of the mandate 
itself it has become our business to 
speak, and here they are. 

It was a dark, moonless night, as 
far as we can gather about the middle 
of October, that Mr. Beaver an- 
nounced to his amiable helpmate that 
he intended to go abroad, and that it 
would not be necessary for her to sit 
up, inasmuch as he should probably 
not return before the morning. ‘The 
lady said something uncivil, as was 
her wont; but she had become too 
much accustomed of late to these 
nocturnal wanderings greatly to re- 
gard them; and whatever her sus- 
picions might be touching their true 
objects, she affected to believe that 
they were all occasioned by grave 
matters of state. She was certainly 
wise in this; for wives gain nothing 
by the display of suspicions, which, 
if they be groundless, serve no other 
end than to alienate their husbands’ 
affections; and if they be not ground- 
less, not only do not cure, but 
invariably aggravate the evil. Mr. 
Beaver accordingly sallied forth on 
the occasion now under review, with- 
out meeting with more than a passing 
sneer from his better half, and the 
expression of a wish “ that he might 
not get himself hanged at last.” On, 
therefore, he went, brooding rather 
over the future than over the past ; 
and mixing up in his own mind,— 
more than perhaps became the great 
statesman,— schemes that related to 
himself individually, with plans that 
promised to affect the weal or woe of 
the commonwealth. 

*T am sure that the day of the 
world’s regeneration is close at hand. 
The system of delusion under which 
men have lived so long cannot con- 
tinue much longer ; indeed I see be- 
fore me, as in a glass, not darkly, the 
very avenues. by which we shall 
arrive at the state of perfect liberty, 
without which there can be no real 
happiness to a thinking man. The 
mob, the million, the vulgar pecus, 
must alwayscontinue what they are— 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. 

x 
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But then there will be this marked 
difference between their conditions 
then and now, that by and by a free 
stage and no favour will be allowed to 
all ; so that all who possess but talent 
and energy enough must rise, let the 
blockheads resist him as they may. 
Well, then, shall not I be of the 
number? Surely—surely! I feel 
already as I doubt not Cromwell did 
when he first took his seat as mem- 
ber for Huntingdon, or as Napoleon 
may have done when to him the care 
was intrusted of restoring order in 
Paris, the executive having all but 
despaired of it. This is a great move 
which we are going to make, and 
great must be the consequences that 
result from it. Can I trust these 
seople to go thus far, and no farther? 
[ay I hope to restrain them when 
their passions are roused, so as to 
display mine own influence, and thus 
abe an impression where I desire 
to make it? And when all is done, 
are they likely to be dazzled? Pshaw! 
pshaw! what a foollam! Not thus 
must schemes like these be carried 
out. It is necessary for me, first of 
all, to work my way to the highest 
places; and then, oh, then, have I 
not the example of Marcus Decius 
before me? In the meanwhile, how- 
ever, I wish that I were well rid,— 
first, of the virago who claims me by 
the right of husbandship, and next 
of poor Isabel, whose clinging affec- 
tion wearies me, especially now that 
my mind is set on higher things. 
What a curious riddle old Rankin 
is, that he should connive so readily 
at Isabel’s connexion with me, yet 
brood over the wrong done to os 
sister by Lord Welverton! it would 
indeed be astonishing, were it not made 
manifest every day, that when men’s 
minds become engrossed with one 
master feeling, they are scarcely con- 
scious of the efforts which others 
make to force themselves into notice. 
Egad! I suspect that he has no idea 
how matters really stand. And if 
the case be so, I must be very cautious 
not to let him into a knowledge of 
the truth prematurely.” 

Thus slitaguioe’ Mr. John Beaver, 


as, er in a large cloak, he passed 


through the deserted streets of Coke- 
town, and by and by struck into a 
footpath which crosses the meadows 
by which Coketown is on all sides 
surrounded. Not, however, in the 


direction which he and the reader 
last followed together was his face 
on this occasion turned. It was to- 
wards the mining district which lies 
north of the borough that he now 
bent his steps; and as the distance 
from the one point and the other is 
considerable—perhaps three miles, 
or something more—a full hour 
elapsed ere he permitted his speed to 
relax. At last, however, just as the 
south wind brought up from the 
slumbering town the stroke of one, 
that signal for which he had for 
some little time been looking shewed 
itself. A light streamed from an 
upper window in a house, of which 
the angular outlines were set in dark 
relief against the horizon ; and Beaver 
instantly drew towards it. It was 
not a cottage, properly so called, but 
simply a tenement. Originally The 
Jointure-house of one of the oldest 
county families in , it had been 
given over, as its owners grew more 
and more fastidious, as a house to 
one of the tenants; and latterly, 
having fallen a good deal into decay, 
it had sunk still lower in the scale, 
It was now the official residence of 
the foreman, or superintendant, of 
one of the coal-pits ; each of which, 
as our readers doubtless know, con- 
stitutes a species of little community 
within itself. It was a clumsy, cheer- 
less-looking pile, standing upon a 
bare moor, with four or five gnarled 
ash-trees growing near it; of whose 
peeeeeey the effect was rather to 
1eighten than to diminish the sense 
of gloom—we had almost said of 
superstitious gloom— which the very 
aspect of the place was apt to call 
into being, especially when it was 
approached after nightfall. 

Towards this sombre building Mr. 
Beaver directed his steps. He ap- 
proached it by crossing a bridge, or 
rather a mound, for an old moat still 
surrounded the house—passable, of 
course, every where, because filled 
up and slanted away by time, yet 
indicating that there must have been 
a period when the case was different. 
He reached the old oak door ; and, 
without pausing to knock, lifted the 
latch and let himself in. He did 
not come unexpected. The creeking 
of the door upon its hinges had 
roused the person, whoever he might 
be, that waited for him; and ere he 
had well passed the threshold, a 
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heavy footstep sounded along the 
corridor above. Presently a light 
streamed upon bare and dingy wails, 
and fell downwards by a broad 
staircase into the hall below. Then 
appeared the form of a man carrying 
a candle in his hand ; and by and by 
Mr. Beaver’s friend and confidant 
stood beside him. He was the ruin 
ofa giant. ‘Though his years could 
scarce fall short of sixty-five—for 
his hair was grey, except upon the 
eyebrows, and his beard silver white 
—his frame presented, nevertheless, 
every outward indication of exceeding 
great strength. In spite of a stoop— 
the consequence of his peculiar calling, 

rather than the wom, of years— 
his stature could not fall teat of six 
feet two inches. His shoulders were 
broad, his chest full, his hands enor- 
mous, and his limbs colossal ; and, to 
sum up all, his complexion was of 
that dark and swarthy hue which 
the painter invariably gives to his 
savage hero, whether he make choice 
for such of Hercules, or Samson, or 
Achilles, or our own Coeur de Lion. 

“ You are an hour beyond your 
time, Mr. Beaver,” said the miner, in 
a tone of voice nowise out of keeping 
with the lines both of face and figure. 
“T had pretty well given you up 
for the night. What news do you 
bring ?” 

“ You shall hear it all in good 
time,” replied the editor. ‘“ Mean- 
while, as I feel a little tired with 
my walk, I shall not be sorry to sit 
down.” 

“Come up-stairs, then,” said the 
other, turning at the same time, and 
leading the way : “ you'll find a mor- 
sel of bacon and a mug of ale. I 
thought you might be hungry, as 
well as tired ; so I made the girl 
leave out some supper ere she went 
to bed.” 

Beaver followed his conductor, who 
preceded him up a flight of broad 
oaken steps, garnished on each hand 
with an oaken balustrade, to a long 
corridor, or passage, at the extremity 
of which stood an open door, throug 
which the flame of a fire was stream- 
ing. ‘Towards it they advanced ; and 
they were soon introduced into an 
apartment of a large and somewhat 
irregular shape, and rather inade- 
quately furnished. Carpet upon the 

oor there was of course none; nei- 


ther had the walls seen paint or the 
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ceiling whitewash for many a long 
day. Yet the floor being swept and 
garnished, the deal- chairs and tables 
tidily kept, the general aspect of 
the place—the effect, perhaps, of a 
bright fire that burnt in the grate 
—was the reverse of uncomfortable. 
Moreover, one end of the long table 
was covered with a clean cloth; and 
a piece of cold pork, with bread and 
beer, surmounted it. 

“ Sit down and eat,” said Beaver’s 
guide. “ Make yourself comfortable 
in the first instance ; and then let me 
know what we are to do.” 

Beaver did as he was desired ; 
more, perhaps, because he was de- 
sired, than that he stood much in 
need of refreshment. He was not 
slow, however, of opening the con- 
ference. 

“ We must strike our first blow 
on Thursday, Rankin. ‘The sessions 
are to open that day; and the re- 
corder must be tanght—and through 
him the faction—that the people ‘ot 
England will not have an enemy to 
dispense justice among them.” 

* God be praised!” exclaimed 
Rankin. “ It is high time the game 
were begun. But how far is it meant 
that we should go?” 

“ Only to the extent of exciting 
the fears of our enemies. The coun- 
try is not yet ripe for their punish- 
ment.” 

“Isn't Lord Welverton in the 
country ?” demanded Rankin, while 
his brow lowered, and his voice 
deepened in its tone. 

“ He is.” 

“Then his days are numbered. 
There must be a row, of course. 
Some windows may be broken — 
perhaps some heads; and we will 

another visit to Welverton. 
Oh! shall I not take my revenge 
then ?” 

The old man’s countenance bright- 
ened up as he spoke with an ex- 
pression absolutely demoniacal. He 
clenched both his huge fists, and 
struck one of them upon the table 
with a degree of violence which 
caused plates, mug, and glasses, to 
dance; keeping his deep-set black 

= fixed all the while on Beaver’s. 

The latter involuntarily recoiled ; 
but soon recovered himself so as to 
say,— 

“ You must be cautious how you 
let the reins out of your own hand, 
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Rankin. Revenge is very sweet, I 
know, particularly for such wrong 
as you have suffered; but personal 
revenge is sure to come sooner or 
Jater. Take care that you do not 
mar the great public undertaking in 
which we are embarked by a too 
rash anxiety to secure for a private 
triumph what cannot escape you. 
You must give me your promise that 
the men shall offer no injury either 
to person or to property, unless their 
laudable purpose be interrupted. 
What we desire to effect now is, 
simply to seize the recorder, to put 
him into his carriage without hurt- 
ing a hair of his head, to march 
with him on the road to London as 
far as Welverton gate, and to tell 
him when we get there that if he 
value his neck he will never shew 
himself in Coketown again. Are 
your people sufficiently under con- 
trol to do this, and no more ?” 

“ They are up to any thing or 
every thing. ‘They will do this, 
certainly. But what if the cor- 
poration or the Tories should resist ?” 

“ Even then we must exert 
ourselves to prevent an outburst. 
What should we gain by it? Coke- 
town might be sacked and burnt, 
or Welverton plundered; but we 
should lose far more in character 
than we gained in strength. No; 
it is by a calm display of moral 
power—even more decisive than 
that which was exhibited on the day 
of our last meeting—that we can 
hope to prevail. Resistance, such as 
the corporation and the Tories com- 
bined could offer, we should sweep 
aside as we would a gossamer,—only 
let us not give a handle to those who 
would charge us with a thirst of mere 
plunder, when our glorious ambition 
tends to the regeneration of our 
country.” 

“ Ay, and to the punishment of 
the villains who break in upon the 
peace of our homes; and _ believe, 
because we are poor, that we cannot 
feel like men.” 

“Surely, surely; in good time. 
Meanwhile you have three days to 
prepare. Go, my good Rankin, round 
all the district. Let each leader know 
what is expected of him ; and come 
in the same style that marked your 
arrival last week, that we may give 
the recorder the sort of welcome he 
deserves. If a convenient oppor- 


tunity offer, then, indeed, you may 
take advantage of it; but, as you 
desire the ultimate success of the 
cause, be cautious.” 

The old man promised caution, 
but it was in a tone which contra- 
dicted the words as they were spoken. 
Mr. Beaver, however, seemed satis- 
fied ; and after resting about an hour, 
during which other plans were di- 
gested, with the detail of which we 
need not trouble the reader, he pre- 
pared to take his leave. Rankin 
conducted him to the outer door, 
and closed it after him. But Beaver 
had scarcely crossed the mound, and 
reached the nearest of the ash-trees, 
when his name, pronounced in the 
soft tones of a woman’s voice, arrested 
him He turned round; and though 
his powers of vision were impaired 
by so sudden a transition from light 
to darkness, he had no difficulty 
whatever in recognising the speaker. 

“ Tsabel, is it you? What brings 
you out at so late an hour ?” cried he. 

“ Do you think I could stay within, 
knowing that you were here; i. 
that, if I did not meet you thus, 
should not meet you at all? Oh, aS 
it is not so often that you visit us now. 
You are weary of us, John, and of 
your poor Isabel in —- . 

“ Nay, now, Isabel, you wrong me. 
You know that you do. Ihave been 
overwhelmed of late with public busi- 
ness, to such a degree that I have not 
been able to think of any thing be- 
sides. Iam not weary of you, Isabel ; 
I never can be.” 

“ Ah, that is kindly said, John; 
and fain enough am I to believe it. 
But there was a time when nothing 
would have kept you for three days 
together from the moor. Besides, | 
used to share your anxieties, as well 
as your brighter hopes, once upon a 
time ; and now you tell me that you 
do not come because business over- 
whelms you.” 

“ My dear Isabel, you really must 
exercise both patience and self-con- 

trol. A great crisis is at hand ; and 
if you weaken me by calling my 
softer feelings into play, total ruin 
will follow. Be content, sweet girl. 
You have given me too many proofs 
of devoted affection to permit my 
heart's estranging itself from you, 
even for a moment. But there are 
duties which I owe to others, as well 
as to you and to myself. It is for 
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our country, dear Isabel, that we 
must make the sacrifice. Surely, 
you have not ceased to be the patriot 
since you became 

“allen in mine own eyes, John !” 
exclaimed the poor girl; “and in 
yours too: for never, never is woman 
frail that she does not sooner or later 
lose the esteem even of him for whom 
she may have sacrificed all. Oh, 
John, do not cease to love me! 
Become as great as you will, as re- 
nowned, as much mixed up with the 
great business of life, but remember 
—oh! remember that there is one 
lowly heart which beats only for you, 
and must cease to beat whenever you 
fling its devotion from you. Oh, 
John, do not cease to love me!” 

“ Nay, nay, Isabel,” replied he, 
while at the same time he folded 
the trembling girl in his arms, 
“this is not worthy either of me or 
of yourself. Cease to love you! 
Ilave I not proved to you that such 
an event is impossible ? Go to bed. 


Go and dream of the speedy arrival 
of the hour which will enable me to 
convince even your incredulity of the 
place which you hold, and have ever 
held since I first met you, in my 


devotions. Good night, mine own 
Isabel. If you love me, suffer not 
these idle fantasies to gain the mas- 
tery over you. All will be explained 
and put to rights by and by.” 

“ But will you come again soon, 
and spend long hours with me, as 
you once did ? ” 

* Doubt it not, sweet Isabel. Be- 
lieve me, I am quite as anxious to 
live those blessed hours over again as 
youcan be. Whenever [ escape from 
the affairs which now harass me to 
death, shall I not turn to you for my 
reward ? Therefore good night, 
dear love ; and let us both look for- 
ward with hope, if not with joy, to 
what the future shall bring for th.” 

Poor Isabel! either she was com- 
forted, or she seemed to be so, by the 
words and manner ofher lover. She 
hung about his neck for a moment, 
kissed him tenderly ; and then, fall- 
ing back from his embrace, darted 
aside, as if by a sudden effort, and 
ran towards the house. On the 
other hand, Beaver stood still a brief 
space on the spot, after which he 
proceeded on, not triumphantly, it 
must be confessed—for though a 
scoundrel, he was yet a man—yet 
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little eee to regret, at least 
after the lapse of a few seconds, that 
the interview with Isabel was over. 
What was his connexion with that 
girl? In few words, it was this. 

I do not know how far the reader 
of these pages may be acquainted 
with the peculiar habits, both of 
thought and of action, which dis- 
tinguish the miners of the northern 
counties from all other classes of the 
English sovereign’s subjects. Havy- 
ing as little in common with the 
clever, yet base-minded, operative, as 
he has with the dull, honest, pig- 
headed agricultural labourer, the 
miner, as he lives in a world which 
is peculiar to himself, so is the whole 
frame and texture of his moral and 
intellectual being distinct and apart 
from that of the inhabitant of the 
upper air. The miner is not always 
an educated man ; that is to say, he 
is often ignorant of the arts of read- 
ing and writing, ‘The miner has 
little intereourse with society ; be- 
cause, except when he returns, once 
a-week, to the earth’s surface, he is 
cut off from the conversation even of 
his own family. And the conse- 
quence is that the miner, more than 
any other human being of his rank 
and social condition, lives and moves, 
from morning even till night, under 
the dominion of a fearfully active 
imagination. I use this form of 
speech, because imagination in his 
case clothes itself uniformly in the 
darkest habiliments. Is the miner 
disposed to become religious? He 
will not listen to the exhortations of 
the Churchman, or even of the Wes- 
leyan. ‘They are both too gentle, 
too humane, too generous, and kind, 
and placable in their creeds for him: 
But let the true disciple of Calvin 
make his appeals to him, or the Bap- 
tist, or the Teacher of the Tongues, 
or any body else who shall speak of 
irresistible decrees, and particular 
reprobations, and mysterious im- 
pulses for which there is no account- 
ing,—there is not one of all these who 
will not be listened to greedily, or 
who will fail to carry a whole host 
of enthusiastic converts after him. 
In like manner, the politician who 
enlarges most upon the grievances to 
which the mass of mankind seem to 
be liable, and has the art to set them 
in array against the will of God, as 
revealed in the Scriptures of the 
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New Testament, may count with cer- 
tainty on working up his audience 
to almost any pitch of daring. For 
the miner is not, like the foctid crea- 
ture of Birmingham and Manches- 
ter, naturally an irreligious animal. 
However prone he may be to mistake 
the true end for which religion was 
given, he has the principle of re- 
ligion within him. But then this 
very bent of his—the disposition to 
think, without the power of regulat- 
ing thought when it arises, or leading 
it to just conclusions, lays him especial- 
ly opento the mischievous efforts ofall 
who work for their own good, as they 
absurdly suppose, through the weak- 
nesses and the follies of others. ‘The 
consequence is, that even as Whit- 
field made more proselytes in the 
mines than any where else, so the so- 
phistry which the first French Revo- 
jution sent forth found in the bowels 
of the earth not only willing but 
devoted followers, who, adopting 
their opinions on political subjects, 
though generally resisting them on 
the subject of religion, sowed in their 
own minds a seed of discontent 
which has, we believe, continued 
ever since to bring forth abundant 
fruit, and to ripen. 

Generally speaking, the miners 
are not educated men. Such of them 
as superadd the accomplishments of 
reading, writing, and accounts, to the 
acquirements peculiar to their call- 
ing, never fail of getting on in the 
world. The heads of gangs, for ex- 
ample, are comparatively well-paid 
persons. The superintendants of 
mines are princes. All the miners 
inhabit, by proxy, villages or ham- 
lets planted near the mouths of the 
pits,—that is to say, their wives and 
little ones,whom they rejoin every Sa- 
turday afternoon, occupy these dwell- 
ings, and seem to be very comfort- 
able there. But the superintendants 
are still better off; for, like the 
stewards of estates, they usually 
have assigned to them either habita- 
tions built on purpose, or old manor- 
houses, the external appearance of 
which gives them a distinct place in 
their own society. Joseph Rankin, 
the individual to whom our readers 
have lately been introduced, was one 
of this class of persons. Possessed of 
strong common sense, and great 
firmness of character, he was like- 
wise the slave of feelings that were 


too strong for both,—of feelings 
with which no principle less potent 
than that of religion itself might hope 
to contend. Unfortunately for him- 
self, however, Rankin had been edu- 
cated in the strictest sect of the Whit- 
fieldites. His religion, therefore, so 
far from teaching him to regulate his 
imagination, and repress his im- 
pulses, had no other tendency than 
that of ministering to both; and 
hence, though it did him little harm 
so long as things went in other re- 
spects well, it laid up no resources 
against the evil hour which few men 
may hope to turn aside for ever. 
Rankin, like all others tof his order 
who have themselves received an 
education, was particularly desirous 
that his children should be well edu- 
cated likewise. He had married the 
daughter of a yeoman, who had 
brought him some money, by which 
means, as well as by reason of his 
excellent pay, he was able to indulge 
this wish entirely. And so his two 
daughters—for he had no other 
children—Jane and Isabel, were put 
to the best school of which Coke- 
town could boast, and came forth 
from it almost more largely informed 
than their station in life rendered 
either necessary or desirable. Still 
no harm arose out of the circum- 
stance, nor seemed to do so, while 
yet their mother lived. People said, 
indeed, that the Rankin girls dressed 
above their station; and that the 
elder one in particular, who was ex- 
tremely beautiful, threw herself too 
much in the way of admiration ge- 
nerally, and in that of young Lord 
Welverton in particular. But though 
the young Oxford scholar was noted 
for his attention to the fair sex, still 
it was not till after Mrs. Rankin 
died that the breath of scandal 
affected her daughter ; because never 
till then had her noble admirer ven- 
tured to establish a footing in The 
Jointure-house. But why go on with 
such details? Poor Jane trusted too 
much either to her own resolution or 
to her lover's honour. The conse- 
quences were not different from those 
which generally occur in like cases; 
and Mr. Beaver’s intimacy in the 
family of the overseer began, when, 
as a practising surgeon, he was called 
in to attend the overseer’s eldest 
daughter in the hour of her sorrow, 
and to bring her infant into the 
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world at the cost of its mother’s 
life. 

From the moment that old Rankin 
made the discovery of his daughter’s 
backsliding, he became an altered 
man. One passion, that of hatred to 
the author of her wrong, seemed 
alone to take possession of his soul ; 
and with it arose, of course, an un- 
quenchable thirst of revenge. I 
need scarcely add, that neither pro- 
pensity was by Mr. Beaver discou- 
raged, or that the conferences of the 
two men, let them begin with what 
topic they might, uniformly ended in 
invectives against the aristocracy. 
Then followed, on Mr. Beaver’s part, 
the artful insinuation into a mind 
thus weakened of all his own base 
and frightful principles. Rankin 
was led by degrees into the mazes of 
infidelity and the absurdities of Re- 
publicanism. He greedily listened 
to arguments in favour of the latter, 
because the object of his especial hate 
was a lord; and towards the former 
the guidance was by far too skilful 
not to succeed in the end. Yea, and 
more marvellous still, the refined 
and elevated dogmas of the Socialists 
met at The Jointure-house witha will- 
ing reception. The old man thought 
them a little extravagant when first 
broached ; but then the Doctor had a 
happy knack in ——s the extra- 
vagancies away ; while to the remain- 
ing daughter they seemed to express 
all that could be imagined of the un- 
selfish and the noble in philosophy. 
Will any human being wonder when 
we state the results in a single sen- 
tence? Rankin was easily induced to 
become a tool in Mr. Beaver’s hands; 
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and the miners took, in consequence, 
an active part in pushing the Reform- 
bill through its various stages. For 
though the blight in Mr. Beaver's 
fortunes separated him for a while 
from his friends, the impression which 
he had made was by far too deep to 
be by any such contingency erased. 
And so when the sun shone again 
on his side of the hedge, and he 
burst forth as the very mainspring 
of a political party, the deference 
which he received from both father 
and child was extreme. To what 
purpose he applied his influence 
over the mind of Isabel I need not 
stop to explain. Her own words, 
poor girl! ane done it for me; nor 
would any good arise were I to de- 
scribe minutely the process by which 
so sad a result was brought about. 
But I am bound to state that she 
loved him with a species of idolatry, 
such as is never experienced except 
by women—themselves possessed of 
mind, as well as of deep and fine feel- 
ing—when they happen to fix their 
affections on one whom they regard 
as raised, in point of intellect, far 
above themselves. Let me, however, 
escape from discussions which can 
give no pleasure either to the reader 
or the writer. We live in a world 
of sin and of sorrow. Sin and sorrow 
must, therefore, enter into every 
work of him who undertakes, under 
whatever form, to hold human na- 
ture up for inspection. But there is 
no necessity for lingering over the 
former ; the latter it is which points 
the moral, and to that we shall en- 
deavour mainly to confine ourselves. 
So here I change the subject. 
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GIVES AN ACCOUNT OF OUR VILLAGE, AND THE FIRST GLIMPSE OF THE DIAMOND. 


Wuen I came up to town for my 
second year, my aunt Hoggarty made 
me a present of a diamond-pin; that 
is to say, it was not a diamond-pin 
then, but a large, old - fashioned 
locket, of Dublin manufacture in the 
year 1793, which the late Mr. Hog- 
garty used to sport at the Lord- 
licutenant’s balls and elsewhere. He 
wore it, he said, 
Vinegar Hill, when his club pigtail 
saved his head from being taken off, 
—but that is neither here nor there. 

in the middle of the brooch was 
Hoggarty in the scarlet uniform of 
the corps of Fencibles to which he 
belonged; around it were thirteen 
locks of hair, belonging to a baker's 
dozen of sisters that the old gentle- 
man had; and, as all these little 


ringlets partook of the family hue of 


brilliant auburn, Hoggarty’s portrait 
seemed to the fanciful view like a 
great, fat, red round of beef, sur- 
rounded by thirteen carrots. These 
were dished up on a plate of blue 
enamel, and it was from the GREAT 
HOGGARTY DIAMOND (as we called it 


in the family), that the collection of 


hairs in question seemed as it were to 
spring. 

My aunt, I need not say, is rich; 
and I thought I might be her heir 
as well as another. During my 
month's holyday, she was particular ly 
pleased with me; made me drink 
tea with her often (though there was 
a certain person in the village with 
whom on those golden summer even- 
ings I should have liked to have taken 
a stroll in the hay-fields); promised 
every time I drank her bohea to do 
something handsome for me when 
went back to town,—nay, three or 
four times had me to dinner at three, 
and to whist or cribbage afterwards. 
1 did not care for the cards; for 
though we always played seven hours 
on a stretch, and I always lost, my 
Josings were never more than nine- 
teen-pence a-night; but there was 
some infernal sour black-currant 
wine, that the old lady always pro- 
duced at dinner, and with the tray at 


at the battle of 


ten o'clock, and which I dare not 
refuse, though upon my word and 
honour it made me very unwell. 

Well, I thought after all this ob- 
sequiousness on my part, and my 
aunt's repeated promises, that the 
old lady would at least make me a 
present of a score of guineas (of which 
she had a power in the drawer) ; and 
so convinced was I that some such 
present was intended for me, that 
a young lady by the name of Miss 
Mary Smith, with whom I had con- 
versed on the subject, actually netted 
me a little green silk purse, which 
she gave me (behind Hicks’s hay- 
rick, as you turn to the right up 
Churchyard Lane)—which she gave 
me, I say, wrapped up in a bit of 
silver paper. There was something 
in the purse, too, if the truth must 
be known. First there was a thick 
curl of the glossiest, blackest hair 
you ever saw in your life, and next 
there was threepence ; that is to say, 
the half of a silver sixpence hanging 
by a little necklace of blue riband. 
Ah, but I knew where the other half 
of the sixpence was, and envied that 
happy bit of silver! 

Next day I was obliged, of course, 
to devote to Mrs. Hoggarty. My aunt 
was excessively gracious; and by 
way of a treat brought out a couple 
of bottles of the black-currant, of 
which she made me drink the greater 
part. At night when all the ladies 
assembled at her party had gone off 
with their pattens and their maids, 
Mrs. Hoggarty, who had made a 
signal to me to stay, first blew out 
three of the wax candles in the 
drawing-room, and taking the fourth 
in her hand, went and unlocked her 
escritoire. 

I can tell you my heart beat 
though I pretended to look quite 
unconcerned. 

“ Sam, my dear,” said she, as she 
vas fumbling with her keys, “ take 
another glass of Rosolio (that was 
the name > by which she baptised the 
cursed beverage), it will do you 
good.” I took it, and you might haye 
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scen my hand tremble as the bottle 
went click, click, against the glass, 
By the time I had swallowed it, the 
old lady had finished her operations 
at the bureau, and was coming to- 
wards me, the wax candle bobbing 
in one hand, and a large parcel in 
the other. 

Now’s the time, thought I. 

“ Samuel, my dear nephew,” said 
she, “ your first name you received 
from your sainted uncle, my blessed 
husband; and of all my ‘nephews 
and nieces, you are the one whose 
conduct in life has most pleased 
me.” 

When you consider that my aunt 
herself was one of seven married 
sisters, that all the Hoggarties were 
married in Ireland and mothers of 
numerous children, I must say that 
the compliment my aunt paid me 
was a very handsome one. 

“ Dear aunt,” says I, in a slow, 
agitated voice, “ I have often heard 
you say there were seventy-three 
of us in all, and believe me I do think 
your high opinion of me very com- 
plimentary indeed; I’m unworthy of 
it,—indeed I am,” 

* As for those odious Irish people,” 
says my aunt, rather sharply, “ don’t 
speak of them; I hate them, and 
every one of their mothers” (the fact 
is, there had been a lawsuit about 
Hoggarty’s property) ; “ but ofall my 
other kindred, you, Samuel, have been 
the most dutiful and affectionate to 
me. Your employers in London 
give the best accounts of your re- 
gularity and good conduct. Though 
you have had eighty pounds a-year 
(a liberal salary), you have not spent 
a shilling more than your income, 
as other young men would ; and you 
have devoted your month’s holydays 
to your old aunt, who, I assure you, 
is grateful.” 

“ Oh, ma’am!” 
that I could utter. 

“ Samuel,” continued she, “ I pro- 
mised you a present, and here it is. 
L first thought of giving you money ; 
but you are a regular Tad, and don’t 
want it. You are above money, dear 
Samuel. I give you what 1 value 
most in life—the p—, the po—, the 
po-ortrait of my sainted Hoggarty 
(tears), set in the locket which con- 
tains the valuable diamond that you 
have often heard me speak of. Wear 
it, dear Sam, for my sake; and think 


said I. It was all 
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of that angel in heaven, and of your 
dear aunt Dosy.” 

She put the machine into my 
hands; it was about the size of the 
lid of a shaving-box ; and I should 
as soon have thought of wearing it, 
as of wearing a cocked hat and a 
pigtail. I was so disgusted and dis- 
appointed, that I really could not get 
out a single word. 

When I recovered my presence of 

mind a little, I took the locket out 
of the paper (the locket, indeed ! it 
was as big as a barn-door padlock), 
and slowly put it into my shirt. 
“ Thank you, aunt,” said I, with ad- 
mirable raillery. “I shall always 
value this present for the sake of 
you, who gaye it me; and it will 
recall to me my uncle, and my 
re aunts in Ireland.” 

6 I don't want you to wear it in 
that way !” shrieked Mrs. Hoggarty, 
“ with the hair of those odious 
carroty women. You must have 
their hair removed.” 

* Then the locket will be spoiled, 
aunt.” 

*“ Well, sir, never mind the locket, 
have it set afresh.” 

“ Or suppose,” said I, * I put aside 
the setting altogether: it is a little 
too large for the present fashion ; and 
have the portrait of my uncle framed 
and placed over my chimney-picce, 
next to yours. It's a sweet minia- 
ture.” 

“ That minature,” said Mrs. Hog- 
garty, solemnly, “ was the great 
Muleahy’s chef d’euvre,” pronounced 
shy dewver, a favourite word of my 
aunt’s, being with the words bong- 
tong and ally mode de Parry, the 
extent of my aunt’s French vocabu- 
lary. “You know the dreadful 
story of that poor, poor artist. When 
he had finished that wonderful like- 
ness for the late Mrs. Hoggarty of 
Castle Hoggarty, county Mayo, she 
wore it in her bosom at the Lord- 
lieutenant’s ball, where she played a 
game of picquet with the commander- 
in-chief. What could have made her 
put the hair of her vulgar daughters 
round Mick's portrait, I can’t think ; : 
but so it was, as you see it this day. 
‘Madam,’ says the commander-in- 
chief, ‘ if that is not my friend, Mick 
Hoggarty, I'm a Dutchman!’ Those 
were his lordship’s very words. Mrs. 
Hoggarty of Castle Hoggarty took 
off the brooch and shewed it to him.” 
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“* Who is the artist?’ says my 
lord. ‘ It’s the most wonderful like- 
ness I ever saw in my life!’ 

“* Muleahy, says she, ‘of Or- 
mond’s Quay.’ 

“* Begad, I patronise him!’ says 
my lord; but presently his face 
darkened, and he gave back the 
picture with a dissatisfied air. ‘'There 
is one great fault in that portrait, 
said his lordship, who was a rigid 
disciplinarian ; ‘and I wonder that 
my friend, Mick, as a military man, 
should have overlooked it.’ 

“ * What's that?’ says Mrs. Hog- 
garty of Castle Hoggarty. 

“* Madam, he has been painted 
WITHOUT His sworD-BEtT!’ and he 
took up the cards again in a passion, 
and finished the game without saying 
a single word. 

“'The news was carried to Mr. 
Muleahy the next day, and that un- 
fortunate artist went mad immediately ! 
He had set his whole reputation upon 
this miniature, and declared that it 
should be faultless. Such was the 
effect of the announcement upon his 
susceptible heart! When Mrs. Hog- 
garty died, your uncle took the por- 
trait and always wore it himself. 
Ilis sisters said it was for the sake of 
the diamond; whereas, ungrateful 
things! it was merely on account of 
their hair, and his love for the fine 
arts. As for the poor artist, my 
dear, some people said it was the 
profuse use of spirit that brought on 
delirium tremens, but I don’t believe 
it. ‘Take another glass of Rosolio.” 

The telling of this story always 
put my aunt into great good humour, 
and she promised at the end of it to 
pay for the new setting ofthe diamond, 
desiring me to take it on my arrival 
in London to the great jeweller, 
Mr. Polonius, and send her the bill. 
“The fact is,” said she, “ that the 
goold in which the thing is set is 
worth five guineas at the very least, 
and you can have the diamond reset 
for two. However, keep the re- 
mainder, dear Sam, and buy yourself 
what you please with it.” 

With this the old lady bade me 
adieu. The clock was striking twelve 
as I walked down the village, for the 
story of Muleahy always took an 
hour in the telling, and I went away 
not quite so down-hearted as when 
the present was first made to me. 
“ After all,” thought J, “a diamond- 
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pin is a handsome thing, and will 
give me a distingué air, though my 
clothes be never so shabby,” and 
shabby they were without any doubt. 
“ Well,” I said, “three guineas, 
which I shall have over, will buy me 
a couple of pairs of what-d’ye-call- 
ems,” of which, entre nous, 1 was in 
great want, having just then done 
growing, whereas my pantaloons 
were made a good eighteen months 
before. 

Well, I walked down the village, 
my hands in my breeches-pocket ; 
Lhad poor Mary’s purse there, having 
removed the little things which she 
gave me the day before, and placed 
them—never mind where; but look 
you, in those days I had a heart, and 
a warm one too; I had Mary’s purse 
ready for my aunt’s donation, which 
never came, and with my own little 
stock of money besides, that Mrs. 
Iloggarty’s card-parties had lessened 
by a good five-and-twenty shillings. 
I calculated that after paying my 
fare, I should get to town with a 
couple of seven-shilling pieces in my 
pocket. 

I walked down the village at a 
deuce of a pace ; so quick that if the 
thing had been possible, I should 
have overtaken ten o'clock that had 
passed by me two hours ago, when I 
was listening to Mrs. H1.’s long stories 
over her terrible Rosolio. ‘The truth 
is, at ten I had an appointment under 
a certain person’s window, who was 
to have been looking at the moon at 
that hour, with her pretty quilled 
night-cap on and her blessed hair in 
papers. 

There was the window shut, and 
not so much as a candle in it; and 
though I hemmed, and hawed, and 
whistled over the garden-paling, and 
sung a song of which Somebody was 
very fond, and even threw a pebble 
at the window, which hit it exactly 
at the opening of the lattice,—I woke 
no one except a great brute of a 
house-dog, that yelled, and howled, 
and bounced so at me over the rails, 
that I thought every moment he 
would have had my nose between 
his teeth. 

So I was obliged to go off as 
quickly as might be; and the next 
morning mamma and my sisters made 
breakfast for me at four, and at five 
came the True Blue light six-inside 
post-coach to London, and I got up 
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on the roof without having seen Mary 
Smith. 

As we passed the house, it did 
seem as if the window-curtain in 
her room was drawn aside just a 
little bit. Certainly the window was 
open, and it had been shut the night 
before ; but away went the coach, 
and the village, cottage, and the 
churchyard, and Hicks’s hay-ricks, 
were soon out of sight. 

* * * * 
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“ My hi, what a pin!” said a stable- 
boy - was smoking a cigar, to the 
guard, looking at me and putting his 
finger to his nose. 

The fact is, that I had never un- 
dressed since my aunt’s party; and 
being uneasy in mind and having all 
my clothes to pack up, and thinking 
of something else, had quite forgotten 
Mrs. Hoggarty’s brooch, which I had 
stuck into my shirt-frill the night 
before. 


Cuapter II. 


TELLS HOW THE DIAMOND IS BROUGHT UP TO LONDON, AND PRODUCES WONDERFUL 
EFFECTS BOTH IN THE CITY AND AT THE WEST END, 


The circumstances recorded in this 
story took place about eighteen years 
ago, when, as the reader may remem- 
ber, there was a great mania in the 
city of London for establishing com- 
panies of all sorts, by which many 
people made pretty fortunes. 

I was at this period, as the truth 
must be known, thirteenth clerk of 
twenty-four young gents who did 
the immense business of the Inde- 
pendent West Diddlesex Fire and 
Life Insurance Company, at their 
splendid stone mansion in Cornhill. 
Mamma had sunk a sum of four 
hundred pounds in the purchase of 
an annuity at this office, which paid 
her no less than six-and-thirty pounds 
a-year, when no other company in 
London would give her more than 
twenty-four. The chairman of the 
directors was the great Mr. Brough, 
of the house of Brough and Hoff, 
Crutchedfriars, LTurkey merchants. 
It was a new house, but did a tre- 
mendous business in the fig and 
sponge way, and more in the Zante 
currant line than any other firm in 
the City. 

Brough was a great man among 
the Dissenting connexion, and you 
saw his name for hundreds at the 
head of every charitable society pa- 
tronised by those good people. He 
had nine clerks residing at his office 
in Crutchedfriars ; he would not take 
one without a certificate from the 
schoolmaster and clergyman of his 
native place, strongly vouching for 
his morals and doctrine; and the 
places were so run after, that he got 
a premium of four or five hundred 
pounds with each young gent, whom 
he made a slave for ten hours 
a-day, and to whom in compensation 
he taught all the mysteries of the 
Turkish business. He was a great 


man on ’Change, too; and our young 
chaps used to hear from the stock- 
brokers’ clerks (we commonly dined 
together at the Cock and Woolpack, 
a respectable house, where you get a 
capital cut of meat, bread, vegetables, 
cheese, half a pint of porter, and a 
penny to the waiter, for a shilling)— 
the young stockbrokers used to tell 
us of immense bargains in Spanish, 
Greek, and Columbians, that Brough 
made. Hoff had nothing to do with 
them, but stopped at home minding 
exclusively the business of the house. 
He was a young chap, very quiet 
and steady, of the Quaker persuasion, 
and had been taken into partnership 
by Brough for a matter of thirty 
thousand pounds, and a very good 
bargain too. I was told in the 
strictest confidence that the house 
one year with another divided a good 
seven thousand pounds; of which 
Brough had half, Hoff two-sixths, 
and the other sixth went to old Tud- 
low, who had been Mr. Brough’s 
clerk before the new partnership 
began. Tudlow always went about 
very shabby, and we thought him an 
old miser. One of our gents, Bob 
Swinney by name, used to say that 
Tudlow’s share was all nonsense, and 
that Hoff had it all; but Bob was 
always too knowing by half, used to 
wear a green cut-away coat, and had 
his free admission to Covent Garden 
theatre. Ie was always talking down 
at the shop, as we called it (it wasn’t 
a shop, but as splendid an office as 
any in Cornhill) — he was always 
talking about Vestris and Miss Tree, 
and singing 
“ The bramble, the bramble, 
The jolly, jolly bramble !” 


one of Charles Kemble’s famous songs 
in Maid Marian, a play that was all 
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the rage then, taken from a famous 
story- -book by one Peacock, a clerk 
in the India House, and a precious 
good place he has too. 

When Brough heard how Master 
Swinney abused him, and had his 
admission to the theatre, he came one 
day down to the office where we 
ail were, four-and-twenty of us, and 
made one of the most beautiful 
speeches I ever heard in my life. 
Ile said that for slander he did not 
care, contuimely was the lot of every 
public man who had austere principles 
of his own, and acted by them aus- 
terely ; but what he did care for was 
the character of every single gentle- 
man forming a part of the Inde- 
pendent West Diddlesex Association. 
The welfare of thousands was in 
their keeping; millions of money 
were daily passing through their 
hands ; the city—the country looked 
upon them for order, honesty, and 
good example. And if he found 
amongst those whom he considered 
as his children—those whom he loved 
as his own flesh and blood—that that 
order was departed from, that that 
regularity was not maintained, that 
that good example was not kept up 
(Mr. 1B. always spoke in this em- 
phatic way )—if he found his children 
departing from the wholesome rules 
of morality, religion, and decorum— 
if he found in high or low—in the 
head clerk at six hundred a-year 
down to the porter who cleaned the 
steps—if he found the slightest taint 
of dissipation, he would cast the 
otiender from him—yea, though he 
were his own son, he would cast him 
from him! 

As he spoke this Mr. Brough burst 
into tears; and we who didn’t know 
what was coming, looked at each 
other as pale as parsnips; all except 
Swinney, who was twelfth clerk, and 
made believe to whistle. When Mr. 
LB. had wiped his eyes and recovered 
himself, he turned round; and, oh, 
how my heart thumped as he looked 
me full in the face! How it was 
relieved, though, when he shouted 
out in a thundering voice,— 

“ Mr. Ropert Swinney!” 

“Sir to you,” says Swinney, as 
cool as possible, and some of the 
chaps began to titter. 

“ Mr. Swrxney!” roared Brough, 
in a voice still bigger than before, 
“when you came into this office— 
this family, sir, for such it is, as I am 
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proud to say—you found three-and- 
twenty as pious and well-regulated 
young men as ever laboured together 
-—as ever had confided to them the 
wealth of this mighty capital and 
famous empire. You found, sir, 
sobriety, regularity, and decorum ; 
no profane songs were uttered in this 
place sacred to — to business; no 
slanders were whispered against the 
heads of the establishment—but over 
them I pass ; I can afford, sir, to pass 
them by—no worldly conversation 
or foul jesting disturbed the attention 
of these gentlemen, or desecrated the 
peaceful scene of their labours. You 
found Christians and gentlemen, sir!” 

“ | paid for my place like the rest,” 
said Swinney. ‘“ Didn't my governor 
take sha Z 

* Silence, sir! Your worthy father 
did take shares in this establishment, 
which will yield him one day an 
immense protit. He did take shares, 
sir, or ro never would have becn 
here. I glory in saying that every 
one of my young friends around me 
has a father, a brother, adear relative 
or friend, who is connected in a 
similar way with our glorious enter- 
prise; and that not one of them is 
there but has an interest in procuring, 
at a liberal commission, other persons 
to join the ranks of our association. 
But, sir, Lam its chief. You will find, 
sir, your appointment signed by me; 
and in like manner I, John Brough, 
annul it. Go from us, sir !—leave 
us—quit a family that can no longer 
receive you in its bosom! Mr. Swin- 
ney, I have wept—I have prayed, 
sir, before I came to this determina- 
tion; I have taken counsel, sir, and 
am resolved. Depart from out of us!” 

“ Not without three months’ salary, 
though. Mr. B. that cock won't 
fight !” 

“ They shall be paid to your father, 
a 

* My father be hanged! I'll tell 
you what, Brough, I'm of age; and 
if you don’t pay me my salary, ril 
arrest you, — by Jingo, T will! Ful 
have you in quod, or my name’s not 
Bob Swinney !” 

“ Make out a cheque, Mr. Round- 
hand, for the three months’ salary of 
this perverted young man. 

“Twenty-one pun five, Round- 
hand, and nothing for the stamp ! 
cried out that audacious Swinney. 
“There it is, sir, re-ceipted. You 


needn't cross it to my banker's. And 
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if any of you gents like a glass of 
punch this evening at eight o'clock, 
Bob Swinney’s your man, and nothing 
to pay. If ‘Mr. Brough would do me 
the honour to come in and take a 
whack? Come, don’t say no, if you ‘d 
rather not !” 

We couldn't stand this impudence, 
and all burst out laughing like mad. 

‘Leave the room!” yelled Mr. 
srough, whose face had turned quite 
blue; and so Bob took his white hat 
off the peg, and strolled away with 
his “tile,” as he called it, very 
much on one side. When he was 
gone, Mr. Brough gave us another 
lecture, by which we all determined 
to profit; and going up to Round- 
hand’s desk put his arm round his 
neck, and looked over the ledger. 

“ What money has been paid in 
to-day, Roundhand?” he said, in a 
very ‘kind way. 

“The widow, sir, came with her 
money : nine hundred and four, ten 
and six—say 904/. 10s. 6d. Captain 
Sparr, sir, paid his shares up; 
grumbles, though, and says he’s no 
more : fifty shares, two instalments— 
three fifties, sir.” 

“ He's always grumbling !” 

“ THe says he has not a ‘shilling to 
bless himself with until our dividend- 
day.” 

“ Any more ?” 

Mr. Roundhand went through 
the book, and made it up nineteen 
hundred pounds in all. We were 
doing a famous business now ; though 
when I came into the office we used 
to sit and laugh, and joke, and read 
the newspapers all day, bustling into 
our seats whenever a stray customer 
came. Brough never cared about 
our laughing and singing then, and 
was hand and glove with Bob 
Swinney; but that was in early times, 
before we were well in harness. 

“ Nineteen hundred pounds, and 
a thousand pounds in shares. Bravo, 
Roundhand—bravo, gentlemen! Re- 
member every share you bring in 
brings you five per cent down on the 
nail! Look to your friends— stick 
to your desks—be regular—I hope 
none of you forget church. Who 
takes Mr. Swinney’s place ?” 

“ Mr. Samuel Titmarsh, sir.” 

“Mr. Titmarsh, I congratulate 
you. Give me your hand, sir; you 
are now twelfth clerk of this As- 
sociation, and your salary is con- 
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sequently increased five pounds 
a-year. How is your worthy mother, 
sir—your dear and excellent parent? 
In good health, I trust? And long 
—long, I fervently pray, may this 
office continue to pay her annuity! 
Remember, if she has more money 
to lay out, there is higher interest 
than the last for her, for she is a 
year older, and five per cent for you, 
my boy! Why not you as well as 
another? Young men will be young 
men, and a ten-pound note does no 
harm. Does it, Mr. Abednego ?” 

“Oh, no!” says Abednego, who 
was third clerk, and who was the 
chap that informed against Swinney ; 
and he began to laugh, as indeed we 
all did whenever Mr. Brongh made 
any thing like a joke; not that they 
were jokes, only we used to know it 
by his face. 

“Oh, by the by, Roundhand,” 
says he, “a word with you on busi- 
ness. Mrs. Brough wants to know 
why the deuce you never come down 
to Fulham.” 

“ Law, that’s very polite!” said 
Mr. Roundhand, quite pleased. 

“ Name your day, my boy! Say 
Saturday, and bring your nightcap 
with you.” 

“ You're very polite, I'm sure. I 
should be delighted beyond any thing, 
but 

“ But —no buts, my boy! Hark 
ye! the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
does me the honour to dine with us, 
and I want you to see him; for the 
truth is, I have bragged about you 
to his lordship as the best actuary in 
the three kingdoms.” 

Roundhand could not refuse such 
an invitation as that, though he had 
told us how Mrs. R. and he were 
going to pass Saturday and Sunday 
at Putney; and we who knew what 
a life the poor fellow led, were sure 
that the head clerk would be prettily 
scolded by his lady when she heard 
what was going on. She disliked 
Mrs. Brough very much, that was 
the fact ; because Mrs. B. kept a 
carriage, and said she didn’t know 
where Pentonville was, and couldn’ 
call on Mrs. Roundhand. ‘Though, 
to be sure, her coachman might have 
found out the way. 

“ And, oh, Roundhand!” continued 
our governor, “ draw a cheque for 
seven hundred, will you? Come, 
don't stare, man, I'm not going to 
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runaway! That's right, seven hun- 
dred—and ninety, say, while you're 
about it! Our board meets on Satur- 
day, and never fear I'll account for 
it to them before I drive you down. 
We shall take up the chancellor at 
Whitehall.” 

So saying Mr. Brough folded up 
the cheque, and shaking hands with 
Mr. Roundhand very cordially, got 
into his carriage-and-four (he always 
drove four horses even in the City, 
where it’s so difficult), which was 
waiting at the office-door for him. 

Bob Swinney used to say that he 
charged two of the horses to the 
Company; but there was never be- 
lieving half of what that Bob said, 
he used to laugh and joke so. I 
don’t know how it was, but I and a 
gent by the name of Hoskins (eleventh 
clerk), who lived together with me 
in Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, 
where we occupied a very genteel 
two-pair, found our flute duet rather 
tiresome that evening, and as it was 
a very fine night, strolled out for a 
walk West End way. When we 
arrived opposite Covent Garden The- 
atre we found ourselves close to the 
Globe Tavern, and recollected Bob 
Swinney’s hospitable invitation. We 
never fancied that he had meant the 
invitation in earnest, but thought we 
might as well look in; at any rate 
there could be no harm in doing so. 

There, to be sure, in the back 
drawing-room, where he said he 
would be, we found Bob at the head 
of a table and in the midst of a great 
smoke of cigars, and eighteen of our 
gents rattling and banging away at 
the table with the bottoms of their 
glasses. 

What a shout they made as we 
came in! “ Hurray!” says Bob, 
“ here’s two more! ‘lwo more chairs, 
Mary, two more tumblers, two more 
hot waters, and two more goes of 
gin! Who would have thought of 
seeing Tit, in the name of goodness ?” 

“ Why,” said I, “ we only came in 
by the merest chance.” 

At this word there was another 
tremendous roar ; and it is a positive 
fact, that every man of the eighteen 
had said he came by chance! How- 
ever, chance gave us a very jovial 
night ; and that hospitable Bob Swin- 
ney paid every shilling of the score. 

“ Gentlemen !” says he, as he paid 
the bill, “ I'll give you the health of 
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John Brough, Esquire, and thanks 
to him for the present of 211. 5s. 
which he made me this morning. 
What do I say, 21. 5s.? That and 
a month’s salary that I should have 
had to pay—forfeit—down on the 
nail, by Jingo! for leaving the shop, 
as [intended to do, to-morrow morn- 
ing. I've got a place —a tip-top 
place, I tell you. Five guineas 
a-week, six journeys a-year, my own 
horse and gig, and to travel in the 
West of England in oil and sper- 
maceti. Here's confusion to gas, and 
the health of Messrs. Gann and Co. 
of Thames Steet, in the city of Lon- 
don !” 

I have been thus particular in my 
account of the West Diddlesex As- 
surance Office, and of Mr. Brough, 
the managing director (though the 
real names are neither given to the 
office nor to the chairman, as you 
—y be sure), because the fate of me 
and my diamond-pin was myste- 
riously bound up with both, as I am 
about to shew. 

You must know that I was rather 
respected among our gents at the 
West Diddlesex, because I came of a 
better family than most of them; 
had received a classical education ; 
and especially because I had a rich 
aunt, Mrs. emo 7, about whom, 
as must be confessed, I used to boast 
a good deal. There is no harm in 
being respected in this world, as I 
have found out; and if you don't 
brag a little for yourself, cel on 
it there is no person of your ac- 
quaintance who will tell the world 
of your merits, and take the trouble 
off your hands. 

So that when I came back to the 
office after my visit at home, and 
took my seat at the old day-book 
opposite the dingy window that looks 
into Birchin Lane, I pretty soon let 
the fellows know that Mrs. Hoggarty, 
though she had not given me a large 
sum of money, as I expected—indeed, 
I had promised a dozen of them a 
treat down the river, should the pro- 
mised riches have come to me—I let 
them know, I say, that though my 
aunt had not given me any money, 
she had given me a splendid diamond, 
worth at least thirty guineas, and that 
some day I would sport it at the shop. 

“ Oh, let’s see it!” says Abednego, 
whose father was a mock-jewel and 
gold-lace merchant in Hanway Yard ; 
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and I promised that he should have 
a sight of it as soon as it was set. 
As my pocket money was run out 
too (by coach hire to and from home, 
five shillings to our maid at home, 
ten to my aunt’s maid and man, five- 
and-twenty shillings lost at whist, as 
J said, and fifteen and six paid for a 
silver scissors for the dear little fingers 
of Somebody), Roundhand, who was 
very good-natured, asked me to dine, 
and advanced me 7/. 1s. 8d., a month’s 
salary. It was at Roundhand’s house, 
Myddelton Square, Pentonville, over 
a fillet of veal and bacon, and a glass 
of port, that I learned and saw how 
his wife ill-treated him, as I have 
told before. Poor fellow !—we under- 
clerks all thought it was a fine thing 
to sit at a desk by oneself, and have 
501. per month, as Roundhand had ; 
but I’ve a notion that Hoskins and I, 
blowing duets on the flute together in 
our second floor in Salisbury Square, 
were a great deal more at ease than 
our head—and more in harmony too, 
though we made sad work of the 
music, certainly. 

One day Gus Hoskins and I asked 
leave from Roundhand to be off at 
three o'clock, as we had particular 
business at the west end. He knew 
it was about the great Hoggarty dia- 


mond, and gave us permission ; so off 


we set. When we reached St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane, Gus got a cigar, to give 
himself, as it were, a distingué air, 
and puffed at it all the way up the 
Lane, and through the alleys into 
Coventry Street, where Mr. Polo- 
nius’s shop is, as every body knows. 

The door was open, and a number 
of carriages full of ladies were draw- 
ing up and setting down. Gus kept 
his hands in his pockets—trousers 
were worn very full then, with large 
tucks, and pigeon-holes for your 
boots, or Bluchers, to come through 
(the fashionables wore boots, but we 
chaps in the City, on 80/. a-year, 
contented ourselves with Bluchers) ; 
and as Gus stretched out his panta- 
loons as wide as he could from his 
hips, and kept blowing away at his 
cheroot, and clamping with the iron 
heels of his boots, and had very large 
whiskers for so young a man, he really 
looked quite the genteel thing, and 
was taken by every body to be a 
person of consideration. 

He would not come into the shop 
though, but stood staring at the gold 
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pots and kettles in the window out- 
side. I went in; and after a little 
hemming and hawing, for I had 
never been at such a fashionable 
place before, asked one of the gentle- 
men to let me speak to Mr. Polonius. 

“ What can I do for you, sir?” says 
Mr. Polonius, who was standing close 
by as it happened, serving three la- 
dies,—a very old one, and two young 
ones, who were examining pearl 
necklaces very attentively. 

“ Sir,” said I, producing my jewel 
out of ~. coat-pocket, “ this jewel 
has, I believe, been in your house 
before : it belonged to my aunt, Mrs. 
Hoggarty, of Castle Hoggarty.” The 
old lady standing near looked round 
as I spoke. 

“J sold her a gold neck-chain and 
repeating-watch in the year 1795,” 
said Mr. Polonius, who made it a 
point to recollect every thing ; “ and 
a silver punch-ladle to the captain. 
IIow is the major—colonel—general 
—ay, sir ?” 

“ The general,” said I, “ I am sorry 
to say,” though I was quite proud 
that this man of fashion should ad- 
dress me so, “ Mr. Hoggarty is—no 
more. My aunt has made me a pre- 
sent, however, of this—this trinket, 
which as you see contains her hus- 
band’s portrait, that I will thank you, 
sir, to preserve for me very carefully ; 
and she wishes that you would set 
this diamond neatly.” 

“ Neatly and handsomely, of course, 
sir.” 

“ Neatly, in the present fashion ; 
and send down the account to her. 
There is a great deal of gold about 
the trinket, for which, of course, you 
will make an allowance.” 

“To the last fraction ofa sixpence,” 
says Mr. Polonius, bowing, and look- 
ing at the pearl. “ It’s a wonderful 
piece of goods, certainly,” said he ; 
“though the diamond’s a neat little 
bit, certainly. Do, my lady, look at 
it. The thing is of irish manufacture, 
bears the stamp of ’95, and will recall, 
perhaps, the times of your ladyship’s 
earliest youth.” 

“ Get ye out, Mr. Polonius!” said 
the old lady, a little weazen-faced 
old lady, with her face puckered up 
in a million of wrinkles : “ How dar 
you, sir, to talk such nonsense to an 
old woman like me? Wasn't I fifty 
years old in ’95, and a grandmother 
in 96?” She put out a pair of 
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withered, trembling hands, took up 
the locket, examined it for a minute, 
and then burst out laughing, saying, 
“ As I live, it’s the great Hoggarty 
diamond !” 

Good Heavens! what was this ta- 
lisman that had come into my pos- 
session ? 

“ Look, girls,” continued the old 
lady, “ this is the great jew'l of all 
[reland. ‘This red-faced man in the 
middle is poor Mick Hoggarty, a 
cousin of mine, who was in love with 
me in the year ’84, when I had fust 
lost your poor dear grandpapa. These 
thirteen sthreamers of red hair re- 
present his thirteen celebrated sisters, 
—Biddy, Minny, Thedy, Widdy 
(short for W illiamina), F reddy, Izzy, 
‘lizzy, Mysie, Grizzy, Polly, Dolly, 
Nell, and Bell—all mar’ied, all ugly, 
and all carr’ty hair. And of w hich 
are you the son, young man ?— 
though, to do you justice, you're not 
like the fi amily.” 

Two pretty young ladies turned 
two pretty pairs of black eyes at me, 
and waited for an answer; which 
they would have had, only the old 
lady began rattling on a hundred 
stories about the thirteen ladies 
above-named, and all their lovers, 
all their disappointments, and ail the 
duels of Mick {loggarty. She was a 
chronicle of fifty years’ old scandal. 
At last she was interrupted by a vio- 
lent fit of coughing ; at the conclusion 
ef which Mr. Polonius very respect- 
fully asked me where he should send 
the pin, and whether I would like 
the hair kept ? 

“ No,” says 
hair.” 

And the pin, sir ?” 

I had felt ashamed about telling 
my address: “ But, hang it!” thought 
I, “ why should 1,— 


” 


J, “never mind the 
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‘ A king can make a belted knight, 
A marquess, duke, and a’ that ; 
An honest man’s abune his might — 
Gude faith, he canna fa’ that.’ 


Why need I care about telling these 
ladies where I live ?” 

“ Sir,” says I, “ have the goodness 
to send the parcel, when done, to Mr. 
Titmarsh, No. 3 Bell Lane, Salisbury 
Square, near St. Bride’s Church, Fleet 
Street. Ring, if you please, the two- 
pair bell.” 

“ What, sir?” said Mr. Polonius. 

“ Hwat!” shricked the old lady. 
“Mr. Hwat? Mais ma cheére c'est 
impayable. Come along— here's the 
carrage! Give me your arm, Mr. 
twat, and get inside, and tell me all 
about your thirteen aunts.” 

She seized on my elbow and 
hobbled through the shop as fast 
as possible ; the young ladies follow- 
ing her, laughing. 

* Now, jump in, do you hear?” 
said she, poking her sharp nose out 
of the window. 

“ T can’t, ma’am,” says I; 
a friend.” 

“ Pooh, pooh! send um to the 
juice, and jump in ;” and before al- 
most I could say a word, a great 
powdered fellow in  yellowplush 
breeches pushed me up the steps 
and banged the door to. 

I looked just for one minute as 
the barouche drove away at Hoskins, 
and never shall forget his figure. 
There stood Gus, his mouth wide 
open, his eyes staring, a smoking 
cheroot in his hand, wondering 
with all his might at the strange 
thing that had just happened to 
me. 


“T have 


“Who is that, Titmarsh ?” says 
Gus: “ there’s a coronet on the car- 
” 


riage, by jingo! 


Cuapter IIT. 


HOW THE POSSESSOR OF THE DIAMOND IS WHISKED INTO A MAGNIFICENT CHARIOT, 
AND HAS YET FURTIIER GOOD LUCK. 


I sat on the back seat of the car- 
riage, near a very nice young lady, 
about my dear Mary’s age—that is 
to say, seventeen and three quarters ; 
and opposite us sat the old countess 
and her other grandaughter —hand- 
some too, but ten years older. I re- 
collect [had on that day my blue coat 
and brass buttons, nankeen trousers, 


a white sprig waistcoat, and one of 


Dando’s silk hats that. had just come 


in in the year ‘22, and looked a great 
deal more glossy than the best beaver. 

“ And who was that hidjus man- 
ster,” that was the way her ladyship 
pronounced,—“ that ojus, vulgar 
wretch, with the iron heels to his 
boots, and the big mouth, and the 
imitation goold neck-chain, who 
steered at us so as we got into the 
carr’age ?” 

Low she should have known that 
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Gus’s chain was mosaic I can’t tell ; 
but so it was, and we had bought it 
for five-and-twenty and sixpence only 
the week before at M‘Phail’s, in St. 
Paul's Churchyard. But I did not 
like to hear my friend abused, and 
so spoke out for him,— 

“ Ma’am,” says I, “that young 
gentleman’s name is Augustus Hos- 
kins. We live together; and a bet- 
ter or more kind-hearted fellow does 
not exist.” 

“ You are quite right to stand up 
for your friends, sir,” said the secund 
lady, whose name, it appears, was 
Lady Jane, but whom the grand- 
mamma called Lady Jene. 

“ Well, upon me canscience, so he 
is now, Lady Jene; and I like sper't 
in a young man. So his name is 
Hoskins, is it? I know, my dears, 
all the Hoskinses in England. There 
are the Lincolnshire Hoskinses, the 
Shropshire Hoskinses: they say the 
admiral’s daughter, Bell, was in love 
with a black footman, or boatswain, 
or some such thing; but the world’s 
so censorious. ‘There’s old Doctor 
Hoskins of Bath, who attended poor 
dear Doldrum in the quinsy. And 
poor, dear, old Fred Hoskins, the 
gouty general: I remember him as 
thin as a lath in the year '84, and 
as active as a harlequin, and in love 
with me—oh, how he was in love 
with me!” 

“You seem to have had a host 
of admirers in those days, grand- 
mamma ?” said Lady Jane. 

“ Hundreds, my dear,— hundreds 
of thousands. I was the toast of Bath, 
and a great beauty, too; would you 
ever have thought it now, upon 
your conscience and without flattery, 

ir.-a-W hat-d'ye-call-"em ?” 

“ Indeed, ma'am, I never should,” 
I answered, for the old lady was as 
ugly as possible; and at my saying 
this the two young ladies began 
screaming with laughter, and I saw 
the two great-whiskered footmen 
grinning over the back of the 
carriage. 

“Upon my word, you're mighty 
candid, Mr. What’s-your-name — 
mighty candid, indeed; but I like 
candour in young people. But a 
beauty I was. Just ask your friend's 
uncle the general. He’s one of the 
Lincolnshire Hoskinses—I knew he 
was by the strong family likeness. 
Is he the eldest son? It’s a pretty 
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property, though sadly encumbered ; 
for old Sir George was the divvle of 
a man—a friend of Hanbury Wil- 
liams, and Lyttleton, and those hor- 
rid, monstrous, ojous people! How 
much will he have now, mister, 
when the admiral dies ?” 

“ Why, ma’am, I can’t say; but the 
admiral is not my friend’s father.” 

“ Not his father ?—but he is, I tell 
you, and I’m never wrong. Who is 
his father, then ?” 

“ Ma’am, Gus’s father’s a leather- 
seller in Skinner Street, Snow Hill, 
—a very respectable house, ma’am. 
But Gus is only third son, and so 
can’t expect a great share in the 
property.” 

The two young ladies smiled at 
this—the old lady said, “ Hwat ?”— 
but the two footmen began to roar 
out in a regular fit of laughter. 

“Those gents on the footboard 
seem to think it a very good joke, 
ma’am,” says I, “that my friend 
Augustus Hoskins should be a lea- 
ther-seller’s son. I hope there’s no 
offence.” 

“ Those—gents—are very imperti- 
nent,” said Lady Jane; “ and [ like 
you, sir, for not being ashamed of 
your friends, whatever their rank of 
life may be. Shall we have the plea- 
sure of setting you down any where, 
Mr. Titmarsh ?” 

“ Noways particular, my lady,” 
says I. “ We have a holyday at our 
office to-day—at least, Reundhand 
gave me and Gus leave; and I shall 
be very happy, indeed, to take a drive 
in the Park, if it’s no offence.” 

“ T'm sure it will give us—infinite 
pleasure,” said Lady Jane, though 
rather in a grave way. 

“Oh, that it will !" says Lady 
Fanny, clapping her hands: “ won't 
it, grandmamma/? And after we have 
been in the Park, we can walk in 
Kensington Gardens, if Mr. 'Titmarsh 
will be good enough to accompany 
us.” 

“ Indeed, Fanny, we will do no 
such thing,” says Lady Jane. 

“ Indeed, but we will though !” 
shrieked out Lady Doldrum. “ An't 
I dying to know every thing about 
his uncle and thirteen aunts? and 
you're all chattering so, you young 
women, that not a blessed syllable 
will you allow me or my young 
friend here to speak.” 

Lady Jane gave a shrug with her 
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shoulders, and did not say a single 
word more. Lady Fanny, who was 
as gay as a young kitten ‘(Gf may be 
allowed so to speak of the aristocracy), 
laughed, and blushed, and giggled, 
and seemed quite to enjoy her sister's 
ill-humour. And the countess began 
at once, and entered into the history 
of the thirteen Miss Hoggarties, which 
was not near finished when we entered 
the Park. 

When there, you can’t think what 
hundreds of gents on horseback came 
to the carriage and talked to the 
ladies. ‘They had their joke for 
Lady Doldrum, who seemed to be a 
character in her way; their bow for 
Lady Jane; and, the young ones 
especially, their compliment for 
Lady Fanny. 

Though she bowed and blushed, 
as a young lady should, Lady Fanny 
seemed to be thinking of something 
else, for she kept her head out of the 
carriage, looking eagerly among the 
horsemen, as if she expected to see 
somebody. Aha! my Lady Fanny, 
I knew what it meant when a young 
pretty lady like you was absent, and 
on the look-out, and only half an- 
swered the questions put to her. 
Let alone Sam Titmarsh—he knows 
what Somebody means as well as an- 
other, I warrant. As I saw these 
maneuvres going on, I could not 
help just giving a wink to Lady Jane, 
as much as to say I knew what was 
what. “I guess the young lady is 
looking for Somebody,” says I. It 
was then her turn to look queer, I 
assure you, and she blushed as red 
as scarlet; but, after a minute, the 
good-natured little thing looked at 
her sister, and both the young ladies 
put their handkerchiefs up to their 
faces, and began laughing —laughing 
as if I had said the funniest thing in 
the world. 

“ Il est impayable, votre monsieur,” 
said Lady Jane to her grandmamma. 
And on which I bowed, and said, 
“* Madame, vous me faites beaucoup 
@honneur ;” for I know the French 
language, and was pleased to find 
that these good ladies had taken a 
liking tome. “I’m a poor humble 
lad, ma’am, not used to London so- 
ciety, and do really feel it quite kind 
of you to take me by the hand so, 
and give me a drive in your fine 
carriage. 

At this minute a gentleman on a 
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black horse, with a pale face, and a 
tuft to his chin, came riding up to 
the carriage ; and I knew by a little 
start that Lady Fanny gave, and by 
her instantly looking round the other 
way, that Somebody was come at last. 

“ Lady Doldrum,” said he, “ your 
most devoted servant! I have been 
just riding with a gentleman who al- 
most shot himself for love of the 
beautiful Countess of Doldrum in 
the year—never mind the year.” 

“Was it Killblazes?” said the 
lady: “he’s a dear old man, and 
I'm quite ready to go off with him 
this minute. Or was it that delight 
of an old bishop? He’s got a lock of 
my hair now—lI gave it him when 
he was papa’s chaplain ; and let me 
tell you it would be a hard matter 
to find another now in the same 
place.” 

“ Law, my lady!” 
don’t say so?” 

“ But, indeed, I do, my good sir,” 
says she; “ for, between ourselves, 
my head’s as bare as a cannon-ball 
—ask Fanny if it isn’t. Such a fright 
as the poor thing got when she was 
a babby, and came upon me suddenly 
in my dressing-room without my 
W ig!” 

“IT hope Lady Fanny has reco- 
vered from the shock,” said “ Some- 
body,” looking first at her, and then 
at me as if he had a mind to swallow 
me. And, would you believe it? 
all that Lady Fanny could say was, 
“ Pretty well, [ thank you, my lord ;” 
and she said this with as much flut- 
tering and blushing as we used to 
say our Virgil at school—when we 
hadn't learned it. 

My lord still kept on looking very 
fiercely at me, muttered something 
about having hoped to find a seat in 
Lady Doldrum’s carriage, as he was 
tired of riding ; on which Lady Fanny 
muttered something, too, about “a 
friend of grandmamma’s.” 

“ You should say a friend of yours, 
Fanny,” says Lady Jane; “I am sure 
we never should have come to the 
Park if Fanny had not insisted upon 
bringing Mr. Titmarsh hither. Let 
me introduce the Earl of Tiptoff to 
Mr. Titmarsh.” But, instead of tak- 
ing off his hat, as I did mine, his 
lordship growled out that he hoped 
for another opportunity, and gal- 
loped off again on his black horse. 
Why the deuce J should have of- 
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fended him, I never could under- 
stand. 

But it seemed as if I was destined 
to offend all the men that day ; for 
who should presently come up but 
the Right Hon. Edmund Preston, 
one of his majesty’s secretaries of 
state (as I knew very well by the 
almanack in our office), and the 
husband of Lady Jane. 

The Right Hon. Edmund was rid- 
ing a grey cob, and was a fat, pale- 
faced man, who looked as if he never 
went into the open air. “ Who the 
devil's that?” said he to his wife, 
looking surlily both at me and her. 

“ Oh, it’s a friend of grandmamma’s 
and Jane's,” said Lady Fanny at once, 
looking, like a sly rogue as she was, 
quite archly at her sister, who, in her 
turn, appeared quite frightened, and 
looked imploringly at her sister, and 
never dared to breathe a syllable. 
“ Yes, indeed,” continued Lady Fanny, 
“ Mr. Titmarsh is a cousin of grand- 
mamma's, by the mother’s side, by 
the Hoggarty side. Didn’t you know 
the Hoggarties when you were in 
Ireland, Edmund, with Lord Bagwig ? 
Let me introduce you to grandmam- 
ma’s cousin, Mr. Titmarsh ; Mr. Tit- 
marsh, my brother, Mr. Edmund 
Preston.” 

There was Lady Jane all the time 
treading upon her sister’s foot as hard 
as possible, and the little wicked thing 
would take no notice, and I, who had 
never heard of the cousinship, feeling 
as confounded as could be. But I did 
not know the Countess of Doldrum 
near so well as that sly minx her 
grandaughter did; for the old lady, 
who had just before called poor Gus 
Hoskins her cousin, had, it appeared, 
the mania of fancying all the world 
related to her, and said,— 

“ Yes, we're cousins, and not very 
far removed. Mick Hoggarty’s grand- 
mother was Millicent Brady, and she 
and my aunt Towzer were related, as 
all the world knows; for Decimus 
Brady, of Ballybrady, married an 
own cousin of aunt Towzer’s mother, 
Bell Swift—that was no relation of 
the Dean’s, my love, who came but 
of a so-so family—and isn’t that 
clear ?” 

“Oh, perfectly, grandmamma,” said 
Lady Jane, laughing, while the right 
honourable gent still rode by us, 
looking sour and surly. 

“ And sure you knew the Hog- 
garties, Bduwed ?—the thirteen me 
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haired girls—the nine graces, and 
four over, as poor Clanboy used to 
call them. Poor Clan !—a cousin of 
yours and mine, Mr. Titmarsh, and 
sadly in love with me he was too. 
Not remember them all now, Ed- 
mund ?—not remember ?—not re- 
member Beddy and Minny, and 
Thedy and Winny, and Mysie and 
Grizzie, and Polly and Dolly, and 
the rest ?” 

“ D—the Miss Hoggarties, ma’am,” 
said the right honourable gent ; and 
he said it with such energy, that his 
grey horse gave a sudden lash out 
that well-nigh sent him over his head. 
Lady Jane screamed; Lady Fanny 
laughed ; old Lady Doldrum looked 
as if she did not care twopence, and 
said, “ Serve you right for swearing, 
—you ojous man, you !” 

“ Hadn't you better come into the 
carriage, Edmund — Mr. Preston ?” 
cried out the lady, anxiously. 

“Oh, I'm sure I'll slip out, ma'am,” 
says I. 

* Pooh, pooh, don’t stir,’ said 
Lady Doldrum, “ it’s my carr’age ; 
“ and if Mr. Preston chooses to swear 
at a lady of my years in that ojous 
vulgar way—in that ojous vulgar 
way, I repeat—I don’t see why my 
friends should be inconvenienced for 
him. Let him sit on the dicky if he 
likes, or come in and ride bodkin.” 
It was quite clear that my Lady 
Doldrum hated her grandson-in-law 
heartily ; and I've remarked some- 
how in families that this kind of 
hatred is by no means uncommon. 

Mr. Preston, one of his majesty’s 
secretaries of state, was, to tell the 
truth, in a great fright upon his horse, 
and was glad to get away from the 
kicking, plunging brute. His pale 
face looked still paler than before, 
and his hands and legs trembled as 
he dismounted from the cob and 
gave the reins to his servant. I 
disliked the looks of the chap—of 
the master, I mean—at the first mo- 
ment he came up, when he spoke 
rudely to that nice gentle wife of his ; 
and I thought he was a cowardly 
fellow, as the adventure of the cob 
shewed him to be. Heaven bless you! 
a baby could have ridden it ; and here 
was the man with his soul in his 
mouth at the very first kick. 

“ Oh, quick ! do come in, Edmund,” 
said Lady Fanny, laughing ; and the 
carriage-steps being let down, and 
giving me a great scowl as he came 
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in, he was going to place himself in 
Lady Fanny's corner (I warrant you 
I wouldn’t budge from mine), when 
the little rogue cried out, “ Oh, no! 
by no means, Mr. Preston. Shut the 
door, Thomas. And, oh! what fun 
it will be to shew all the world a 
secretary of state riding bodkin !” 

And pretty glum the secretary of 
state looked, I assure you! 

“Take my place, Edmund, and 
don’t mind Fanny’s folly,” said Lady 
Jane, timidly. 

“Oh, no!—pray, madam, don’t 
stir! I'm comfortable, very com- 
fortable ; and so I hope is this Mr. 
—this gentleman.” 

“ Perfectly, I assure you,” says I. 
“ T was going to offer to ride your 
horse home for you, as you seemed 
to be rather frightened at it; but the 
fact was, I was so comfortable here 
that really I couldn’t move.” 

Such a grin as old Lady Doldrum 
gave when I said that!—how her 
little eyes twinkled, and her little 
sly mouth puckered up! I couldn’t 
help speaking, for, look you, my 
blood was up. 

“ We shall always be happy of 
your company, cousin Titmarsh,” 
says she; and handed me a gold 
snuff-box, out of which I took a 
pinch, and sneezed with the air of a 
lord. 

“ As you have invited this gentle- 
man into your carriage, Lady Jane 
Preston, hadn't you better invite him 
home to dinner ?” says Mr. Preston, 
quite blue with rage. 

“ T invited him into my carr’age,” 
says the old lady; “ and as we are 
going to dine at your house, and you 
press it, I'm sure I shall be very happy 
to see him there.” ’ 

“T’m very sorry I’m engaged,” 
said I. 

“ Oh, indeed, what a pity!” says 
right honourable Ned, still glowring 
at his wife. “ What a pity that this 
gentleman—I forget his name—that 
your friend, Lady Jane, is engaged ! 
[ am sure you would have had such 
gratification in meeting your relation 
in Whitehall.” 

Lady Doldrum was over fond of 
finding out relations, to be sure, but 
this speech of right honourable Ned's 
was a little too much. “ Now, Sam,” 
says I, “be a man and shew your 
spirit!” Sol = up at once, and 
said, “ Why, ladies, as the right 
honourable gent is so very pressing, 
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Tll give up my engagement, and 
shall have sincere pleasure in. cut- 
ting mutton with him. What's your 
hour; sir ?” 

He didn’t condescend to answer, 
and for me I did not care, for, you 
see, I did not intend to dine with the 
man, but- only to give him a lesson 
of manners. For though I am but a 
co fellow, and hear people cry out 
10w Vulgar it is to eat pease with a 
knife, or ask three times for cheese, 
and suchlike points of ceremony, 
there’s something, I think, much more 
vulgar than all this, and that is inso- 
lence to one’s inferiors. I hate the 
chap that uses it, as I scorn him of 
humble rank that affects to be of the 
fashion ; and so I determined to let 
Mr. Preston know a piece of my 
mind. 

When the carriage drove up to his 
house, I handed out the ladies as po- 
litely as possible, and walked into the 
hall, and then taking hold of Mr. 
Preston’s button at the door, I said, 
before the ladies and the two big 
servants— upon my word I did— 
“ Sir,” says I, “this kind old lady 
asked me into her carriage, and | 
rode in it to please her, not myself. 
‘When you came up and asked who 
the devil I was, I thought you might 
have put the question in a more po- 
lite manner, but it wasn’t my busi- 
ness to speak. When, by way of a 
joke, you invited me to dinner, | 
thought I would answer in a joke too, 
and here lam. But don’t be fright- 
ened ; I'm not a-going to dine with 
you : .only if you play the same joke 
upon other parties—on some of the 
chaps in our office, for example—1 
recommend you to have a care, or 
they will take you at your word.” 

“Ts that all, sir?” says Mr. Preston, 
still in a rage: “if you have done, 
will you leave this house, or shall 
my servants turn you out? ‘Turn 
out this fellow! do you hear me ?” 
and he broke away from me, and 
flung into his study in a rage. 

“ He’s an ojous, horrid monsther 
of a man, that husband of yours!” 
said Lady Doldrum, seizing hold of 
her clder grandaughter’s arm, “ and 
I hate him; and so come away, for 
the dinner’ll be gelley cold :” and 
she was for hurrying away Lady Jane 
without more ado. But that kind 
lady, coming forward, looking very 
very pale and trembling, said, “ Mr. 
Titmarsh, I do hope you'll nat be 
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angry —that is, that you'll forget 
what has happened, for, believe me, 
it has given me very great ” 

Very great what I never could say, 
for here the poor thing’s eyes filled 
with tears ; and Lady Doldrum, cry- 
ing out, “ Tut, tut! none. of this 
nonsense,” pulled her away by the 
sleeve, and went up-stairs. But little 
Lady Fanny walked boldly up to me, 
and held me out her little hand, and 
gave mine such a squeeze, and said, 
* Good-by, my dear Mr. Titmarsh,” 
so very kindly, that 'm blest if I did 
not blush up to the ears, and all the 
blood in my body began to tingle. 

So, when she was gone, 1 eed 
my hat on my head, and walked out 
of the hall-door, feeling as proud as 
a peacock and as brave as a lion; 
and all I wished for was that one of 
those saucy, grinning footmen should 
say or do something to me that was 
the least uncivil, so that I might 
have the pleasure of knocking him 
down, with my best compliments to 
his master. But neither of them did 
me any such favour; and [ went 
away, and dined at home off boiled 
mutton and turnips with Gus Hos- 
kins quite peacefully. 

I did not think it was proper to 
tell Gus (who, between ourselves, is 
rather curious, and inclined to tittle- 
tattle) all the particulars of the fa- 
mily quarrel of which I had been 
the cause and witness, and so just 
said that the old lady (“ They 
were the Doldrum arms,” says Gus ; 
“for I went and looked them out 
that minute in the Peerage ;”) that the 
old lady turned out to be a cousin of 
mine, and that she had taken me to 
drive in the Park. Next day, we 
went to the office as usual, when, you 
may be sure that Hoskins told every 
thing of what had happened, and a 
great deal more; and somehow, 
though I did not pretend to care 
sixpence about the matter, I must 
confess that I was rather pleased that 
the gents in our office should hear of 
a part of my adventure. 

But fancy my surprise, on coming 
home in the evening, to find Mrs. 
Stokes, the landlady; Miss Selina 
Stokes, her daughter; and Master 
Bob Stokes, her son (an idle young 
vagabond that was always playing 
marbles on St. Bride’s steps, and in 
aad Square),—when I found 
them all bustling and tumbling up 
the steps before me to our rooms, on 
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the second floor, and there, on the 
table, between our two flutes, on one 
side, my album, Gus’s Don Juan 
and Peerage on the other, I saw as 
follows :— 

1. A basket of great red peaches, 
looking like the cheeks of my dear 
Mary Smith. 

2. A ditto of large, fat, luscious, 
heavy-looking grapes. 

3. An enormous piece of raw mut- 
ton, as I thought it was; but Mrs. 
Stokes said it was the primest haunch 
of venison that ever she saw. 

And three cards, viz., 


DOWAGER COUNTESS OF DOLDRUM. 
LADY FANNY RAKES. 


MR. PRESTON, 
LADY JANE PRESTON. 


EARL OF TIPTOFF. 


“ Sich a carriage!” says Mrs. 
Stokes (for that was the way the 
poor thing spoke) “sich a carriage— 
all over coronites! sich liveries— 
two great footmen, with red whiskers 
and yellowplush smalleclothes; and 
inside, a very old lady in a white 
poke bonnet, and a young one with a 
great Leghorn hat and blue ribands, 
and a great, tall, pale gentleman 
with a tuft on his chine. 

“* Pray, madam, does Mr. Tit- 
marsh live here?’ says the young 
lady, with her clear voice. 

“ ¢ Yes, my lady,’ says I; ‘ but 
he’s at the office—the West Diddle- 
sex Fire and Life Office, Cornhill.’ 

“* Charles, get out. the things,’ 
says the gentleman, quite solemn. 

“¢ Yes, my lord,’ says Charles; 
and brings me out the haunch in a 
newspaper, and on the chany dish as 
you see it, and the two baskets of 
fruit besides. 

“¢ Have the kindness, madam,’ 
said my lord, ‘to take these things to 
Mr. Titmarsh’s rooms, with our, with 
Lady Jane Preston’s’ compliments, 
and request his acceptance of them ;’ 
and then he pulled out the cards 
on your table, and this letter, sealed 
with his lordship’s own crown.” 

And herewith Mrs. Stokes gave 
me a letter, which my wife keeps to 
this day by the way, and which runs 
thus :— 


“The Earl of Tiptoff has been com- 
missioned by Lady Jane Preston to ex- 
press her sincere regret and disappoint- 
ment that she was not able yesterday to 
enjoy the pleasure of Mr. Titmarsh’s 
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company. Lady Jane is about to leave 
town immediately ; she will therefore be 
unable to receive her friends in Whitehall 
Place this season. But Lord Tiptoff 
trusts that Mr. Titmarsh will have the 
kindness to accept some of the produce 
of her ladysbip’s garden and park; with 
which, perhaps, he will entertain some of 
those friends in whose favour he knows 
so well how to speak.” 


Along with this was a little note, 
containing the words “ Lady Dol- 
drum at home. Friday evening, 
June 17.” And all this came to me 
because my aunt Hoggarty had given 
me a diamond-pin ! 

I did not send back the venison, as 
why should I? Gus was for sending 
it at once to Brough, our director ; 
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and the grapes and peaches to my 
aunt in Somersetshire. 

“ But no,” says I, “we'll ask Bob 
Swinney and half-a-dozen more of 
our gents; and we'll have a merry 
night of it on Saturday.” And a 
merry night we had too; and as we 
had no wine in the cupboard, we had 
plenty of ale, and gin-punch after- 
wards. And Gus sat at the foot of 
the table, and I at the head ; and we 
sung songs, both comic and senti- 
mental, and drank toasts; and I made 
a speech that there is no possibility 
of mentioning here, because, entre 
nous, 1 had quite forgotten in the 
morning every thing that had taken 
place after a certain period on the 
night before. 


Cuarter TV. 


HOW THE HAPPY DIAMOND-WEARER DINES AT PENTONVILLE. 


I did not go to the office till half 
an hour after opening time next day, 
if the truth must be told. I was not 
sorry to let Hoskins have the start of 
me, and tell the chaps what had 
taken place,—for we all have our 
little vanities, and I liked to be 
thought well of by my companions. 

W hen I came in, I saw my busi- 
ness had been done, by the way in 
which the chaps looked at me, es- 
pecially Abednego, who offered me a 
pinch out. of his gold snuff-box the 
very first thing. Roundhand shook 
‘me, too, warmly by the hand, when 
he came round to look over my day- 
book, said I wrote a capital hand 
(and indeed I believe I do, without 
any sort of flattery), and invited me 
for dinner next Sunday, in Myddel- 
ton Square. “ You won't have,” 
said he, “quite such a grand turn- 
out as with your friends at the west 
end,” he said this with a particular 
accent; “but Amelia and I are always 
happy to see a friend in our plain 
way,— pale sherry, old port, and 
cut-and-come again. Hey?” 

1 said I would come, and bring 
Hoskins too. 

He answered, that I was very po- 
lite, and that he should be very hap- 
py to see Hoskins ; but heh Gus 
was eleventh clerk and I twelfth, I 
remarked that at dinner I was helped 
first and best. I had twice as many 
forced-meat balls as Hoskins in my 
mock-turtle, and pretty nearly all 
the oysters out of the sauce-boat. 
Once, Roundhand was going to help 


Gus before me; when his wife, who 
was seated at the head of the table, 
looking very big and fierce in red 
crape and a turban, shouted out, 
* Antony!” and poor R. dropped 
the plate, and blushed as red as any 
thing. How Mrs. R. did talk to me 
about the west end, to be sure! She 
had a Peerage, as you may be cer- 
tain, and knew every thing about the 
Doldrum family in a manner that 
quite astonished me. She asked me 
how much Lord Doldrum had a 
year; whether I thought he had 
twenty, thirty, forty, or a hundred 
and fifty thousand a-year ; whether 
I was invited to Doldrun Castle ; 
what the young ladies wore, and if 
they had those odious gigot sleeves 
which were just coming in then? 
and here Mrs. R. looked at a pair of 
large mottled arms that she was very 
proud of. 

“J say, Sam, my boy!” cried, in 
the midst of our talk, Mr. Round- 
hand, who had been passing the port- 
wine round pretty freely, “ I hope 
you looked to the main chance, and 
put in a few shares of the West 
Diddlesex,— hey ?” 

“ Mr. Roundhand, have you put 
up the decanters down-stairs ?” cries 
the lady, quite angry, and wishing to 
stop the conversation. 

“No, Milly, I've emptied ‘em,” 
says R. 

“ Don’t Milly me, sir! and have 
the goodness to go down and tell 
Laucy, my maid (a look at me), to 
make the tea in thestudy. We have 
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a gentleman here who is not used 
to Pentonville ways (another look) ; 
but he won't mind the ways of 
friends.” And here Mrs. Roundhand 
heaved her very large chest, and 
gave me a third look, that was so 
severe, that, I declare to goodness, it 
made me look quite foolish. As to 
Gus, she never so much as spoke to 
him all the evening; but he consoled 
himself with a great lot of muffins, 
and sat most of the evening (it was a 
cruel hot summer) whistling and 
talking with Rovndhand on the ve- 
randah. I think I should like to 
have been with them,—for it was very 
close in the room with that great, 
big Mrs. Roundhand squeezing close 
up to one on the sofa. 

“Do you recollect what a jolly 
night we had here last summer?” I 
heard Hoskins say, who was leaning 
over the balcony, and ogling the girls 
coming home from church; “ you 
and me with our coats off, plenty of 
cold rum-and-water, Mrs. Round- 
hand at Margate, and a whole box of 
Manillas ?” 

“ Hush!” said Roundhand, quite 
eagerly; “ Milly will hear.” 

But Milly didn’t hear; for she was 
occupied in telling me an immense 
long story about her waltzing with 
the Count de Schloppenzollern, at 
the City ball to the allied sovereigns ; 
and how the count had great, large, 
white moustaches; and how odd she 
thought it to go whirling round the 
room with a great man’s arm round 
your waist. ‘“ Mr. Roundhand has 
never allowed it since our marriage 
—never ; but in the year ‘fourteen 
it was considered a proper compli- 
ment, you know, to pay the sove- 
reigns. Sotwenty-nine young ladies, 
of the best families in the city of 
London, I assure you, Mr. Titmarsh 
—there was the lord-mayor’s own 
daughters; Alderman Grogram’s gals; 
Sir Charles Hopper’s three, who have 
the great house in Baker Street ; and 
your humble servant, who was rather 
slimmer in those days—twenty-nine 
of us had a dancing-master on pur- 
pose, and practised waltzing in a 
room over the Egyptian Hall, at the 
Mansion House. He was a splendid 
man, that Count Schloppenzollern !” 

“ Tam sure, ma’am,” says I, “ he 
had a splendid partner !” and blushed 
up to my eyes when I said it. 

“Get away, you naughty crea- 
ture!” says Mrs. Roundhand, giying 
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me a great slap; “you're all the 
same, you men in the west end—all 
deceivers. The count was just like 
you. Heigho! Before you marry, 
it’s all honey and compliments ; when 
you win us, it’s all coldness and in- 
difference. Look at Roundhand, the 
great baby, trying to beat Gown a 
butterfly with his yellow bandanna! 
Can a man like that comprehend 
me? can he fill the void in my 
heart ?” (She pronounced it without 
the h; but, that there should be no 
mistake, laid her hand upon the 
place meant.) “Ah, no! Will you 
be so neglectful when you marry, 
Mr. Titmarsh ?” 

As she spoke, the bells were just 
tolling the people out of church, and 
I fell a-thinking of my dear, dear 
Mary Smith, in the country, walking 
home to her grandmother's, in her 
modest grey cloak, as the bells were 
chiming, and the air full of the sweet 
smell of the hay, and the river shin- 
ing in the sun, all crimson, purple, 
gold, and silver. There was my dear 
Mary a hundred and twenty miles 
off, in Somersetshire, w alking home 
from church along with Dr. Snorter’s 
family, with which she came and 
went ; and I was listening to the talk 
of this great, luring, vulgar woman. 

I could not help feeling for a cer- 
tain half of a sixpence that you have 
heard me speak of; and putting my 
hand mechanically upon my chest, I 
tore my fingers with the pot of my 
new pIAMoND-PIN. Mr. Polonius 
had sent him the night before, and I 
sported it for the first time at Round- 
hand’s to dinner. 

“It’s a beautiful diamond,” said 
Mrs. Roundhand; “I have been 
looking at it all dinner-time. How 
rich you must be to wear such splen- 
did things ; and how can you remain 
in a vulgar office in the City,—you 
who have such great acquaintances 
at the west end ?” 

The woman had somehow put me 
in such a passion that I bounced off 
the sofa, and made for the balcony 
without answering a word,—ay, and 
half broke my head against the sash, 
too, as I went out to the gents in the 
open air. “Gus,” says I, “I feel very 
unwell ; I wish you'd come home 
with me.” And Gus did not desire 
any thing better; for he had ogled 
the last girl out of the last church, 
and the night was beginning to fall. 


“What! already?” said Mrs, 
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Roundhand; “ there’s a lobster com- 
ing up,—a trifling refreshment; not 
what he’s accustomed too, but ” 

I am sorry to say I nearly said, 
“ D— the lobster!” as Roundhand 
went and whispered to her that I was 
ill. 

“Ay,” said Gus, looking very 
knowing. “ Recollect, Mrs. R., that 
he was at the west end on Thursday 
asked to dine, ma’am, with the tip- 
top nobs. Chaps don’t dine at the 
west end for nothing, do they, R. ? 
If you play at bowls, you know F 

* You must look out for rubbers,” 
said Roundhand, as quick as thought. 

“ Not in my house of a Sunday,” 
said Mrs. R., looking very fierce and 
angry. “Notacard shall be touched 
here. Are we in a Protestant land, 
sir? in a Christian country ?” 

“ My dear, you don’t understand. 








To tell the truth, though, about 
the pin, although I mentioned it al- 
most the last thing in the previous 
chapter, I assure you it was by no 
means the last thing in my thoughts. 
It had come home from Mr. Po- 
lonius’s, as I said, on Saturday night ; 
and Gus and I happened to be out 
enjoying ourselves, half-price at 
Sadler's Wells ; and perhaps we took 
a little refreshment on our way back ; 
but that has nothing to do with my 
story. 

On the table, however, was the 
little box from the jeweller’s; and 
when I took it out,—my, how it did 
twinkle and glitter by the light of our 
one candle! 

“Tm sure it would light up the 
room of itself,” says Gus. “I've read 
they do in—in history.” 

It was in the history of Cogia, 
Hassan Alhabbal, in the Arabian 
Nights, as I knew very well. But 
we put out the candle, nevertheless, 
to try. 

“ Well, I declare to goodness it 
does illuminate the whole place!” 
says Gus; but the fact was, that 
there was a gas-lamp opposite our 
window, and I believe that was the 
reason why we could see pretty well. 
At least in my bed-room, to which I 
was obliged to go without a candle, 
and of which the window looked out 
on a dead wall, I could not see a 
wink, in spite of the Hoggarty dia- 
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We were not talking of rubbers of 
whist.” 

“ There shall be xo game at all in 
the house of a Sabbath eve,” said 
Mrs. Roundhand; and out she 
flounced from the room, without 
ever so much as wishing us good 
night. 

“Do stay,” said the husband, look- 
ing very much frightened,—* do stay. 
She won't come back while you're 
here ; and I do wish you'd stay so.” 

But we wouldn't; and when we 
reached Salisbury Square, I gave Gus 
a lecture about spending his Sundays 
idly ; and read out one of Blair’s ser- 
mons before we went to bed. As I 
turned over in bed, I could not help 
thinking about the luck the pin had 
brought me; and it was not over yet, 
as you will see in the next chapter. 


mond, and was obliged to grope about 
in the dark for a pincushion which 
Somebody gave me (I don’t mind 
owning it was Mary Smith), and in 
which I stuck it for the night. But 
somehow, I did not sleep much for 
thinking of it, and woke very earl 
in the morning; and, if the truth 
must be told, stuck it in my night- 
gown, like a fool, and admired myself 
very much in the glass. 

Gus admired it as much as I did; 
for since my return, and especially 
since my venison dinner and drive 
with Lady Doldrum, he thought I 
was the finest fellow in the world, 
and boasted about his “west-end 
friend” every where. 

As we were going to dine at 
Roundhand’s, and I had no black 
satin-stock to set it off, I was obliged 
to place it in the frill of my best 
shirt, which tore the muslin sadly by 
the way. Ilowever, the diamond 
had its effect on my entertainers, as 
we have seen, rather too much per- 
haps on one of them ; and next day I 
wore it down at the office, as Gus 
would make me do, though it did not 
look near so well in the second day’s 
shirt as in the first day, when the 
linen was quite clear and bright with 
Somersetshire washing. 

The chaps at the West Diddlesex all 
admired it hugely, except that snarl- 
ing Scotchman M‘Whirter, fourth 
clerk, who, out of envy because I did 
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not think much of a great yellow 
stone, named a carum-gorum, or 
some such thing, which he had ina 
snuff-mull, as he called it,—all except 
M‘Whirter, I say, were delighted 
with it ; and Abednego himself, who 
ought to know, as his father was in 
the line, told me the jewel was worth 
at least ten poundsh, and that his 
governor would give me as much 
for it. 

“ That's a proof,” says Round- 
hand, “ that Tit’s diamond is worth 
at least thirty ;” and we all laughed, 
and agreed it was. 

Now, I must confess that all these 
praises, and the respect that was paid 
me, turned my head a little; and as 
all the chaps said I must have a black 
satin stock to set the stone off, I was 
fool enough to buy a stock that cost 
me five-and-twenty shillings, at Lud- 
lam’s, in Piccadilly ; for Gus said I 
must go to the best place, to be sure, 
and have none of your cheap and 
common east-end stuff. I might 
have had one for sixteen and six in 
Cheapside, every whit as good; but 
when a young lad becomes vain, and 
wants to be fashionable, you see he 
can’t help being extravagant. 

Our director, Mr. Brough, did not 
fail to hear of the haunch of venison 
business, and my relationship with 
Lady Doldrum and the Right Hon. 
Edmund Preston; only Abednego, 
who told him, said I was her lady- 
ship's first cousin; and this made 
Brough think more of me, and no 
worse than before. 

Mr. RB. was, as every body knows, 
member of parliament for Rotton- 
burgh ; and being considered one of 
the richest men in the city of Lon- 
don, used to receive all the great 
people of the land at his villa at 
Fulham ; and we often read in the 
papers of the rare doings going on 
there, 

Well, the pin certainly worked 
wonders ; for, not content merely 
with making me a present of a ride 
in a countess’s carriage, of a haunch 
of venison, and two baskets of fruit, 
and the dinner at Roundhand’s above 
described, my diamond had other 
honours in store for me, and pro- 
cured me the honour of an invitation 
to the house of our director, Mr. 
Brough. 

Once a-year, in June, that honour- 
able gent gave a grand ball at his 
house at Fulham; and by the ac- 
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counts of the entertainment brought 
back by one or two of our chaps who 
had been invited, it was one of the 
most magnificent things to be seen 
about London. You saw members of 
parliament there as thick as pease in 
July, lords and ladies without end. 
There was every thing and every 
body of the tip-top sort ; and I have 
heard that Mr. Gunter, of Berkeley 
Square, supplied the ices, supper, and 
footmen,—though of them latter 
Brough kept a plenty, but not enough 
to serve the host of people who came 
to him. ‘The party, it must be re- 
membered, was Mrs. Brough’s party, 
not the gentleman’s,—he being in 
the Dissenting way, would scarcely 
sanction any entertainments of the 
kind; but he told his City friends 
that his lady governed him in every 
thing ; and it was generally observed, 
that most of them would allow their 
daughters to go to the ball if asked. 
On account of the immense number 
of the nobility which our director 
assembled together, Mrs. Round- 
hand I know, for one, would have 
given one of her ears to go; but, as I 
have said before, nothing would in- 
duce Brough to ask her. 

Roundhand himself, and Gutch, 
nineteenth clerk, son of the brother 
of an East Indian director, were the 
only two of our gents invited, as we 
knew very well, for they had re- 
ceived their invitations many weeks 
before, and bragged about them not a 
little. But two days before the ball, 
and after my diamond-pin had had 
its due effect upon the gents at the 
office, Abednego, who had been in 
the director's room, came to my 
desk with a great smirk, and said, 
“Tit, Mr. B. says, that he expects 
you will come down with Round- 

and to the ball on Thursday.” I 
thought Moses was joking,—-at any 
rate, that Mr. B.’s message was rather 
a queer one ; for people don’t usually 
send invitations in that abrupt, pe- 
remptory sort of way; but, sure 
enough, he presently came down 
himself, and confirmed it, saying, as 
he was going out of the office, “ Mr. 
Titmarsh, you will come down on 
Thursday to Mrs. Brough’s party, 
where you will see some relations of 
yours.” 

“ West end again!” says that Gus 
Hoskins ; and accordingly down [ 
went, taking a place in a cab which 
Roundhand hired for himself, Gutch, 
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and me, and for which he very gene- 
rously paid eight shillings. 

There is no use to describe the grand 
gala, nor the number of lamps in the 
lodge and in the garden, nor the 
crowd of carriages that came in the 
gates, nor the troops of curious peo- 
ple outside; nor the ices, fiddlers, 
wreaths of flowers, and cold supper 
within. The whole description was 
beautifully given in a fashionable 
paper, by a reporter who observed 
the same from the Yellow Lion over 
the way, and told it in his journal in 
the most accurate manner; getting 
an account of the dresses of the great 
people from their footmen and coach- 
men, when they came to the alehouse 
for their porter. As for the names 
of the guests, they, you may be sure, 
found their way to the same newspa- 
per; and a great laugh was had at 
my expense, because among the titles 
of the great people mentioned, my 
name appeared in the list of the 
* Honourables.” Next day, Brough 
advertised “a hundred and fifty 
guineas reward for an emerald neck- 
lace lost at the party of John Brough, 
Ksq., at Fulham.” 
our people said that no such thing 
was lost at all, and that Brough only 
wanted to advertise the magnificence 
of his society; but this doubt was 
raised by persons not invited, and 
envious, no doubt. 

Well, I wore my diamond, as you 
may imagine, and rigged myself in 
my best clothes, viz. my blue coat 
and brass buttons before mentioned, 
nankeen trousers and silk stockings, 
a white waistcoat, and a pair of white 
gloves bought for the occasion. But 
my coat was of country make, very 
high in the waist and short in the 
sleeves, and I suppose must look ra- 
ther odd to some of the great people 
assembled, for they stared at me a 
great deal, and a whole crowd formed 
to see me dance, which I did to the 
best of my power, performing all the 
steps accurately, and with great 
agility, as I had been taught by our 
dancing-master in the country. 

And with whom do you think I 
had the honour to dance? With no 
less a person than Lady Jane Pres- 
ton, who it appears had just gone out 
of town, and who shook me most 
kindly by the hand when she saw 
me, and asked me to dance with her. 
We had my Lord Tiptoff and Lady 
Fanny Rakes for our vis-a-vis, 
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You should have seen how the 
people crowded to look at us, and 
admired my dancing too, for I cut 
the very best of capers, quite differ- 
ent to the rest of the gents (my lord 
among the number), who walked 
through the quadrille as if they 
thought it a trouble, and stared at 
my activity with all their might. 
But when I have a dance, I like to 
enjoy myself; and Mary Smith often 
said I was the very best partner at 
our assemblies. While we were 
dancing, I told Lady Jane how 
Roundhand, Gutch, and I, had come 
down three in a cab, besides the 
driver; and my account of our ad- 
ventures made her ladyship laugh, | 
warrant you. Lucky it was for me 
that I didn’t go back in the same 
vehicle; for the driver went and in- 
toxicated himself at the Yellow Lion, 
threw out Gutch and our head clerk 
as he was driving them back, and 
actually fought Gutch afterwards, 
and blacked his eye, because he said 
that Gutch’s red velvet waistcoat 
frightened the horse. 

lady Jane, however, spared me 
such an uncomfortable ride home; 
for she said she had a fourth place in 
her carriage, and asked me if I would 
accept it; and positively, at two 
o'clock in the morning, there was J, 
after setting the ladies and my lord 
down, driven to Salisbury Square in 
a great thundering carriage, with 
flaming lamps and two tall footmen, 
who nearly knocked the door and 
the whole little street down with the 
noise they made at the wrapper. 
You should have seen Gus’s head 
peeping out of window in his white 
nightcap! He kept me up the whole 
night, telling him about the ball, and 
the great people I had seen there; 
and next day he told at the office 
my stories, with his own usual em- 
broideries upon them. 

“ Mr. Titmarsh,” said Lady Fanny, 
laughing to me, “ who is that great, 
fat, curious man, the master of the 
house? Do you know he asked me 
if you were not related to us? and | 
said, ‘ O yes, you were.” 

“Fanny!” says Lady Jane. “Did 
not grandmamma say Mr. Titmarsh 
was her cousin ? 

“ Well ; but you know that grand- 
mamma's memory is not very ‘good.” 

“Indeed, you're wrong, “Lady 
Jane,” says my lord; “I think it's 
prodigious.” 
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“ Yes, but not very—not very ac- 
curate.” 

“ No, my lady,” says 1; “for her 
ladyship, the Countess of Doldrum, 
said, if you remember, that my friend 
Gus Hoskins S 

“Whose cause you supported so 
bravely,” cries Lady Fanny. 

“— That my friend Gus is her 
ladyship’s cousin too, which cannot be, 
for I know all his family; they live 
in Skinner Street and St. Mary Axe, 
and are not—not quite so respectable 
as my relatives.” 

At this they all began to laugh ; 
and my lord said, rather haughtily, 

“ Depend upon it, Mr. Titmarsh, 
that Lady Doldrum is no more your 
cousin than she is the cousin of your 
friend Mr. Hoskinson.” 

“ Hoskins, my lord, and so I told 
Gus; but you see he is very fond of 
me, and wel have it that I am related 
to Lady D.: and, say what I will to 
the contrary, tells the story every 
where. Though, to be sure,” added 
I, with a laugh, “it has gained me 
no small good in my time.” So I 
described to the party our dinner at 
Mrs. Roundhand’s, which all came 
from my diamond-pin, and my repu- 
tation as a connexion of the aristo- 
cracy. Then I thanked Lady Jane 
handsomely for her magnificent pre- 
sent of fruit and venison, and told 
her that it had entertained a great 
number of kind friends of mine, who 
had drank her ladyship’s health with 
the greatest gratitude. 

“A haunch of venison !” cried Lady 
Jane, quite astonished; “ indeed, 
Mr. Titmarsh, I am quite at a loss to 
understand you.” 

As we passed a gas lamp, I saw 
Lady Fanny laughing, as usual, and 
turning her great, arch, sparkling 
black eyes at Lord Tiptoff. 

“Why, Lady Jane,” said he, “ if 
the truth must out, the great haunch 
of venison trick was one of this young 
lady's performing. You must know, 
that I had received the above-named 
haunch from Lord Guttlebury’s 
park ; and, knowing that Preston is 
not averse to Guttlebury venison, 
was telling Lady Doldrum (in whose 
carriage I had a seat that day, as Mr. 
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Titmarsh was not in the way), that I 
intended the haunch for your hus- 
band’s table. Whereupon my Lady 
Fanny, clapping together her little 
hands, declared and vowed that the 
venison should not go to Preston, but 
should be sent to a gentleman about 
whose adventures on the day previous 
we had just been talking,—to Mr. 
Titmarsh, in fact, whom Preston, as 
Fanny vowed, had used most cruelly, 
and to whom, she said, a reparation 
was due. So my Lady Fanny insists 
upon our driving straight to my 
rooms in the Albany (you know I 
am only to stay in my bachelor’s 
quarters a month longer) —” 

“ Nonsense!” says Lady Fanny. 

“ __ Insists upon driving straight to 
my chambers in the Albany, extract- 
ing thence the above-named haunch.” 

“ Grandmamma was very sorry to 
part with it,” cries Lady Fanny. 

“— And then she orders us to pro- 
ceed to Mr. Titmarsh’s house in the 
City, where the venison was left, in 
company with a couple of baskets of 
fruit bought at Grange’s by Lady 
Fanny herself.” 

“ And what was more,” said Lady 
Fanny, “I made grandmamma go 
into Fr— into Lord Tiptoff’s rooms, 
and dictated out of my own mouth 
the letter which he wrote, and pinned 
up the haunch of venison that his 
hideous old housekeeper brought us 
—I’m quite jealous of her —I pinned 
up the haunch of venison in a copy 
of the John Bull newspaper.” 

It had one of the Ramsbottom 
letters in it, I remember, which Gus 
and I read on Sunday at breakfast, 
and we nearly killed ourselves with 
laughing. ‘The ladies laughed too 
when I told them this; and good- 
natured Lady Jane said she would 
forgive her sister, and hoped I would 
too; which I promised to do as often 
as her ladyship chose to repeat the 
offence. 

I never had any more venison 
from the family; but I'll tell you 
what I had. About a month after, 
came a card of “ Lord and Lady Tip- 
toff,” and a great piece of plum-cake, 
of which, I am sorry to say, Gus ate 
a great deal too much. 



















































































































































































































Aut who find pleasure in these faith- 

ful delineations of rustic beliefs and 
manners will remember that, at the 
conclusion of the Legend of the Mer- 
maid, Mysie, who related it, pro- 
mised, as a reward for my lending 
a patient ear, to tell me on a future 
day her moral and marvellous tale 
of the Water Kelpie. A full week, 
with “Will-o’-wisp Wednesday” in 
it, elapsed before her story “ came 
off.” I sought her at her house, 
but she was not there; at last I 
found her with her companion seated 
on the gowany brink of the Kelpie 
Loch itself; the fruit of their mu- 
tual labours in a large bottle at 
their side, with a bit of gauze fas- 
tened on the top, for the double pur- 
pose of affording air and preventing 
the escape of “seven dizen,” as 
Mysie declared, “ of as bonnie loch- 
leeches as ever drew bad blood frae 
a good Christian.” 

“ An’ what’s the laddie laughing 
at ?” inquired Mysie, as | approached : 
“did ye never see twa auld wives 
gathering loch-leeches before ?” 

“ Ye look more like fisher-herons 
watching eels,” I replied, “ ye sit so 
silent and motionless.” 

“ My certie, lad, ye mauna talk 
that way,” answered the other, “ if 
ye wad hear me tell the marvellous 
story of the Water Kelpie. But it’s 
moral as well as marvellous, and spi- 
ritual too, for aught I ken; for they 
say there is a spiritual meaning in 
maist things, if men had the sense to 
find it out.” 

“ Wea’ ken that,” said Leezie, with 
a curl of her nose; “didna the 
gracious Samuel Rutherford, of Kirk- 
mabreek, find out that Solomon's 
saying to the black-eyed lass of 
Judah, ‘Tll kiss thee with kisses 
of my mouth,’ had a spiritual mean- 
ing? Besides, there’s that seemingly 
loose ballad, called, ‘John, come kiss 
me now, didna that sound divine, 
Wedderburn, lay it down like a ripe 
sheaf on the thrashing-fioor, and daud 
wi’ his flail the loose chaff frae about 
it, ilka blaud rendering it the mair 
spiritual ?” 
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THE WATER KELPIE. 










“Ye say true,” said Mysie; “I 
didna think, Leezie, woman, ye were 
sae deeply read. But anent the Wa- 
ter Kelpie, neither Davie Lindsay, 
nor Allan Ramsay, nor Robin Burns, 
have sic a tale in a’ their aught. But 
it is a tale that can be tauld more 
ways than one ; sae, Leezie, lass, ye 
maun set me right when I gae wrang, 
and throw in here and there a little 
of the spiritual. And when we are at 
a halt in the local—the whereabouts, 
as we ca’t—we’'se can call Tam Tar- 
stick frae the hill-side, wha swore, 
when he was found in his neighbour's 
ewe-bught instead of his ain, that he 
had only erred in the local !” 

* Q Mysie, Mysie, ye'll never 
mend!” said Leezie, in a tone of 
rebuke : “ and, what is waur, ye will 
never begin your tale. See, the sun 
is already in the western side o’ the 
lift, and where will he be when the 
story ends ?” 

“ Weel, I'll commence at anes,” 
answered Mysie, “ though naebody’s 
broth’s cooling that I ken of; for it 
is the easiest of all tales to commence. 
The hero, as well as the heroine, as 
they call them, dwalt on the hill-side 
there—ye may see the foundation- 
stanes of their mansion yet amang 
the braken, and ye may trace where 
their garden was by the lilies and 
primroses which bloom there in 
spring; mony a ane hae I pu'd wi 
my ain hands—while the chief actor 
in the domestic drama, as I hae heard 
good scholars call it, dwalt at the 
bottom of this bonnie lake, whose 
silver water washes our feet — and 
that was the Kelpie himsel’.” 

“ Tlimsel’, woman !” . interrupted 
Leezie ; “ I wonder ye can speak of 
a foul heathen fiend as if he were a 
Christian; and waur than a twa- 
legged fiend, for he was a four-footed 
ane, and had a mane o’ hair down 
his back wad have stuffed sax cart- 
saddles. Ihave as gude as heard him 
nicher ; it was like the cry of a father- 
less foal.” 

“Weel,” said Mysie, “ ye hae heard 
mair than I ever heard; yet I canna 
deny that I hae seen the Kelpie’s 
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foot-prints on the silver sand which 
belts the lake : 
a mare’s hoof that had casten a shoe. 
And I'll warrant mony a canter has 
he ta’en in the sweet moonlight round 
this braw sheet of water, looking at 
the flowing o’ his dark mane and the 
elegance of his limbs, as they were 
imaged on the bosom of this looking- 
glass of lakes. Ay, ay! nae doubt 
a Kelpie has a taste o’ its ain—sae 
hae the fairies, and sae hae the mer- 
maids: the places which they haunt 


are the loneliest and the loveliest of 


all earthly spots. So there is little 
o the fiend in the Kelpie, Leezie, 
after a’; for a love of the sweet and 
the beautiful is so rare that it maun 
be frae heaven. And they say that 
the Kelpie had a stable o’ rock crys- 
tal in the middle of the lake, wi’ a 
stall of silver, and a manger of beaten 
gold ; and the food he ate was neither 
wheat nor barley, but pearls nae less ; 
and no common pearls either, lass, 
but pearls o’ the Solway, surpassing 
in beauty oriental pearls; and fished, 
too, when the moon was at the full, 
by the mermaids, wha rade by the 
dozen on the Kelpie’s back, and sang.” 

“If that part of yere tale be true,” 
sid Leezie, “ then the Kelpie is no a 
fresh-water creature, sic as they said 
haunted the Martinton Ford, and 
carried the drunken lairds of Dun- 
score through the Nith on his back, 
but a creature common to water 
fresh and salt—a kind of salmon, 
it's like, baith for river and sea.” 

s Na, na, woman,” said Mysie ; otis 
had less of this gross material world 
in it, as ye sall hear. I learned its 
history in the season of my youth, 
when the sorrows of this world first 
fell on me,—in that dismal year when 
the sore drouth was on the land, the 
streams went half dry, and the circuit 
of our lakes was diminished — when 
food as well as water failed, and flocks 
came down from the parched hills 
and filled the valleys with their me- 
lancholy lowings and bleatings. But 
that wasna a’. My father and mother 
died, and left me a lassock—little mair 
than fifteen—to find the claith that 
was to cover me, and the food that 
was to feed me, the best way I could 
in this cauld and comfortless world. 
I sat and grat when I was left alone 
in the house till my voice was hearse, 
and my een red and scalded with the 
warm and bitter tears, ‘The wee bit 
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birds heard my moan, and happed on 
the window-sill and on the floor as 
far as the desolate hearthstane ; and 
e’en the cat forgat her nature, poor 
thing, and wadna touch them,—she 
saw that they pitied me. Indeed I 
maun say, in behalf of the poor dumb 
creatures, that they were kinder to 
me than was the world, and e’en mair 
thoughtfu’. Our cow—ye'll mind 
her, Leezie ; her name was Yool- 
gowan, forshe was calfed at Christmas, 
and I named her mysel’ ; she used to 
fling at me when my mither was alive 
like a minister's mare at a bagpiper— 
she came hame now of her ain accord, 
when the hand that used to milk her 
was cauld, and stood as meek as a 
lamb till I filled the milking-stoup ; 
and a’ the time she turned her head 
and looked at me wi’ a compassionate 
ee, that seemed to say, ‘ I'll kick nae 
mair, Mysie, wench; I ken what has 
happened!’ And I am sure that the 
dumb creature did ken of the sad loss 
I had suffered ; for she used to graze 
in the auld burial-ground of Dal- 
garnock before her master and mis- 
tress were laid there,— —ay, and many 
a sappy mouthful and balmy rive she 
took frae the tender grass that grew 
on the martyrs’ graves—and the 
persecutors’ too, for there they lie 
side by side, the oppressor and the 
oppressed —time rights and levels a’ 
things. But w ould ye believe’t ? 
the poor dumb creature never took 
a tasting of grass there afterwards 
—the bedral’s cow had na sic sense— 
but when I crap out after daylight, 
and gaed down and knelt and grat 
owre their graves, the speechless 
creature followed and looked owre 
the auld stane dike at me till my 
very heart seemed louping through 
my gown.” 

“[f vow,” said Leezie, 
heard a tale like that; but Yool- 
gowan was a cow bye common: I 
ken she gied as mickle milk as yielded 
a Scots pound of butter daily — had 
it been the scrimpit English pound, 
the marvel wad hae been less. And 
did ye say that ye were portionless ? 
My certie, was nae a pound-weight 
o’ butter in the day a portion for a 
queen ? I question if the lady whom 
the Kelpie provided a husband for, 
gif a’ tales be true, had a better ane. 
Sic a portion, I trow, seldom comes 
to the share of a lass wha never sat 
on her sark till she could spin it ; 
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sae tell nae me that ye were destitute 
and tocherless.” 

“ Ye are right, and I was wrang,” 
said Mysie, submissively ; “ yet Lmaun 
be allowed to say that a pound of 
fresh butter daily, and a kindly cow 
that had a calf ilka year, disna sup- 
ply a’ wants. Weel, ye see, since 
greetin’ wadna clead me, and sighing 
wadna feed me, nor the sang of the 
birds, nor the sympathy of as kindly a 
cow as ever grazed among the daisies, 
keep a house owre my head, I took 
counsel at my ain heart—for counsel 
I couldna ask at a four-footed brute, 
and a twa-footed ane didna come 
near; and J dinna blame them, for 
I was neither bonnie nor yet rich ; 
and I maun say this for myself, that 
I saw the lads gang by my doorstane 
to woo Jenny Macleg—foul cuttie, 
wi’ her West India tocher!—and 
never thought myself neglected, but, 
as I said, took counsel at my ain 
heart. I wadna gang to service — 
service never suited ane of my race ; 
and wha ever heard o’ ane of our 
house begging their bread? I was 
owre proud for that. Sae I didna 
weel ken what to do, till ae day 
Nannie Forsythe drapt in at the 
door wi’ wool on her back and a 
bottle in her basket. She was a 
dour, outspoken quean; and folk 
called her uncannie, for they couldna 
divine how she made her bread, She 
saw that my een were red, and that I 
had been greeting,— 

“ « Feckless thing!’ she said, ‘ get 
up and do something for thyself, as 
1 do, and dinna sit greeting there. 
Greeting winna win ye a man, nor 
keep him when ye get him. Imakea 
decent living, and have na feet half 
sae white as yours.’ 

“* Atweel,’ I said, ‘if white feet 
will do’t, mine are nae sae brown.’ 

“ * Brown!’ exclaimed Nannie ; 
‘they are as white as snaw. Yere 
fortune’s made. Listen to me. In 
that bottle, which in other days has 
held mony a gill o’ brandy, there 
are now sax dizen of as good leeches 
—pblack doctors I should rather call 
them — as ever swam in water. 
When I take them to Dr. Clapper- 
ton of Loughmaben, or Dr. Laing of 
Dumfreesh, I'll get ninepence the 
dizen for them. How muckle’s that ?” 

“* Four shillings and sixpence,’ 
I said. 


* * Dod, lass!’ said Nannie, ‘ ye’ll 
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thrive: ye can count, and ye have 
white feet. Ireckon yere fortune’s 
made.’ 

“ ¢ But, Nanse,’ I said, ‘ how do 
ye grip the black doctors, as ye call 
them, and where do ye grip them ? 
I ken they're harmless. Mony a ane 
hae I laid to the brow o’ my father 
when he was on the bed from which 
he never rose.’ 

“* Just get up wi’ the sun in the 
morning,’ answered Nanse, ‘and awa 
wi’ ye to the Kelpie Loch. Wade in 
till yere mid-leg deep ; and when the 
leeches see yere snawy ankles, they'll 
come to you in dizens—for O! 
they're fond of fair flesh and health- 
ful blood ; then just slip down yere 
right hand and grip them gently, 
and put them in the bottle, which | 
forgot to say ye maun take wi’ you. 
In ae hour ye may get what may 
bring ye a crownpiece. Sae awa wi’ 
ye! I hae put ye in the way to 
fortune.’ 

“ * But, Nanse,’ I said, ‘ winna the 
demand wear out ? 

“ * Will human wretchedness wear 
out?’ she said, sharply. ‘ Winna 
there be fevers, and brashes, and in- 
flammations, and sudden swellings; 
beside bruises at fairs, and drinkings, 
and preachings? Fule girl! wick- 
edness and folly will never wear out, 
and leeches will aye be wanted !’ 

“ With the light of the morning 
I was on the road to the Kelpie Loch; 
and as the sun rose, 1 began my new 
trade. 

“* My certie!’ said a shepherd, as 
he drove his sheep past, ‘ our loch- 
leeches have nae seen sic a pair 0 
feet since the Fair Maid of Dornock 
dwalt on the lake-side. The brown 
feet of auld Nannie Forsythe scare 
the leeches out of the water, and she 
grips naught but horse-gills; but 
they're gude enough for the folk of 
Drumfreesh and Loughmaben, whose 
blood wad poison a toad!’ 

* And with a loud laugh away he 
went; and syne another shepherd 
came up wi’ his hirsel,—a douce, 
auld, white-headed man, in a grey 
plaid, a scone bonnet, and a peeled 
staff in his hand. 

“* And where may ye come frae, 
now ?’ inquired he. ‘And wha may 
ye be; for, my certie! ye are a bauld 
ass to venture into the Kelpie’s haunts 
sae soon i’ the summer morning ? 
hae seen the time when deil a quean 
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in the country durst hae ventured 
as ye hae done! For the Kelpie in 
the Romish priests’ days was sair 
blamed for carrying awa’ the bonniest 
lasses of the land; and ever after, 
whether lovely or ill-faured, the 
queans cried out, ‘ Keep us frae the 
Kelpie !’ 

“ By the time this was spoken I 
had come out of the lake, and had 
seated myself on this very bank, then 
as now, white with its mantle of 
gowans, and coloured here and there 
with natural yellow clover. The old 
shepherd sat down on that grey stone, 
and with his dogs beside him looked 
on the lake, then on the hills, and 
lastly at me.” 

“Qh, Mysie, woman!” said her 
companion, “ can ye no begin the tale 
right? I have heard ye commence 
it wi’ the bridal festivities, and wi’ 
the coming of the Kelpie with the 
brownie on his back,—the tane like 
a black horse, and the tither like a 
groom ; but I never heard ye tell it 
in this way before.” 

“ And never will again, woman !” 
replied the other. ‘“ D’ye think that 
a tale cannot be tauld twenty dif- 
ferent ways without departure frae 
the truth? My tales have many 
variations, and I never tell ane twice 
in the same way; but if ye dinna 
like this way o’t, I'll begin again.” 

“ Hout,” replied Leezie, “ ye do 
brawly! I thought that truth could 
be tauld but ae way; but I see that 
I'm wrang, sae gang on wi’ the tale. 
Cll never stop ye again; I'll let ye 
begin at ony end ye like.” 

“ There’s a right end and a wrang 
in all things save tale-telling,” said 
Mysie, laying strong emphasis on the 
word end. “So as I was saying, 
the old man fixed his eye on me and 
said, ‘ Weel, I kenna wherefore, but 
there's nought like the daffin and 
deevilry in the land now as we had 
lang syne ; folk are ane and a’ grown 
mair decorous and circumspect, and 
allow the law to do the work they 
loved to do before with their own 
hands. ‘There’s nae marrying a lass 
now whether she will or no; there’s 
nae harrying a man’s gear, and keep- 
ing it when ye have done; and this 
I often jalouse is the cause why 
brownies, and fairies, and ghaists, 
and water-kelpies, have forsaken this 
land: their vocation and calling are 
gone. But, my certie! on other days 
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there was real need for them; and I 
think the simplest deed ever done 
for a poor mortal’s benefit was done 
amaist within men’s memories just 
about the bit where I am now sitting. 
But here comes Davie Dalgliesh, wha 
doubts that it was done at Gibbie’s 
Loch, where daft Dadge drowned 
herself.’ 

“ David Dalgliesh, who had charge 
of a separate hirsel, had neither staff 
nor bonnet; but he wore a hat with 
a low round crown, which fitted close 
to his head, with a brim like an 
umberalla; and, as the name of the 
old man was David also, the one was 
called Bonnet Davie, and the other 
Hat Davie. Whenever they met, 
which was generally once a-day, they 
disputed. On this occasion Hat Davie 
said, when he came up with his 
section of the flock, ‘ Sae I hear ye’re 
at yere auld trade again. Will ye 
never tell that tale right? A’ the 
kintra kens, if ye dinna, that the 
Kelpie lived in Gibbie’s Loch, and no 
in this loch ava.’ 

“¢ Will ye tell me, said Bonnet 
Davie, ‘that the foundation stones of 
the Fair Maid’s house are no visible 
on yond hill-side at this hour ? 

“<«'The stones which ye call as tes- 
timony are but the bottom of an auld 
ewe-bught,’ said Hat Davie; ‘and 
this winsome young lass, wi’ the loch 
leeches in the bottle will tell ye that 
this loch is called the Leech Loch, 
and no the Kelpie Loch ava.’ 

“*] think the hale country side is 
gone mad,’ said Bonnet Davie. ‘ Ye 
canna get a mouthfwu’ of blessed truth 
frae ony body under seventy years of 
age, the wisest wha wad hae swallowed 
a tale when I was young, like sweet 
milk, doubt every thing now, and 
believe nothing. Ah, it was a fine 
believing world then !’ 

“At this moment a strange dog 
came over the hill, and, falling upon 
the hirsel of Hat Davie, scattered 
them along the side of the lake, and 
away he ran, calling on his dogs to 
follow, and left the field to Bonnet 
Davie, who shouted after his oppo- 
nent, ‘Take care, else ye’ll fall into 
the Kelpie Loch! The other turned 
half round as he ran, and I heard the 
words ‘Gibbie’s Loch ’ echoing among 
the glens. 

“* Weel,’ said Bonnet Davie, ‘my 
namesake with the hat dings a’ for 
contradiction. It was but yestreen, nae 
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further gane, that he threeped down 
my throat that his father brought in 
the Cheviot breed of sheep to Queens- 
berry Hill. He might as weel hae 
said—and it’s likely he has—that he 
planted the first potato and invented 
sheep-shears. Weel! weel! man is 
a perverse creature,—ay, and woman 
too, my winsome lass, though ye seem 
by that wee bit smudge of a laugh to 
think otherwise. But I maun away 
wi’ my lambs and leave my tale un- 
tauld, and ye maun away to the town 
wi’ yere loch-leeches. Ah! the black 
doctors of Loch Kelpie are the kind- 
liest that ever drew blood; it’s my 
thought, that the presence of some 
thing amang them better than earth, 
if no sae gude as heaven, has improved 
the breed.” 

“¢ "Deed, Davie,’ I said, ‘I wad fain 
hear this tale of the Water Kelpie ; 
the fame of it has reached the pot of 
Nith, and Nickie Heron says that the 
very whaups are silent on the hill, 
and the curlews cease their song in 
the cloud, when ye begin to tell it.’ 

“* Ay, ay! said Bonnet Davie; 
‘and ye have heard that too. Ah, 
lass, what will ye be at five-and- 
twenty when ye can flatter sae at 
fifteen? Yet I doubt na that Nickie 
Ilerons right; sae as the sun has a 
lang road to gang, and that bluster- 
ing bodie Davie is no likely to return 
soon to pit his tongue into my story, 
I'se e’en tell ye a bit on’t now, and ye 
can come back for the rest, as ye have 
aiblins mair time than me; but first 
take these white feet o’ thine out of 
the lake, the cauld water may strike 
to your heart.’ 

“T did as Bonnet Davie desired ; 
nay, sat down on the gowan bank be- 
side him, sought out some parings of 
new cheese and began to eat, while I 
turned an ear to his tale. 

“ * Weel,’ said the old man, passing 
his withered hand over my hair, which 
hung curling down in those days, long, 
brown, and abundant, ‘ ye’re a sonsie 
quean, and ane that can make a fen’ 
for yoursel’, but I question now, if 
ye're a good listener ; few—few are 
gude at that. I hae met but twa in 
my time, and if ye are what I take 
ye to be yell be the third. My fellow- 
shepherd, Davie, listened weel in the 
days of his youth; but the spirit of 
contradiction began to grow wi’ his 
beard, and now he winna trow his 
ain een, or believe his ain lugs. Ay, 
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ye smile; ye'll be a gude listener too, 
till love comes owre ye, and that 
makes the doucest daft.’ 

“ A shade of darker thought passed 
over his wrinkled brow, and his mind 
seemed wandering to earlier days, he 
muttered, ‘I’se no tell that story now; 
she'll think I hae been as daft as the 
lave, and I'm no sure but I hae been 
dafter. He composed his brow, and 
began the tale of the Kelpie. 

“Ye maun imagine that the world’s 
a hundred years younger than it is, 
and that instead of brown heather 
growing on that hill-side ye see long 
yellow corn ; ye may see the line of 
the riggs yet—and crooked anes they 
are, for in thae days the horses poud 
the plough hither and yon as they 
liked, and the ploughman followed and 
whistled. Now if ye will bring yere 
ee further down the brae-side, ye will 
see the lines which anes enclosed braw 
palaces and a flower-garden, where 
the daintiest flowers grew, and held, 
as it were, in the arms of cultivation 
and beauty a grand tower; no ragged 
and jagged like that of Torsthorald, 
but built of hewn stone, wi’ pillars 
nae less at the entrance, and a stair 
of polished stane, wi’ ae end in the 
wa’ and the other in the air,—a species 
of miracle, as they ca’d it that tauld 
the tale tome. A bonnier bit nor a 
fairer tower could nae be found ina 
day’s riding, nor a fairer creature 
than the lady who owned it in a 
week’s. Her neck was lang, and 
round, and white; and her skin sae 
pure, that on her bridal night ye 
might hae seen the red wine rinning 
down as she drank to the bridegroom. 
Beauty was beauty in thae days; 
ye'll find nae sic skins on the ladies 
of the land now,—they are as brown 
as berries. Ay, ye needna draw yere 
feet below your kirtle; they're weel 
eneugh, and that’s a’. Weel, ye see, 
this bonnie creature was ca’d, by the 
general consent of the land, the Fair 
Maid of Monkland ; and as her father 
and mother had gone to dwell wi’ the 
blessed, and she was rich baith in 
money and possession, lads wi’ plumes 
in their bonnets and swords by their 
sides, came seeking her far and near ; 
but she wadna hae this, and she wadna 
hae that—tossed her noddle at them 
a’, and said, ‘If I canna get a man 
mair to my mind than the best of 
them, I'll live fancy free and die a 
majden.’ 
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“¢ But if she wadna hae them, there 
was ane of them resolved to have her ; 
a knight—they ca’d him Sir John that 
tould the story to me—wha was nae 
sae young as he had been, and was 
desperate black avised — that’s nae 
fault I trow; I’se no sae very mysel’, 
and what was waur, self-willed, for 
none had dared to contradict him ever 
since he sticket young Corswaddle 
wi’ his whinger: sae after that wha 
but he. He rode and he rampaged 
far and near: naebody durst say that 
his spurs wae nae gowd, though a’ 
kenned they were but copper gilt : 
nor say that he was other than a 
youth, though he was forty-five at 
the lowest figure. Now ye maun 
bear in mind that he dwalt owre the 
hill, there by the water side: so he 
was quite handy for wooing ; and as 
he was of high blood and auld blood, 
and peremptory in speech, and aye 
rode with a score of followers, wi’ 
dirk and pistols at his side, he was a 
man likely to speed in his wooing 
either by fair means or foul. So I 
needna tell ye that naebody wondered 
when the story raise in the land that 
black Sir John of Dornock was to 
wed the Fair Maid of Monkland; 
and though some said that she might 
hae made a fairer choice, being, as 
well born as he was, for she had the 
blood of the house of Maxwell in her 
veins; all admitted that he sat his 
horse fair, swore as deeply as if he 
had been a lord rather than a simple 
knight, and wore the longest feather 
in his bonnet that was to be seen at 
kirk or court. Now ye mauna ima- 
gine that all this was settled by 
the kintra clash: the Fair Maid of 
Monkland had other thoughts in the 
matter, as ye shall hear. 

“*The name of her bower-maiden 
was May Fleuchar, ane of the 
Fleuchars of Fleucharburnfoot. The 
family is in the land yet, though no 
sae high as it should be. My mither 
was a Fleuchar of the same kin; it 
was frae her I heard the whole story, 
and a romantic story it is. Now, in 
the eyes of the bower-maiden, the 
young lady of Monkland was only « 

ittle below the stars; the flower 
when it first opens in dew to the sun, 
—the breeze when it blows owre the 
heath where the bees gather honey, 
—or the song of the lark when 
looking down, half way to heaven, 
she sees her four gorlins happy in 
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her nest among the wild thyme be- 
low, were neither sae bonny nor sae 
sweet in her sight; nor was she far 
wrang, if a’ tales be true. But ye 
may guess what passed through the 
bower-maiden’s heart when she first 
heard the rumour; and what was 
mickle mair to be mourned, when 
she saw her young lady begin to bear 
care on her brow where gladness loved 
to be, and paleness on her cheek in- 
stead of roses which outshone those 
of Sharon. Now, ye maun bear in 
mind that the family of Monkland 
were a still race ; thought before they 
spoke, said little then, and never 
courted nor yet coveted counsel ; 
and they liked as ill, too, to be 
spoken to by their servitors or in- 
feriors; and our fair maid, lovely 
and modest though she was, had all 
the marks and tokens of her race. 
But May Fleuchar was a lass of 
spunk and spirit, and animation 
also, as ye shall hear. 

“*So ae day, as the young lady 
started at the sound of a horse's feet 
coming down the avenue, May looked 
out, and said,— 

“¢ It’s no gruesome Sir John, my 
lady ; so ye needna start and grow 
ee it’s only the winsome young 

aird of Locherben, wha rides often 
past this tower at the dead hour of 
midnight, when he thinks nae ane 
sees him, and looks up to your bower 
window, and bows and sighs.’ 

“ ¢ Girl! do you know what you 
are talking about? and more, do 
know who you are talking to? 

cannot permit such familiarities, 
said the young lady, and the tear 
dimmed her ee as she spoke. 

“ ¢ But ye have permitted,’ replied 
the bower-maiden, ‘love to enter 
your heart, and it is to that I wad 
speak ; for ye canna deny that ye 
lack baith counsel and help.’ 

“¢ And if I do lack counsel and 
help, where am I to find them, May ? 
no in a weak hand and saft heart 
like thine. But ye have guessed 
right. I love the young laird of 
Locherben; and, loving him, I hate 
the gruesome Sir John, as ye call 
him, whom both kith and kin resolve 
I shall wed; but wed him I will not, 
though my whole race and name 
force me to the altar, and stand round 
me with drawn swords!’ and she 
drew herself up, and the light of re- 
solution flashed in her eyes. . 
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“ *T have a weak hand,’ said May, 
* but I have an inventive head; and 
since ye say and vow that ye winna 
wed Sir John wi’ free will, but wad 
rather take the lad of Locherben in 
his sark than the tither in his jew- 
elled robe, I'll see what can be done. 
But ye maun leave it a’ to me; nei- 
ther make nor meddle, neither look 
sad nor satisfied; but be resigned, as 
a modest lady should; Ill bring ye 
off with flying colours, even though 
ye were laid in your bridal-bed, and 
Sir John stood wi’ his hand on the 
hasp of the door.’ 

“<T'll leave it a’ to thee, then, 
said the Fair Maid of Monkland, ‘ for 
I read truth and sincerity on your 
brow ; but deceive me not: my fa- 
ther’s dagger is still near my hand, 
and should danger come, or treachery 
be practised, it will be seen that I can 
use it!’ 

“*T ll give ye leave,’ replied the 
bower-maiden, ‘to use it on me when 
I prove treacherous. Yet ye should 
remember that the wisest of human 
schemes gae sometimes wrong; but 
this is mair than a mere human 
scheme, and it canna fail, and it 
shanna fail !’ 

“Qn this they parted. The lady 
went to her secret bower, and sat at 
the window that looked towards 
Locherben ; and the bower-maiden 
went to her chamber, and stayed there 
till nigh midnight ; and when all the 
tower was in slumber, away she 
went, with honey in one hand and 
sweet cream in the other, to the keep 
of the tower, where all the armour 
and swords hung. She placed the 
silver salvers with the honey and the 
cream before her, and saying, ‘Come 
hither, Brownie,’ sat silent for a little 
space. Now ye maun ken, that this 
elfin sprite whom she called Brownie 
was a sort of half-deevil and half- 
man, who never stirred himself about 
the tower save when the house or 
the family was in danger, and wha, 
moreover, was never seen save by 
this very May Fleuchar, or by some 
of the favoured servitors lang syne. 
He started up suddenly at May’s 
side, and said, sharply,— 

“* What want ye now? I have 
reaped the croft,—I have thrashed 
the corn,—I have saved the sheep 
from the snow-wreath and the 
‘lambs frae the tod,—what want ye 
next? Am I to slave for ever and 
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ever for those who winna help them- 
selves ?” 

“* Eat that honey and sup that 
cream, and then I'll tell thee,’ re- 
plied May Fleuchar, wha kenned the 
nature of all things, and could speak 
to all, after their station or their 
kind, whether saint or deil. 

“*'To this sweet supper the Brownie 
fell, taking mouthfw’ of drappit honey 
and of sweet cream time and time 
about, making the tane kitchen the 
tither; though I kenna whilks the 
sweetest. And when baith were 
done, round turned the elf to May, 
and said, while its brown bosom was 
bedropped with both honey and 
cream,— 

“* Ye needna tell me what ye 
want ; for I can read your thoughts, 
and I am ready and willing to do all 
you desire ; but ye maun let me tak 
a kiss first—there! Ah, that’s 
sweeter than baith the honey and 
cream !’ 

“ * Brownie!’ said May, ‘ ye ought 
to be cuffed for breaking yere word, 
and taking twa; but I forgive ye—I 
forgive ye ; and she rose to depart, 
saying, ‘ Mind and do as I wish, since 
yecan read my wishes. Now tell me 
what my wish is, and I'll believe ye. 

“*'The Brownie replied, * The bri- 
dal-day is Friday, and the bridal spot 
the altar of Crossmichael Kirk. Now, 
ye desire ’ and as he said this, 
the elfin put his brown hands on his 
hairy sides, and laughed till all the 
armour clattered on the walls, the 
swords half sprung out of their 
sheaths, and the very doves flew up 
frae the dove-cot half way to the 
stars. 

“ ¢T vow, May,’ he exclaimed, ‘ by 
the faith ofan elf, that ye are a witty 
quean. Sae ye wish me to go to the 
palace of the Kelpie, in the lake ; per- 
suade him to turn himself into an 
ambling nag with golden garniture 
on fit for a proud bridegroom ; take 
the place of Sir John’s steed, and 
when he gets the knight on his back, 
give him a canter owre the Raven- 
crag ; and when his neck 's broken, 
let them mend him that can!’ 

“ * Brownie!’ said May, ‘ ye have 
na read my thoughts aright. I de- 
sire nae broken necks; that wad 
trouble the tower with a foul corse, 
and might be misunderstood. Na, 
na, Brownie, ye’ve supped owre 
mickle honey and cream; and that, 
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wi the extra touch of mortal lips, 
has made ye duller than ye’re wont. 
What’s to hinder the Kelpie, when he 
gets the bridegroom on his back, to 
take the bridle atween his teeth, and 
seek his ain palace in the Kelpie 
Loch, and let the knight find his way 
back how he can ?” 

“* The Brownie laughed louder 
than ever. ‘I called ye a witty 
quean,’ he said; ‘and now I may ca’ 
ye a wicked one. But there’s nae 
great wickedness, after a’; for were 
he not drowned by the Kelpie, he 
should be strangled by me, and a’ 
for stabbing his friend i the dark, 
and for daring to bed with my bon- 
nie young mistress. Now, away with 
you. I have spoken mair to a mere 
mortal to-night than I have spoken 
before since Eve sinned; and a pe- 
nance must be endured for the same.’ 
May ran up to her chamber, which 
opened on the Kelpie Loch; and look- 
ing from the casement, saw the Brow- 
nie, at three strides from the tower, 
reach the lake; heard him give an 
eldritch squeal, which made all the 
wild teals start from the reeds, and 
brought up the Kelpie in the shape of 
an aged man, with a mane of hair 
down his back, and eyes which shone 
like-shooting stars. Down they sat 
on the gowany bank, and lang and, 
nae doubt, satisfactory, was their con- 
ference. 

“* Weel, ye see, the bridal-day 
dawned at last; the sun raise re- 
solved to shine its best; the bride- 
groom came glittering in silk and 
scarlet, and fine twined linen, and. 
needle-work of Brussels, if not of 
Egypt. The very hilltops were 
crowded with anxious faces, for a 
sough had run round the land that 
something queer might be expected. 
Ane thought that the bride wad take 
the gee; and anither thought that 
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young Locherben wad go and cut 
the bridegroom’s thrapple, and go to 
bed in his stead. But deil a ane 
kenned rightly what was to happen 
but May, the bower-woman, and the 

ge that rode by her side. The 
bridegroom and his party had but 
five miles to ride, yet all their horses 
looked as if their way had been 
through water save the horse of the 
knight himself: it had not a turned 
hair on its skin; and for beauty and 
grace of motion was the wonder of 
all who looked at it. ‘I shall give it 
to my fair bride,’ said the bridegroom ; 
‘as soon as she is mine, it shall be hers.’ 
The fair maid had not yet opened 
her lips; she looked a little pale, as 
young brides do: nor did she once 
turn her eyes on her bower-woman, 
who rode at her ease, and looked 
resolute and composed. ‘The way to 
Crossmichael Kirk lay along the side 
of the Kelpie Lake. When they came 
to this very stane on which I sit, a 
horse, or something in its shape, rose 
from among the reeds and nichered ; 
and the page—and wha was it but 
Brownie !—waved his arm, and ut- 
tered a scream sae wild and thrilling, 
that it would have shaken the very 
nuts from their husks had the nuts 
then been ripe. As it was it startled 
the whole band; and Sir John’s 
horse, uttering a neigh in chorus 
with that elfin cry, dashed at once 
into the Kelpie Lake at the deepest 
place and disappeared. Ance gane, 
and aye gane—neither Sir John nor 
his horse were ever seen mair. The 
bridal train could scarcely sit in 
their saddles with astonishment. The 
bower-maiden, only whispered to the 
page, ‘ Deftly done, Brownie — ye 
shall have honey and cream, and 
maybe a kiss too for that.’ So that 
is the tale of wicked Sir John and 
the Fair Maiden of Monkland.’” 
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NOTES ON THE NORTH WHAT-D’YE-CALLEM ELECTION. 


BEING THE PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF NAPOLEON PUTNAM WIGGINS, 
OF PASSIMAQUODDY. 


Tue writer of the following account is Mr. Napoleon Putnam Wiggins, of 
Passimaquoddy Bay, who by some means appears to have found his way into 
the country which he describes. 

Mr. N. P. Wiggins has an aunt in Babylon, Kentucky, to whom, as we 

ather from the MS., he is under considerable pecuniary obligations, which 
S wishes naturally to increase. Desirous by every means to win her favour, 
he has addressed the subjoined article to her in duplicate ; so that Mrs. Wig- 
gins will be reading it in Kentucky at the very moment, probably, when the 
English public will peruse it in the columns of our Magazine. 

There was, however, in the original MS., an immense mass of personal 
matter, that we have been compelled to omit, together with some absurd 
self-praises in which N. P. W. thought proper to indulge. What remains 
(enough in all conscience) appears to be rather an impertinent, but a pretty 
accurate account of English manners and customs, and therefore we give it 
place.—O. Y. 


Letter I. 


Arter a famous dinner at the Eus- 
ton, of which the only unpleasant 
part was the last—I mean the pay- 
ing of the bill—I took leave of my 
dear Higgins (who, by the by, dis- 
charged the little account), and at a 
quarter to nine found myself in a 
snug corner of one of the huge 
coaches of the Derby train. The 
lamp was lighted within ; the oe 
were pressing round the vehicles, 
offering oranges, maps, and evening 
papers for sale; and having selected 
some of the former and the latter 
(the fruits have neither the flavour, 
nor have the journals the talents, of 
ours in the new country), I sunk 
back in the luxurious conveyance, 
and discussed one and the other. 

I had, for quiet’s sake, selected a 
carriage in which there was no other 
passenger ; but could hear my neigh- 
bours in the next compartment talk- 
ing loudly of the then all-engrossing 
theme in the country,—the elections. 
One of these gentlemen was no doubt 
a member of government, for I ob- 
served him at the booking-office de- 
scend from one of her majesty’ 8 car- 
riages. It had the r 
England emblazoned on the panel 
with the letters V.R., and the Arabic 
numerals 993 inscribed underneath. 

I argued from this that the queen 
of Great Britain kept at least one 
thousand carriages; and if the ap- 
pointments of the coachman (who 
was dressed in a loose frock of com- 
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mon brown kersey, and had his hat 
surrounded by a wisp of common 
straw) were hardly so magnificent as 
might have been expected in one 
holding his position, it must be re- 
membered that to keep one thousand 
coaches and coachmen, with double 
that number of coach-horses, must 
drain the longest purse ; besides, we 
are not to expect the old country to 
keep pace altogether with the fashion 
and brilliancy of the new. 

I had hardly arrived at the end of 
my store of oranges, when the train, 
that had stopped at two or three sta- 
tions before, came to a halt with a 
great scream; and policemen, bang- 
ing open the doors, told us this was 
Wolverton station, and that we 
might have ten minutes for tea and 
refreshment. It was about half-past 
eleven at night ; and remembering 
that it was a good time for supper 
—how many a pleasant meal have 
we had at that hour in a certain 
cottage, not far from Winipeg River, 
in the Squampash country, West Ten- 
nessee !—as it was a good time for 
supper, I descended and entered the 
refreshment-room, a long strip of 
building, with a long table in the 
midst covered with all the delicacies 
of the season, to be had at moderate 
prices. The table is served by at 
least forty of your enchanting sex; 
and, accordingly, from one of them, 
who giggled very much when I 
asked for a gin-sling, and told me 
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they kept no such thing, I was fain 
to accept a glass of sherry, a couple 
of Banbury cakes (which are some- 
thing like our Passimaquoddy ban- 
nocks), and a large lump of pork-pie. 

So provided, I jumped lightly into 
my seat again, taking a glance at the 
talkative member of parliament in 
the next carriage (a tall, pale, hook- 
nosed man, in a fur cap, with a very 
pompous gold band to it), and in a 
few moments we were in motion 
again ; and I sunk back to think of 
America,—and to sleep. 

I could scarcely have been asleep 
two hours when the whirring ma- 
chine suddenly stopped, and the 
guards, as at Derby, yelled into the 
ears of all persons that here we 
stopped forty minutes for refresh- 
ment. "T'was an early hour in the 
morning, but, sooth to say, a good 
meal never comes too soon ; and en- 
tering one of the handsomest refresh- 
ment-rooms I ever saw, I discussed a 
grilled chicken and ham, with a bottle 
of Guinness’s porter. The charge for 
the whole repast was seventy cents. 
It would have been one dollar 
twenty cents at Astor House, or at 
the hotel of your excellent father, 
the dear major. 

By this I thought it was full time 
to go to sleep; and continued unre- 
mittingly in that occupation until we 
arrived at York, about seven o'clock, 
when an excellent breakfast of ham, 
hot rolls, eggs, tea and coffee, &c. 
awaited us after the fatigues of the 
night. 

* * *» * * 

Fancy, then, that on a certain day 
in June we left York city, bound to 
some other city in some other county 
in England ; but what the name of 
that county is no power on earth, no 
coaxing, and no tortures, shall induce 
us to tell. I have been absent eight- 
een days, and during those eighteen 
days I must have been somewhere 
—that’s clear. Here, therefore, let 
curiosity pause, or content itself with 
partial satisfaction. 

Let us call the principal town 
Stuffington. It stands by a little 
river, over which runs a fair bridge. 
It has an ancient church, with a 
soaring pointed spire ; and a modern 
church, built so as to look far more 
ancient than the old one: for the 
former is of the style of architecture 
of Henry VIL’s time, whereas the 
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latter is after the most rigid fashion 
of the Normans. In Stuffington is 
a market-place, where every Monday 
(I don’t care to own to Monday ; and 
the reader may go look at the list of 
market-days, if he likes, hoping to 
light upon the real name of the town 
in question). It has, I say, a market- 
place, surrounded by great old brick 
houses, with small windows, such as 
were built in Queen Anne’s reign, or 
haply a little earlier. Among these 
houses may be mentioned the Sun 
Inn, the Hat -and- Feather Inn, the 
Fleece, the Talbot, the Packhorse, 
the King’s Arms Hotel and Posting 
House ; and over the bridge, a little 
old-fashioned alehouse called the 
Granby, where lives (the landlady’s 
daughter) one of the handsomest 
girls to be seen of a summer’s day. 
‘To be sure, a summer’s day in the 
north is a queer, satirical kind of 
summer’s day. In my experience of 
eighteen days, we have had 17} of 
hard rain, 16 of severe cold, and such 
as may be called great-coat days. 
About the 8th of July the gardener 
produced his first dish of pease, and 
the strawberries are yet in blossom. 
Stuffington market is frequented by 
farmers and their cattle ; great stal- 
wart, drab-coloured Argyll oxen, 
long horns and short: numberless 
black-faced sheep, that are very good 
and crisp in the eating; and little 
queer black cattle, which we Cock- 
neys seldom see—not much bigger 
than Newfoundland dogs; having 
the drollest little calves imaginable. 
You see that you are advancing to- 
wards Scotland. The little print- 
shops in the town have cheap co- 
loured pictures for the farmers, 
representing Jockie and Jeanie, 
Jamie and Mysie. Honest Robert 
Burns's noble face hangs over an 
alehouse door. The horsemen ride 
into town with black-and-white 
plaids strapped across their shoulders. 
And the stranger from the south 
will not fail to be struck by the 
great prevalence of auburn heads 
among the lasses that he sees. Every 
man of any taste will like these 
auburn locks, as I fancy— 


‘* Sweet auburn, loveliest ringlets of the 
plain,” 


but rendering the pretty still pret- 
tier, I think. The writer of this, 
for his humble part, does not object 
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to downright carrots. Look at the 
complexions of the women bearing 
such head - pieces !—the rich, clear, 
laughing red and white !—they are 
generally healthy, full-limbed, red- 
lipped, white-teethed, and good- 
humoured. A truce, however, to 
such observations. In the middle of 
the market lie the shambles, the 
depéts of coarse country cloths and 
potteries. Here is the horse-market. 
By it you may behold some fellows 
erched on a wagon, and singing 
Stems It is the election that has 
probably brought these worthy peo- 
ple from their meeting-houses, to 
chant and discourse sub Jove. And 
wherefore not? Heaven knows, the 
independent electors have need of 
preaching and warning, and these 
itinerant sermonisers have reason 
enough for their talk. The town 
swarms with Bethels, Bethesdas, New- 
Jerusalems, meeting-houses, and Dis- 
senters’ chapels of all sorts. In the 
suburbs are long rows of neat houses, 
with spotless shining windows and 
doorplates, and trim grass plats. In 
or behind these you see placid 
Quakers calmly disporting. Yonder 
are the tall chimneys of the factories. 
And every now and then you hear 
the screams of the railway steam- 
engines, announcing the arrival of 
their loads of passengers or coal. 

There is a great bustle of post- 
horses and coaches ; more pass in an 
hour than you would see in a French 
town in a week. I saw a huge van, 
or omnibus, dash into the market,— 
a dismal-looking machine, that I 
thought was certainly a prisoner's 
van. But the landlord of the Sun, 
of whom I asked the question, turned 
away, laughing, with a contempt he 
could not disguise. The machine 
contained not prisoners, but race- 
horses; and a pretty figure does a 
Cockney cut in the north who does 
not know what such a vehicle means. 

I have forgotten to mention the 
great edifice in the midst of the town 
of Stuffington—the town-hall. Let 
it suffice to say, that the mob broke 
every one of the windows on the day 
of the nomination. 

All the phenomena carefully noted 
here were not, as you may fancy, 
made clear to me in a single day’s 
observation. No, no. On the first 
day, as I entered, it was Friday, and 
the rain was coming down in tor- 
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rents. I ventured to say to a farmer 
in the coach (thinking there was no 
doubt of the fact), that it was ex- 
eeedingly bad weather. The farmer 
looked at me with scornful wonder. 
“ Bad weather!” says he; “ it’s the 
finest weather I ever knew in my 
life.” Nor was this opinion of his at 
all intelligible to me, until after- 
wards, when I learned that the land 
had suffered greatly from drought, 
and had much need of all the moist- 
ure possible. Is there not a moral in 
this rebuke of the farmer? Yes, 
surely, the moral, that a gentleman 
should not talk of that which he 
does not understand. Be warned 
therefore, ye Cockneys. Ever since 
I was rebuked, I have, for my part, 
never ventured to give an opinion 
upon the weather in the country, 
without in the first place diligently 
inquiring what sort of weather it 
really was. This you can ask cur- 
sorily, and in any way, of the servant 
who brings the hot water of a morn- 
ing; and if it be raining cats and 
dogs, as is almost sure to be the case, 
the man generally replies, “ Well, it’s 
a fine soft morning.” 

Nothing could exceed the “ soft- 
ness” of the day on which we reached 
Stuffington. lt was not a market- 
day ; the place was quite clear, except 
that in the middle was the band of 
one of the candidates, their shadows 
glancing to an immeasurable length 
along the glistering stones. They 
were playing windy martial tunes, 
headed by a fellow waving a grand 
white wand, and keeping time. 
Around the band were a few black- 
guard boys—a very few, and very 
dirty. Beyond this, not a soul in the 
street. Opposite, at the Fleece Inn, 
was a pink balcony, with 

MR. BOUNCER’S COMMITTEE-ROOM 
written in pink letters overhead. 
You looked to the right, and saw 
Lord George Crawley’s committee- 
room, with a green and yellow bal- 
cony. Lord George is the second 
son of the Earl of Stuffington, whose 
noble ancestral palace, Guttlebury 
Castle, stands amidst thousands of 
acres of park, not far from Stuffing- 
ton town. 

Being myself engaged to visit Mr. 
Britton (whose mansion, Britton 
Park, is about fifteen miles from 
Stuffington), modesty forbids me to 
say more than that he was the green 
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and white candidate, and is now one 
of the respected knights of the shire. 

Having occasion to make a pur- 
chase in the town, I went out to the 
necessary shop, and there saw the 
owner, whose name, as I do not care 
to divulge, was Mr. Smith. “ Are 
you a Whig or a Tory, sir?” said I, 
willing to have a talk of local politics 
with him. 

Upon which Mr. Smith replied, 
“Sir, lam green—I am green and 
white to the back-bone.” I did not 
know it then; but this was the third 
silly remark on which I had ven- 
tured in the course of a couple of 
hours; an ignoramus, to ask whether 
Mr. Smith was a Whig or Tory; 
whether he believed in the opi- 
nions of Lord John Russell, or ac- 
quiesced in the doctrines of Sir Robert 
Peel? Smith was green and white, 
as other men in the county were 
pink; and I do believe the candidates 
might have changed their opinions, 
and a vast body of the electors would 
have been pink and green and white 
still. 

In the course, then, of the observ- 
ations regarding this election that I 
shall have the honour to make, we 
will not say a word about Liberal 
or Conservative, but confine our- 
selves to the simple consideration of 
green and white, and pink. 

Mr. Smith having brought in 
person my purchases to the inn, was 
good enough to sit down with me 
full a couple of hours, and gave me 
a pretty notion of the doings of the 
pink party indeed. Such doings! 
such a pack of rogues! such bribery 
and intimidators as never was heard 
of! And the most audacious part of 
these Pinks is, that they declare the 
Greens to be guilty of the grossest 
corruption and the most barefaced 
oppression. I had the charges from 
a pink in a subsequent conversation, 
when fruitlessly employed in endea- 
vouring to extract from him a pro- 
mise of half his vote for the Green 
and White. 

We occupied the time in this con- 
versation, and in the drinking of 
sherry and water, for a couple of 
hours, at least, during which I vainly 
hoped that there would be a cessation 
of the “soft” weather; but in vain. 
We could get no hard weather at 
all; and, finally, | was compelled to 
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take leave of Smith. We shook 
each other cordially by the hand, 
and I was made to ascend a gig, in 
which I was driven to Britton Park. 

Even between the flaps ofa mac- 
intosh collar, with an umbrella over 
head, pouring shower over that 
again, and a mist all around, it was 
easy to see the country was beauti- 
ful. Ah! blessed are ye Cockneys 
who live pent up in brick,—for the 
glimpses of rural nature that ye get 
in your rare holydays are a hundred 
times brighter to you than to those 
who are ‘staring the green fields in 
the face from year’s end to year’s 
end. How often have we read 
Thomas Moore’s poem of Paradise 
and the Peri! 


** One morn a peri at the gate 
Of Eden sate disconsolate,” &c. &c. 


Well, I have often fancied that 
to that poor peri, sitting wistfully 
at the porter’s lodge, and occa- 
sionally through the bars, getting 
glimpses of the scene within, the 
garden must have appeared a great 
deal more tempting and beautiful 
than it was to the old haditués within. 
I can fancy, then, I say, somewhat 
blasés for all the brillancy of the 
fountains and grass-plats, the fruit- 
trees, and the flowers; at least, me 
my part, whenever I have left N 
York for a month's ramble, I oa 
found myself somewhat weary at the 
end of the thirty days,—the fields 
not quite so green as they were for 
the first week, the forests so deli- 
ciously solemn, the distance so ce- 
lestially blue. And I have not been 
sorry to see Old Broadway again, 
and eat an oyster at Niblo’s, and 
have a look at Celeste at the Park. 

No more of this, however. Sup- 
pose yourself at the old gates of 
Britton Park ; a prim old lady swings 
them open, makes you a low courtesy, 
as you pass on through long roads 
and avenues that lead up to the 
hall. My next letter shall inform 
you of what we have seen described 
in the fashionable novels,—how a 
gentleman of the old country lives in 
his hall. Ah, dear Arabella! how 
little did I think I should ever be 
able to speak of this from experience, 
when you and I wandered last year 
by the heathery banks of the Win- 
ipeg. 
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Letter II. 


The owner of Britton Hall was not 
at home, but had left full orders for 
the reception of his American guest. 
Like, then, to Christopher Sly, I was 
for a couple of days the lord of a 
grand house and park, of a stable 
full of horses, a garden full of good 
things, and a hall full of servants. 
Gods! how I rung the bells, and 
made the fellows run and scamper 
one fat old butler, especially, will 
have good reason to remember the 
name of Wiggins, on account of the 
work I gave “him. 

The first salute I received on en- 
tering was from half score of house- 
dogs. There was a black Newfound- 
land dog, that kept up a huge yelling 
from his kennel under a sycamore ; 
a St. Bernard dog, that gave me a 
very uproarious salute on entering 
the court ; 
smaller degree. But I was soon re- 
moved from the company of these 
surly four-footed beasts, and carried 
off to a snug apartment, where every 
thing looked warmth and welcome. 

The very first words that the 
housekeeper uttered impressed me 
with an idea, which I afterwards 
found correct, that she had seen bet- 
ter days, and that her manner and 
conversation were far above the pre- 
sent social position. 

“You will dine, sir?” says Mrs. 
Thompson, making a most graceful 
interrogative courtesy. 

Mark, she did not say, “ Have 
you dined?” She might have said 
so, because it was eight o'clock, and 
because very likely I had dined : but 
though the beef-steaks at Stuffington 
are excellent, and there is salmon 
hard by, the question whether I had 
dined before it is not necessary here 
to discuss. She might have put the 
question, as any ordinary person 
would; but with a far better breed- 
ing and a more true sense of hospi- 
tality, she said, “* You will dine,” and 
was answered in the same spirit. I 
said I would, and I did dine. Fancy 
an old, lofty, black oak parlour ; with 
tall windows looking into a park, and 
slim, dappled, rickety-looking deer, 
passing oes by them. The dark- 


eyed rogues! I hope to see some of 


their haunches dished on silver yet! 
Fancy a great, stiff, shining, damask 


and other hounds of 


table-cloth, opposite which is placed 
a tall, red chair. On the left-hand 
side imagine to yourself a fire, such 
as they usually light here in the 
summer months, and containing at 
least three degenerated scuttles-full 
of London coal. Opposite is an array 
of old plate, polished up to a pitch 
of supernatural brightness, flanked 
on each side by a decanter in a fili- 
gree stand. In the midst of this 
array is a jug of the commonest 
earthenware —a threepenny yellow 
jug, with the following mscription :— 


BRITTON FOR EVER! 


That jug, made to celebrate a for- 
mer election, contained some of the 
best ale that a human tap ever pro- 
duced ; and in the discussion of that, 
the liquors in the flanking decanters, 
and of numberless other good things, 
this eventful evening passed away. 
It was like an evening out of a 
novel. Every thing was so trim, so 
good, so abundant, so ready, that my 
young heart expanded w ith satisfac- 
tion; and for a little while, at least, 
I felt reconciled to the aristocracy. 
At a proper hour (after I had made 
believe to peruse some very stupid 
county papers) the old butler was 
good enough to give me his arm up 
a great staircase, to a tall tester 
bed, covered (for summer) with four 
blankets and a counterpane, and there 
left me to repose. 

There must be sad waste in these 
great houses. At luncheon next day 
they put fresh bottles of port and 
sherry on the table, just as if I had 
drank every drop over night. Can 
this be possible? Away with the 
thought ! 

And now, having come to the next 
morning, and having often heard 
you wish to know how an English 
gentleman of X thousand a-year 
spends his time, listen, dear aunt, to 
this description. Little did you think 
that your Napoleon would ever have 
such a property ; but I had it, though 
it was evanescent as the splendour ‘of 
my splendid godfather. 

Yes, I had ten thousand a-year— 
mayhap more; for the fact is, like 
many another great lord of England, 
Ido not know my own income, and 
cannot say to a few thousands what 
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itis. Rate it, however, at that figure, 
and you shall hear what took place 
from the beginning to the ending of 
the day on which I enjoyed it. 

At eight o’clock, a gentleman in 
black brought me hot water to shave, 
in a jug;— it was a large, blue jug, 
as I recollect, with a curious picture 
on the great capacious stomach of 
it, representing a fantastic Chinese 
bridge, on which were two man- 
darins; one fishing in a stream below, 
and the other plucking immense 
oranges from a very round tree about 
a mile off. On the right of the 
picture was a pagoda or Chinese 
pleasure-house, surmounted by a 
flight ofanimals, whose ornithography 
I cannot acquaint you with. Such 
jugs are not unfrequent in the old 
country. 

My clothes, taken off (as I need 
scarcely state) on the preceding 
night, were by the same gentleman 
removed from my apartment and 
returned to it, neatly folded and 
elegantly brushed. The latter re- 
mark will apply likewise to the 
boots. Warned by the previous 
day’s experience, as soon as I awoke 
I asked this unliveried officer the 
real state of the weather ; and being 
satisfied on this score, was in return 
asked by him at what hour I wished 
to breakfast. 

This repast I had secretly deter- 
mined should take place at nine 
o'clock ; at which hour accordingly, 
descending in a neat morning toilet, 
the meal I found was prepared for 
me. 

The morning meal of the man of 
X thousand a-year in England may 
be briefly stated as follows. In the 
first place a clean table-cloth and 
napkin; not as is our fashion in 
Passimaquoddy, where the former 
is used two, the latter invariably 
three weeks ;—a clean napkin and 
cloth in the first place, which may 
by some be thought a piece of osten- 
tation. Fancy in this arranged,— 

Eggs. 

Dry Toast. Hot Cake. 

Butter. 


Bread Brown. Bread White. 


Coffee. 
Milk. 


Cup. Tea. Cup. 


Cream. 
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I think the two salt-cellars were 
one on each side of the eggs, but can- 
not take my affidavit. On the right 
hand of the plate are usually laid the 
letters and newspapers of the gents 
in the house; and it was there, in 
that very spot — in that ancient an- 
cestral hall—I had the joy of re- 
ceiving a mission from dear—dear 
Passimaquoddy. But a truce to sen- 
timent. On the side-table were laid 
grilled ham, a silver mustard-pot, 
knives handled and forks entirely 
composed of the same precious metal 
(I have bought one of the latter 
novelties for the use of some dear 
lips in Kentuck), a cold chicken, and 
a sort of pig’s head in a jelly—very 
good indeed. These things were 
placed on the side-table— remember, 
not on the board—on which, perhaps, 
there might be a few silver forks 
employing a sinecure, but which is 
not spread until dinner. 

I had proposed to walk through 
my parks before breakfast ; but truth 
to tell it was a soft morning, and I 
did not care to wet my Hobies in 
any such dewy excursion. The ap- 
petite, however, was none the worse; 
and the breakfast and the news- 
papers whiled away the time royally 
until about one, when a tray of 
biscuits, &c. was brought, with a few 
lean slices of meat from (evidently) 
one of the joints about to be de- 
youred in the servants’ hall. After 
partaking of these I sallied out,— 
first to view every one of the rooms 
in my house, consisting of twenty-four 
bed-rooms, two oak ‘drawing-rooms, 
the yellow drawing-room, the great 
dining-room, with portraits of one’s 
ancestors hanging on the walls, the 
billiard-room, the study, the gentle- 
men’s room, &c. All my bed-rooms 
I observed were lofty, cee: simple, 
vane furnished with sofas, 

reading - chairs, snug tables, and 
writing-books ; and you may be sure 
I looked under the beds to see if all 
was right there. There was not one 
but had a half-dozen of thick blankets 
ready against the winter. 

One of the grooms, when I stolled 
out, asked if 1 would like to go and 
see the colts and mares in the pad- 
docks, but I preferred for this day 
making friends with the gardener, 
and wish I had never seen the mares 
at all; for, egad! one of them in 
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mere play, and when my back was 
turned, wanted to have a game at 
leap-frog with me, and sent me into 
a large bed of stinging-nettles, that 
made a countenance not naturally, I 
believe, ungracious, quite a temporary 
curiosity in point of redness. 

I found Britton Park stretching 
for miles around me, and saw many 
long avenues both of limes, firs, and 
sycamores. I saw the hares frisking 
about in the Meadow Park, the deer 
cropping in troops in the thinner 
grass of their own part. of the domain. 
How they cocked up their white ears 
and stared as I passed! I wonder 
what they thought of a young fel- 
low from Kentuck? In the park 
are many wild spots planted with 
rushes, and rocky brawling rivulets, 
where ‘t would have been pleasant 
to sit, had one’s Stultz pantaloons 
adinitted of such reckless misemploy. 
As it was I bent my way to the 
garden; saw the hot-walls and the 
hot-houses; great, fat, red-cheeked 
nectarines, basking in the sun ; grapes 
just turning purple ; a deal of flowers 
that I don’t care for, except in poems 
(however a description of them will 
be worked up, should this journal 
appear in print.) * 

The gardener introduced me to 
both fruit and flowers; among the 
latter a lovely young cauliflower, 
which was cut for my dinner along 
with the first natural pease of the 
season, and a plate of mushrooms 
sweetly arranged with brown sauce. 
A cucumber, too, was another fruit 
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of my visit to the gardener, and a 
pine-apple, but for them I never 
cared —it’s but a poor delicacy to 
offer a Kentuckian. 

By this time seven o'clock was 
come and my dinner ready ; and after 
enjoying it and the subsequent re- 
creations,—the flask of amber sherry 
and lusty port, the stroll in the park 
where the braying of the deer, the 
plashing of the water,the * * * 


( Fill out this description.) + 


Now aided marvellously by the 
smoke of my cigar, I returned to tea, 
and two hours after midnight was 
dozing over the consciousness of 
having, during that day at least, 
lived at the rate of 10,000/. a-year, 
when a chaise galloped up to the 
door, and the real owner of all this 
grandeur arrived. What boots ? 
‘What I have had, I have had; and 
I am sure that all the dear circle in 
Passimaquoddy will be glad to read 
this accurate account of an English 
gentleman’s method of passing his 
time, and to think that their Napoleon 
once had 10,000/. a-year. 

Mr. B. told me as if it were a 
matter of course with him, that he 
had been up at six in the morning, 
had canvassed a score of villages, 
driven a hundred miles, had not 
dined until ten o’clock, and proposed 
to be off at seven the next morning, 
having ordered breakfast at six. 

For this day, at least, my beloved 
aunt will allow that I had the best 
part of the 10,000/. a-year. 


* It is just as well omitted.—O. Y. t Sic in MS.—O. Y. 
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THE LIMERICK SHRIFT. 


‘THERE was once a comedian—you all knew him well— 
About that there would be no mistake 

If we mention’d his name—so proceed we to tell 

What in Limerick’s gay town that droll fellow befell, 

When his spouse and himself went in lodgings to dwell 
With a man whom we'll call Teddy Biake. 


And his wife, Mistress Blake, a plain good-natured soul, 
Whose department was household affairs, 

Was much pleased with their lodger ; nor strove to control 

Her loud light-hearted laugh when he said something droll 
As he pass’d her on threshold or stairs. 


Then their meals were right merry, and Teddy and she 
With eyes sparkling at table would sit ; 

And most medical writers are said to agree, 

That no pill for digestion much better can be 
Than the mirth that’s excited by wit. 


So time cheerfully pass’d, till one day the good dame 
To her father-confessor repair’d ; 

And had soon made her shrift, and incurr’d little blame, 

Had she not thought it fit her new lodger to name, 
And her great satisfaction declared. 


“ T don’t like that at all,” said the gruff, surly priest 
(Who of course had been bred at aagnnnnns 3 


“ He’s a heretic sure, and that’s worse than a beast ; 
You've no right to be pleased with the like—not the least : 
But just tell me the whole of the truth.” 


“ Well, that’s more than I can,” said the dame, with a smile, 
“ He’s got so many comical ways ; 

For you see him sit by you, and yet all the while 

His voice talks up the chimney, or off half a mile, 
Though you hear every word that he says. 


Then before all the people he seems old or young, 
Fat or lean as he likes to appear ; 
And one day at our table soft music he sung [tongue !” 
In a small silver snuff-box ——”* “ Peace, peace! hold your 
Cried the priest, “ he’s a sorcerer, that’s clear. 


Get him out of your house, laugh no more at his jokes, 
Under pain of some penance specific ; 

For ‘tis harbouring such devils the Virgin provokes, 

With Saint Patrick to boot, and it pretty near chokes 
Me to talk of a thing so horrific.” 


* «One day Mr. Mathews placed a musical snuff-box (then a novelty) under 
the table after dinner, intending to surprise agreeably all present, but not wishing 
to deceive any one. Our hostess turned pale and red by turns. Terms were ex- 
hausted to express her admiration. The music, she averred, came from my bushand’s 
throat ; nor could any thing alter this simple person's conviction that Mr. Mathews’s 
genius was capable of all things.” From Memoirs of Charles Mathews, Comedian, by 
Mrs. Mathews, to the pages of which we refer the reader, who may prefer plain prose 
to indifferent rhyme. 
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Very dull was the lady at dinner that day, 
And she bit her lips more than her food ; 
For her lodger was e’en more than commonly gay, 
And declared he would drive her blue devils away ; 
But no joking could alter her mood. 


Then at night she the cause of her dulness made known 
To her husband while sipping his glass ; 

But, though crying, she vowed they'd be “ better alone 

Than with devils for lodgers ;” he, hard as a stone, 
Said, “ My love, Father Phelim’s an ass. 


Come, be aisy, don’t blubber, nor take it amiss ; 
He’s an ass, or my name is not Ted. 
What! turn out of the house such a lodger as this! 
No, not I, for the pope, though his great toe I'd kiss ; 
But no priest shall deprive us of bread.” 


The next day that the priest was ensconced in his chair, 
Mistress Blake went again to confess, 
And implored, “ Since your reverence has heard me declare 
It is all Teddy’s doings, it cannot be fair 
To leave me with my sins in distress. 


So just say you absolve me,—do, that’s a dear man! 
For I neither can eat, drink, nor sleep.” 

“ Well, attend now,” the priest, in a whisper began ; 

“ I’ve consider’d your case, and devised a neat plan 
Your poor soul from perdition to keep. 


This vile sorcerer, it seems, whom you harbour and board, 
Plays his pranks to the public at night; 
And comes afterward home with his pockets well stored 
With the money of sinners who scarcely afford 
To our Lady a taper to light ; 


While our money runs out just like wet through a sieve, 
And our chapel owes bills we can’t pay ; 

So go home and just coax the queer devil to give 

To our funds one night's profits. Your soul then shall live, 
For a full absolution I'll say.” 


His gratuitous talent such — to aid, 


What comedian would churlishly grudge ? 
Only such (and our actor was one, be it said) 
As have never from Protestant principles stray'd, 
Nor of Rome’s proud anathema e’er felt afraid, 
But appreciate her pardons as “ Fudge.” 


MORAL. 


With the proverb “ Ab hoste doceri fas est,” 
For a moral we've not far to search ; 
So, next time you suspect that some devil of a guest 
On his work of temptation is lodged in your breast, 
Draw a check on your banker and promptly invest 
A round sum for supporting the church. 
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7 
The Dissenting Convention at Manchester. 


THE DISSENTING CONVENTION AT MANCHESTER. 


* All the Blue Bonnets are over the Border.” 


Ir is a deplorable fact in the history 
of the human race that the greatest 
men,—men of vast powers and im- 
mense capacities, lie hidden in the 
backstairs or garrets of our great 
cities, or in the barns and stables of 
our country population. Jack Cade 
and Jack Ketch, Wat Tyler, and a 
hundred other giants of the same 
description, were all no doubt of the 
genus of Gray’s flowers, who for 
years and years blushed unseen, 
even though they resembled the 
hollyhock, sun-flower, or dandelion. 
Still native genius will find its way 
in spite of all obstructions. William 
Bengo Collyer, who once lisped love 
to the ladies at tea-and-toast parties, 
is now the Dissenting hero of Peck- 
ham; John Burnet of Camberwell 
(no relation to the Burnetts of olden 
times) was formerly very great at 
alamode-beef shops ; Thomas Binney, 
who now runs away from the effects 
of his own lawless and rabid opposi- 
tion to the Church of England, was, 
in years gone by, far better acquaint- 
ed with tinkering than with Greek ; 
“ cabbage and bacon” were the rul- 
ing passions of Timothy East, before 
he undertook to preach sermons 
and smoke tobacco; and Angell 
James, the archbishop of the War- 
wickshire separatists, and the chan- 
cellor of the Spring Hill Seminary, 
once bloomed and flourished in Fore 
Street, Cripplegate, under less happy 
auspices than those of Mrs. Benjamin 
Neale. In plain terms, the great 
teachers of tea-drinking, Teetotalism, 
and the Voluntary principle, in the 
days in which we live, were once as 
humble and obscure as might be. 
But the ardent desire they felt to 
enlighten the world has led them 
far, far away from our contracted 
ee and our unostentatious course, 
though we would fain remind them 
of an origin they have most of them 
forgotten— of the “ under the hedge” 
soil of their juvenile days, ere they 
left the precincts of their rural no- 
thingness, to be transplanted to the 
green-houses of Dissenting deacons, 
or of Nonconformist squires. 


There is, however, one consolato 
fact in the history of man, which is 
once more brought before us by the 
appearance, at this memorable epoch, 
of George Thompson, Esquire, at the 
messuage, or tenement, named or 
known as number fifteen Lever Street, 
Manchester — and that is, that at 
every new convulsion of human so- 
ciety some great being, some astound- 
ing genius, some magician with his 
magic wand, seme man of stupendous 
powers, overwhelming influence, vast 
acquirements, and well-deserved re- 
putation, appears just at the moment 
when all seems confusion, uncer- 
tainty, or despair, to seize the helm, 
to direct the vessel, to calm the tem- 
sa or to oppose the storm. Luther 
vurled truth by masses at “the Man 
of Sin.” Pitt grappled with anarchy, 
and bearded the monster. Buona- 
parte, with his 18th Brumaire, broke 
the chains of mock liberty. But we 
have a mightier in Lever Street than 
these. “George Thompson” sounds 
not, indeed, so poetic to the ear as 
some other names we could have 
mentioned. But what's in a name? 
It is the Thompsonic principle, the 
Thompsonic idea, plan, movement, 
great original conception, which fills 
our mouths with laughter, and our 
lips with praise. “ Bread for nothing!” 
is the talismanic phrase he has so 
gloriously pronounced ; and as count- 
less thousands repeat the joyful word, 
the walls of all the meeting-houses 
reverberate the sound, and “ Bread 
Sor nothing, with something to drink 
included,” is the hope of every Vo- 
luntarist, from sweet Mr. Gadsby’s 
chapel to dear Mr. Fletcher’s meet- 
ing. Oh, Gadsby, Gadsby! what a 
pleasant man thou art! With Cob- 
bett’s Grammar and thine own ver- 
nacular, all the grammatical and 
ungrammatical phrases and idioms 
of our own true English may be 
explored and understood ; and with 
thee for our concordance and dic- 
tionary, we may hope to fathom 
the depths of that Baptist Anti- 
nomianism which thou art now 
about to set in operation in this 
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Anti-Corn League Dissenting Con- 
vention. 

But to return to George Thomp- 
son,—for John Birt and John Dallas, 
John Smithson and John Beard, 
John Peters and John Thornton, 
John Waddington and John Dyson, 
what are they to thee, thou first in- 
ventor of “ bread for nothing,” and 
“a glass o’ summut” included ?—No- 
thing! There’s John Birt now, thy 
neighbour in Lever Street, the Bap- 
tist. minister, living very nearly op- 
posite pretty Mrs. H , Whose 
Dissenting boarding-house will be 
crowded to the very garret by this 
all-glorious Convention, whilst ad- 
miring epicures will sigh over fillets 
of veal and pigeon-pies as they daily 
appear and vanish from her groaning 
board, and sigh again for more,— 
what is John Birt when compared 
with thee? Brother Gadsby says, 
and brother Gadsby is a good man 
and true, that John Birt does nor 
preach the Gospel. But what replies 
John Birt? ‘That “ brother Gadsby 
is a fool.” We have heard him say 
so—indeed, we have ; and yet breth- 
ren Birt and Gadsby will lend the 
weight of their leaden talents to 
bring about the manufacturing mil- 
lennium of “ Bread for nothing,” and 
“aglass o’ summut todrink” included. 
It must, however, be admitted, that 
if John Birt, John Dallas, Richard 
Fletcher, Doctor Halley, Frederick 
Langhorne, Thomas G. Lee, William 
M‘Kerrow, James Scholefield, John 
Henry Smithson, and Robert Wil- 
liams, all of Manchester aforesaid, 
shall well and truly unite, conspire, 
and hold and hang together during 
the whole of the approaching festival 
of “ Bread gratis, and Corn for no- 
thing,” they will astonish no one so 
a as themselves, and confound 
no one so much as each other. For 
John Birt and Richard Fletcher, 
upon ordinary occasions—the one a 
Baptist, and the other an Independent 
—are, to make use of the concise and 
curious, as well as pungent and home- 
ly, phraseology of their dear brother 
Gadsby of the “ Baptist peculiars,” 
“as friendly together as a cat and a 
mouse, a ferret and a rat, a hot iron 
and cold water.” The twenty-seven 
Voluntary teachers of many-headed 
schism who have joined thee, thou 
‘mighty magician, in thy benign ef- 
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forts to secure the best bread (and 
we hope butter) gratuitously to all 
their famishing congregations, are 
not, thou must admit it, on ordinary 
occasions, imbued with too much of 
love or brotherly kindness for each 
other. Brother Dallas looks askant 
at brother Langhorne ; and brother 
Lee “thinks brother Scholefield is 
no great things, after all;” whilst 
monthly missionary prayer-meetings 
are most thinly attended; and the 
Voluntary principle is by no means 
favourable to union, peace, forbear- 
ance, or charity. But the prospect 
of bread and butter, muffins and 
crumpets, biscuits and gingerbread 
(for, we take it, these latter delicacies 
will follow the declining prices of 
every article made with flour), and 
dry and butter-toast, “free gratis for 
nothing,” has no doubt operated a 
mighty movement on the “ meat-a- 
physical” minds of thy Anti-Corn 
League associates; and those who 
loved as “lions and lambs” prior to 
the incarnation of thy wondrous 
project, now smile and smirk at dear 
Mrs. H ’s, and toast in her most 
excellent ale “ Success to the Anti- 
Corn League conspiracy!” Still, 
dear friend, it does appear a little 
extraordinary, to those who know 
something of Manchester Voluntary- 
ism, that thou hast been able to 
procure the simultaneous attendance 
even of ten schismatic teachers and 
preachers at thy preliminary meet- 
ing, without (though, to be sure, it 
may have happened and been hushed 
up) the exchange of such words of 
severity and unkindness, of bickering 
and reproach, as angels weep at and 
good men deplore. 

In examining the list of thy twenty- 
seven ministerial (in both senses of 
the word ; first, religiously ; and, se- 
cond, politically) supporters, we have, 
however, been struck with some ap- 
palling facts, which we deem it our 
duty to mention to thee, our light, 
our life, our guide towards the pro- 
mised paradise of best wheaten bread 
for nothing, and Leman’s biscuits 
gratis; and those facts are the fol- 
lowing. Before, however, we take 
the liberty of calling thy attention, 
most excellent Thompson, to these 
facts, we beg expressly to state that 
we by no means believe in the vulgar 
adage “ that a man is known by the 
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company he keeps.” We would not 
thus judge thee, for we might then 
have less of that unbounded confi- 
dence we possess in thy name, fame, 
attributes, and genius. But yet we 
feel it to be our imperative duty to 
call thy attention to the following re- 
sults of our researches into the moral 
and religious weight and influence of 
thy coadjutors. 

First of all, we resolved on exa- 
mining the Annual Report of the 
year 1840 of that society to which 
all Dissenters (except Socinians) pro- 
fess the most unwavering, and even 
enthusiastic attachment,—we mean 
“ The British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety.” We did this in order to 
ascertain which of your twenty-seven 
supporters were annual subscribers to 
that institution ; and we had the mor- 
tification of finding Not one! But, 
we observed to ourselves, if these 
twenty-seven Dissenting teachers are 
not subscribers to the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, they at least 
take an active part, as secretaries or 
treasurers, in their respective districts 
of Bible auziliary societies. Here 
again we were disappointed, for, with 
the sole exceptions of Mr. Fletcher of 
Manchester and Mr. Davies of Lud- 
low, not one of the twenty-seven mi- 
nisters who have come forward to 
support thee have possessed sufficient- 
ly the respect and confidence even of 
their Dissenting allies to enjoy the 
high honour of such nominations. 
How is this, friend Thompson? At 
the first view of this question, it 
would certainly appear that at any 
rate twenty-five out of the twenty- 
seven are not very much burdened 
either with gold or with graces. Not 
with gold, or else they would sub- 
scribe half-a-guinea annually to the 
Bible Society ; and not with graces, 
or they would have been named as 
secretaries at one or more of the 
auxiliary societies established in their 
vicinity. 

Anxious, however, to believe that 
some mistake might have occurred 
with reference to the Bible Society, 
we reached from our shelves the 
fortieth Annual Report of “ Tue 
Rexicious Tract Socrery.” This 
is another of those joint Church and 
Dissenting societies which Dissenters 
boast of supporting, and eulogise to 
the skies. We found the reverends 
Campbell, Clayton, and Arundel ; as 
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well as Dr. Conquest, the Dissenting 
accoucheur; Mr. Coombs, the Dis- 
senting linendraper (whose brother's 
faux pas at Manchester consternated 
the more respectable Dissenters) ; and 
the other Dissenting names of Ben- 
net, Friend, Gurney, and Powell,—all 
members of the committee, and offi- 
cers of the aforesaid society ; and we 
therefore anticipated the pleasure of 
discovering in the list of subscribers 
and benefactors to that institution all 
the names of those who are engaged 
in aiding thee in providing the gra- 
tuitous supply of bread to some mil- 
lions of famishing poor! But here 
again we have been mistaken. Only 
one of thy coadjutors, or rather of 
thy satellites, is to be discovered 
either in the list of subscribers to 
the parent institution, or to the 
auxiliary societies at Manchester and 
throughout the kingdom—and that 
name is William M‘Kerrow. We 
know something of Mr. M‘Kerrow, 
He is a Scotchman—a Seceder, it is 
true ; but a plain, honest sort of man, 
well disposed to be generous, and 
neither without education nor good 
manners. How thou didst succeed 
in obtaining his support to thy 
schemes we cannot tell, except that 
Scotchmen have the talent of know- 
ing which way the wind blows 
sooner than their neighbours ; and 
Mr. M‘Kerrow might have felt it 
his duty, out of affection to his ma- 
nufacturing congregation, to encou- 
rage this movement in favour of 
cotton versus corn. But how is this, 
friend Thompson,—how is this? Only 
one subscriber out of thy twenty-seven 
supporters, who are the leaders of the 
Anti-Corn League Dissenting Con- 
vention, to the Religious Tract So- 
ciety! We expected to find the 
twenty-seven leaders of such a Con- 
vention as this amongst the Atkinses, 
Asplands, M‘Alls, Bulls, Bevises, Bur- 
ders, Burnets, Blackburns, Castledens, 
Collyers, Claytons, Collisons, Camp- 
bells, Durants, Easts, Elliotts, Hill- 
yards, Hyatts, Jays, Jameses, Joneses, 
Knights, Leifchilds, Morrisons, Mo- 
rells, Raftleses, Simpsons, Styleses, 
Thodey’s, and Wardlaws of Dissent- 
ing pulpits. But again we were 
destined to be disappointed and cha- 
grined ; for, instead of the Dissenting 
teachers of Bath, Bristol, Bedford, 
Birmingham, Blackburn, Brighton, 
Bury, Cambridge, Carlisle, Canter- 
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bury, Cheltenham, Chester, Chiches- 
ter, Colchester, Coventry, Derby, 
Devizes, Dover, Durham, and so 
forth, taking the lead in this “ Bread- 
for-nothing” Convention, we have 
the teacher at Halshaw Moor, the 
Nonconformist divines of Greenacres 
and Greenacres Moor, and the Inde- 
pendent orators at Dukinfield and 
Stalybridge, where the Dukinfield 
family have reigned from the four- 
teenth century, and where dissent 
can scarcely raise 50/. per annum for 
the most reverend teachers of the 
Voluntary principle. We know the 
Dissenting maxim, so frequently and 
so ingeniously brought forward in 
commendation of all schemes for 
erecting new conventicles, that “ we 
must not despise the day of small 
things ;” and we confess that, in our 
opinion, never was it more requisite 
to adhere to this maxim, than when 
the Dissenting teachers at Halshaw 
Moor, Greenacres, Hazel Grove, 
Stalybridge, Dukinfield, Greenacres 
Moor, and Stretford, are seven out 
of twenty-seven of those who con- 
voke “all the blue bonnets to come 
over the border.” 

Nothing daunted in our researches, 
we next examined the lists of a third 
association, which Dissenters once 
supported, it being then of a mixed 
character,— we mean “ The London 
Society for promoting Christianity 
amongst the Jews.” Remembering 
the origin of this association, and the 
debt and difficulties into which it fell 
whilst under Dissenting direction, we 
could not help believing that these 
leaders of the Dissenting Bread move- 
ment would be found amongst the 
subscribers to a society, which they 
pronounced to be godlike and sub- 
see But once more we were dis- 
appointed. With the sole exception 
of Mr. Fletcher of Manchester, not one 
of thy twenty-seven satellites have 
ever contributed to the “ Jews’ So- 
ciety ;” and of course, therefore, none 
of them belong as secretaries, presi- 
dents, or even as committee-men, to 
the auxiliary societies or associations 
established in its behalf. 

“Tis strange, ‘tis passing strange !” 
we involuntarily exclaimed, as we 
restored to its wonted place on our 
book-shelves the Thirty-second Re- 
port of the Jews’ Society,— neither 
in the Bible Society's, the Tract So- 
ciety’s, or the Jews’ Society's reports 
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are the honoured names of Birt, 
Dallas, Halley, Langhorne, Lee, 
Scholefield, Smithson, and Williams, 
of Manchester; nor those of Beard, 
Haworth, and Massie, of Salford ; 
nor those of Burchell, Hewitt, and 
Peters, of Rochdale; nor those of 
Thornton and Waddington, of Stock- 
port ; Davies, of Ludlow; Drum- 
mond, of Oldham; Dyson, of Hal- 
shaw Moor; Galland, of Greenacres ; 
Healley, of Hazel Grove ; Hoyle, of 
Stalybridge ; Ivy, of Dukinfield ; 
Jessop, of Greenacres Moor; and 
Morris, of Stretford, to be found ; 
and yet they are the enlightened, 
intrepid, enthusiastic, undaunted 
leaders of the Dissenting Bread Con- 
vention ! 

Still we persevered. It may be, 
we said, that these Nonconformist 
patriots, these bold and brave ene- 
mies of millers and bakers, farmers 
and landlords, these hunters to the 
death of the “ Bread monopoly,” 
refuse from principle to belong to 
any institutions, be they Bible, Tract, 
or even Jew Conversion Societies, 
when one farthing of Conformist or 
Episcopalian money finds its way 
into their treasuries. Let us now 
turn, therefore, to the two great Dis- 
senting societies, the London Mis- 
sionary Society (¢.e. the Independent 
Missionary Society), and the Baptist 
Missionary Society. Here, at least, 
we shall find them patrons or presi- 
dents, vice-presidents or members for 
life, treasurers, secretaries, members 
of the committee, and, in one word, 
stars of the first magnitude. We 
opened these reports with trembling 
anxiety ; and shall now, dear Thomp- 
son, proceed to submit to thee the 
result of our labours. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to inform thee that, 
amongst Dissenters of the orthodox 
denominations, there is no other way 
of testing the state of dissent in a 
town or district, and of life or dul- 
ness in a congregation or “ interest,” 
than that of examining the amount 
of its contributions to one or other 
of these two great Dissenting Mis- 
sionary Societies ; but as some of the 
readers of our Magazine may not be 
so well instructed on this point as 
thou art, it was therefore necessary 
to make this preliminary remark 
for their information, and to enable 
them to comprehend the following 
table :— 
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List of the whole of the Twenty-seven Leaders of the Dissenting Bread Convention, 
with the amounts annually subscribed by them respectively to the London Mis- 
sionary Society and to the Baptist Missionary Society. 


London Baptist 
Missionary Society. Missionary Society. 
Birt ....cccccccs Manchester cccccccoes SO 0 O cs a 
BE: con <encoea Do. aceccacsss O_o 00 0 
Fletcher cieake | ae aptatease J tee 00 0 
BOT Secececess «DQ, = avecce soos 1 1-0 0 0 0 
Langhorne*...... Do. eoccccee 0 v0 0 0 0 0 
BOO -Gicwtenscese ~ BO ssasnicsce) OCG 0 0-0 
Scholefield ...... Do. osneses 000 0 0 0 
M‘Kerrow ....-- Do. eiibeiac. 2 oe 00 0 
PE Siccccse Di iseseasaes, @ OC ® 0 0 0 
EE wéans eae Do. imessen @& Oe 0 0 0 
Beard ..........salford ister 2 eS 0 0 0 
Haworth cccccece Do. scossegnns SS OG 000 
DEONED Stccancass 600s titionm~e. a 2 6 0 0 0 
Burchell serene” sonenr aa a 
PC cicinecees 2s pitecenese. Boot ee 0 0 0 
DE scicniusee, GOO.’ wheedennss 00 0 0 0 0 
TRIM ccccces eStockport ...eeee 000 0 0 0 
Waddington...... Do, eccvcccces %2 6 0 0 0 
EN Snctescnes Ludlow uaa mae 000 000 
Drummond ...... Oldham beeenn ce 0 0 0 0 0 0 
MED <cssagecees Halshaw Moor....... 06 0 0 0 0 
er re 000 00 0 
Healley ...... »+++Hazel Grove vases O OQ 0 0 0 
Hoyle ..........Stalybridge ns eke 1 8 00 0 
OE Admuewnn xdas RPMRIAEGIS cccccices . 00 0 00 0 
Oe Greenacres Moor...... 000 0 0 0 
_  — Rae "ee 00 0 0 0 0 


P.S,—It is worthy of remark that Mr. Thompson has stated that twenty-eight 
ministers were present ; but either he is a bad arithmetician, or some name has been 
omitted in his list. Was it the name of the celebrated Baptist Teetotaller “ Beardsall?” 


There is also another test, and one 
even more striking than that we have 
just supplied, for ascertaining the rank 
and importance, in the estimation of 
the Dissenters themselves, of the per- 
sons who have voluntarily taken the 
lead in this Bread and Corn move- 
ment. It is that of ascertaining which 
of them belong to the list of country 
directors of those two societies. We 
have now before us the printed lists 
of the country directors for 1841 of 
the London and Baptist Missionary 
Societies, and we have examined with 
great care the names of the twenty- 
seven leaders of this Manchester Con- 
vention with those lists. What is the 
result ? 

That of all the twenty-seven, only 
THREE are directors, or belong to the 
central or general committees of those 
institutions : one of which (the Lon- 
don Missionary Society) raised no less 
& sum than 80,000/. last year ; and 
the other (the Baptist Missionary 
Society), 26,0007. during the same 
period,— those three being the Rev. 


Rich. Fletcher, the Rev. R. Halley, 


and the Rev. John Waddington. We 
have felt it our duty to examine this 
matter with minuteness, because it 
will the better enable us hereafter to 
appreciate and characterise the nature 
of the movement now making. 

“ But,” it may be replied, “although 
the leaders of this movement were, 
generally speaking, of second or third- 
rate standing among Dissenters, they 
have been joined by others of vast 
influence ; so much so, that on the 
9th of August the Patriot published 
a list of 250 ministers of the Gospel 
who had signified their intention to 
be present at the conference on the 
corn-laws.” 

To this list we have likewise paid 
most special attention— have exa- 
mined it with the Dissenting societies, 
annual reports, and lists of sub- 
scribers, donors, directors, and offi- 
cers ; and the result at which we have 
arrived is the following :— 

ist. That the most respectable 
Dissenting ministers had noé signified 
their intention to be present. 

2d. That the majority who had 


* Who disapproved the object of the Convention. 
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signified such intention were most 
obscure individuals. 

And, 3d, That if the Convention 
should only be formed of those who 
had promised to attend, their con- 
ferences, resolutions, and decisions, 
would not influence the great body 
of either orthodox or heterodox 
Dissenters. 

In order that we may not be ac- 


Rev. R. Alliott 
Rev. J. Aldis 

Rev. T. Binney 
Rev. Mr. Bevis 
Rey. J. Bennett 
Rey. J. Bull 

Rev. John Burnet 
Rev. Mr. Blackburn 
Rev. Dr. Burder 
Rev. Mr. Berry 
Rev. Mr. Bristow 
Rev. R. Burls 
Rev. John Clayton 
Rev. W. B. Collyer 
Rev. Mr. Castieden 
Rev. G. Collison 


We might have extended to a 
much greater length this list of the 
most eminent Dissenting ministers in 
the United Kingdom who have not 
come forward to support this mea- 
sure, but we have selected some of 
the most striking; and there is no 
fair and honest Dissenter who will 


Rev. 
Rev. 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rey. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rey. 


refuse to admit, that the absence of 


such names as these from a Dissent- 
ing measure supplies the best pos- 
sible proof that can be given, that it 
is not supported by the wealth, ta- 
lent, or respectability of English 
Nonconformists. 
any notoriety, or influence, in the 
whole list of the 250 adherents, are 
the following :— 


Rev. Thos. Adkins ..Southampton 
Rev. Dr. Beard ......Manchester 
Rev. John Burder....Stroud 

Rev. Dr. Campbell ..London 
Rey. Dr. Cox Do. 

Rev. T, East........Birmingham 
Rev, A, Ewing ......Halifax 
Rev. R. Fletcher*.... Manchester 
Rev. Dr. Halley*.... Do. 

Rev. Dr. Liefchild ..London 
Rey. Dr. Payne......Exeter 

Rev. Dr. Reed ......London 
Rev. Dr. Pye Smith.. Do. 


There is another mode of trying 
the respectability of this movement. 
Out of all the Dissenting ministers in 


Rev. Geo. Clayton 
Mr. Cramp 
Dr. Cope 
Rev. Mr. Craig 

T. Durant 
Mr. Elliott 
Alex. Fletcher 
Mr. Gawthorn 
Mr. Hillyard 
J. HU. Hinton 
Dr. Hoby 
John Hunt 
Thos. Jackson 
William Jay 
J. A. James 
Rev. Thos. Lewis 


The only men of 
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cused of making assertions (as is the 
habit with some of our Dissenting 
brethren), without being able to de- 
monstrate their correctness, we shall 
proceed to substantiate the accuracy 
of our allegations. 

Ist. The following leading names 
amongst Dissenters are not to be 
found in the list of adherents to the 
Thompsonian Convention :— 


Rev. Dr. Morison 
Rev. Mr. Morell 
Rev. Dr. Murch 
Rev. F. Parrot 

Rev. James Parsons 
Rev. Robt. Philip 
Rey. Dr. Thos. Price 
Rev. Dr. Raffles 
Rev. James Sherman 
Rev. Mr. Steane 
Rev. Thomas Stratten 
Rev. Dr. Styles 

Rev. Mr. Tidman 
Rev. Henry Townley 
Rev. Dr. Wardlaw 
Rev. Thos. Winter. 


London of all denominations, how 
many have signified their adherence 
to this measure? Only gient. Let 
this be remembered —for it is a fact 
which cannot be too much insisted on 
—that in London, the metropolis of 
dissent, where every new “ism” of 
the last hundred years has its chapels 
or conventicles, and where Dissenting 
ministers are nearly as numerous in 
some cases as their followers — in 
London, where Dissenting associa- 
tions of every description are esta- 
blished and supported, only ErGnT 
ministers, after a month's reflection, 
a month's excitement, a month's puff- 
ing and exhortation in the Patriot and 
Nonconformist. and a score of circulars 
inviting, beseeching, imploring them 
to attend, will consent, in London, to 
give in their adhesion to this scheme. 

Let us now examine the names of 
the individuals and places who have 
consented to be present, or which 
they will represent. A gentleman 
named Abram, living at Martin Top, 
heads the list. Then we have a Mr. 
Armitage, of Elswich ; a Mr. Bartlett, 
of Chenies; a Mr. Burke, of Drog- 
heda; another Mr. Burke, of Castle 
Pollard ; a Mr. Butler, of Hepston- 
stall Slack; a Mr. Carr, of Ossett 
Common ; a Mr. Cooke, of Gomersall ; 
a Mr. Davies, of Tintwistle ; and a 


* Two of the twenty-seven leaders. 
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Mr. M‘Evoy, from King’s County, 
Ireland. Who in the world ever 


heard of these places, much less of 


these men? Whilst London sends 
but eight ministers to the Conference, 
Manchester and its environs furnish 
rorty. This is natural. It is a 
Manchester movement for Manches- 
ter objects ; and it is therefore right 
that Manchester men should swell 
the lists, and aid in getting up the 
thunder. 

There is, finally, another eriterion 
by which to examine this vast move- 
ment, which is intended to keep in 
the Whigs, and keep out the Con- 
servatives ; and that is by looking at 
the list of places said to be represented 
by “ the ministers of the Gospel ” 
who have signified their intention to 
attend. 

Ist. Out of the 250 names, 125 are 
ministers in small towns and villages 
in England, where there are few 
Dissenters, and those few obscure 
and uninfluential. 

2d. No less than forty belong to 
Manchester and its environs, for 
whose advantage the movement is 
made. 

3d. Eight appertain to London. 

4th. Eight belong to Ireland. 

5th. Twenty to large towns in 
England where there are several 
Dissenting ministers in each town, 
aud yet from each of which only one 
or two heve promised to attend. 

6th. Thirty are Papists, Socinians, 
Southcottians, Universalists, and so 
forth. 

And, 7th. The remaining nineteen 
belong to cities and places of import- 
ance ; but only a very few places are 
represented by them, as two, and in 
one case three, ministers attend from 
the same place. 

This is a fair and faithful analysis 
of the list of the 250 adherents ; from 
which it may with truth be said that 
the talent, piety, and influence of the 
leading Dissenting ministers are al- 
most wholly excluded. This analysis 
of the lists of the leaders and sup- 
porters of “the Bread and Muffin 
Convention” was essential to the 
right understanding of the question. 
We are told that the Dissenters are 
in arms for the Whigs. We are told 
that the Dissenters are in arms for 
the repeal of the corn-laws. We are 
told that the learning, piety, and 
Wealth of the Dissenters of Great 
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Britain will be represented by this 
august assembly. We have shewn 
that all of these are fallacies or false- 
hoods ; and we have done this by the 
exhibition of a series of facts wholly 
incontrovertible. 

And now, dear Thompson, what 
can we say by way of consoling thee 
for this evident mistake on thy part, 
or for this palpable deception on the 
part of others, with reference to thy 
Dissenting satellites, who move in 
their erratic courses, whilst thou dost 
continue to shine on in all thy glory 
and brilliancy at Lever Street, Man- 
chester? Why what can we say, 
but that these all derive their light 
fromthee? Thou art the sun ; they 
are the rushlights. Thou hast called 
them from their native darkness to 
the light of day. Before thou didst 
pity them, they were the mere beard- 
less ex-students of Hoxton and Hack- 
ney, Homerton and Stepney. It is 
thou who hast even made them stars ; 
and it is enough for them to reflect 
thy light, and to bask in thy beams. 
Nor are we disposed to regret this ; 
for as thou wast the author of this 
unparalleled effort on the part of 
the preachers of the gospel of peace 
to foment discord, trouble, anxiety, 
and woe, in order to bring about 
cheap French rolls, cheap hot rolls, 
cheap buttered toast, cheap muffins 
and crumpets, cheap gingerbread, 
and cheap ladies’-fingers and Aber- 
nethy biscuits,—it is right, it is just, 
it is honest, that to thee should be- 
long all the praise. We propose, 
therefore, now to examine, thy ob- 
ject, plan, and the means employed to 
ensure its success. Forgive us, dear 
George,—forgive us, we say, if in any 
thing we offend thee. Our object, 
like thine, is truth; we also are in- 
flamed by the sacred love of country ; 
and although we may not arrive at 
the same result, yet we will ever re- 
main thy devoted admirers, and con- 
tinue, at least under all circum- 
stances, as much attached to each 
other as we are at the present mo- 
ment. 


GEORGE THOMPSON'S OB- 
JECT. 

1. “To direct the attention of the 
religious public to the effects of the mono. 
poly in food ; to the principles upon 
which the jaw of that monopoly is based ; 
and to the most legitimate and Christian 
means of obtaining an equitable settle- 
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ment of the question, without civil con. 
vulsion, and without injury to the just 
interests of any class of our fellow-citi- 
zens.” —Vide Thompson’s Circular, dated 
July 8, 1841. 


Before we proceed to examine dear 
Thompson’s object, we must be al- 
lowed to act the part of historians, 
and to narrate the secret and private 
origin of this vast plan of cheap- 
bread organisation. It was in the 
merry month of June, on one of the 
very few fine days we had this year 
in that said merry month, that George 
Thompson, Esq., of No. 15 Lever 
Street, Manchester, invited “a few 
friends” to what is technically and 
quaintly called “ a tea-party.” The 
celebrated Doctor Adam Clarke once 
called these tea-parties “ rattle-belly- 
vengeance parties,” so averse was he 
to the chattering and nervous, scan- 
dalising and turning-out-on-a-cold- 
winter-night effects, ofthis beverage, 
and of the parties formed to drink it. 
However, that’s neither here nor 
there. Doctor Adam Clarke was a 
Wesleyan (or, as they call them in 
Cornwall, West Lions), and dear 
Thompson is a Dissenter. There- 
fore, George Thompson, acting on 
true Dissenting principles, would, as 
a matter of course, love souchong, 
bohea, and hyson, with as much de- 
votion and fervour as Dr. Adam 
Clarke disliked it. Says Mrs. B—— 
to Mrs. T “ How small the 
muffins are! I’m fond of muffins, 
and am a dear girl for a cup of tea ; 
but muffins are so small now, that, 
bless my stars! I can eat six penn’orth 
o muffins to my own share, to say 
nothing o’ Birt, who loves crumpets 
as I do muffins, and, indeed, is a to- 
lerable hand at a knife and fork, as 
you know to your cost, Mrs. T 

Now, as Mrs. T is a very 
genteel woman (though she does live 
at 15 Lever Street), she “ begged to 
assure Mrs. B that nothing gave 
her so much pleasure as to see her 
friends; and that if Mrs. B 
liked muftins, not on no account to 
stint herself,—for that where those 
muffins came from, others could be 
got.” And then, turning to dear 
Mr. Birt, she added, “ As for you, my 
dear sir, there’s nothing I wouldn't 
give you that would be good enough 
Sor you. | I've a great respect for my 
minister. 

So one word led on to another ; 
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and the conversation turned on the 
very agreeable subjects of tea, sugar, 
milk, muffins, and butter. Mrs. 
T gavesix shillings a pound black 
for her breakfast, and eight shil- 
lings a pound green for her after- 
noon teas; thirteen pence a pound 
for loaf sugar ; took in a pint o’ 
milk a-day for the sake of the young 
ones; and never ate no butter but 
the very best fresh, at sixteen pence 
per pound. We are sorry to say 
that Mrs. B—— was not quite so 
genteel; for her teas were five and 
six shillings ; her sugar twelvepence ; 
her milkwoman only owned to the sale 
to her of three ha’p’orth o’ milk per 
diem; and butters were of two sorts, best 
salt and middling fresh. After this 
female examination into domestic eco- 
nomy, the gentlemen interposed, and 
gave their opinions upon prices and 
markets; and this naturally con- 
ducted both ladies and gentlemen to 
a more extensive inquiry into the 
origin of all prices; for,asdear George 
Thompson very properly observed, 
“ There was a time when every body 
had every thing for nothing.” Mr. 
Dallas thought those were times very 
Sar removed from the ones in which 
we lived ; and reminded Mr. Thomp- 
son’s tea-party that very early in- 
deed in the sacred canon we read 
of hard bargains and dear prices, and 
of exchanges and barter much more 
profitable to one side than to the 
other. 

Mr. Fletcher took a still more ex- 
tended range, and discoursed of the 
poor, the unions, cheap bread, dear 
wheat, and, finally, the corn-Laws. 
The ladies, instead of calling this 
conversation a discussion on “ eatics,” 
styled it “ politics,” and formed them- 
selves soon into a separate band. 
There they debated on the best cures 
for the hooping-cough, the measles, 
and melancholy ; and it was not till 
the hour of nine, when Mr. Thomp- 
son’s housemaid announced supper, 
that the gentlemen were disturbed in 
their smoking, and their political 
discussions and enjoyments. The 
ladies found the party so agreeable, 
that they had no hesitation in con- 
senting to meet again; and each of 
the gentlemen found Ais own con- 
versation so profitable, that George 
Thompson's proposal of holding an- 
other tea-party was adopted without 
even one dissentient voice, which was 
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not the case, when the twenty-seven 
leaders met on the 12th of July, for 
then, alas! Mr. Langhorne turned 
restive. Peace to his manes, and 
honour to his opposition ! 

It is in allusion to these interesting 
preliminaries that dear George ob- 
serves, with unaffected naiveté, in his 
circular of July 8,— 

“The present communication has its 
origin in the deliberations of a few 
friends, who, being deeply interested in 
the physical and moral condition of the 
poor, and in the general welfare of our 
country, have come together to consider 
what is our duty at the present crisis.” 


At the second tea-meeting, the 
gentlemen were more numerous, and 
the ladies took a more decided part 
in the conversation. 

“ Manchester is suffering,” said 
pretty Mrs. , Whose husband 
had been honoured with an interview 
by Lord John Russell; “ our own 
business is very far from prosperous. 
Can’t you, gentlemen, with all your 
mighty knowledge, hit upon some 
plan to do us all good? They say, 
that wherever the Wesleyan Confer- 
ence is held, the expenditure in the 
place is immense. Can't you get up 
a conference too? I am told it 
would be most agreeable at head- 
quarters.” 

“ You're a love of a woman,” re- 
plied dear George; and, to be very 
candid, indeed she is; and if we were 
in want of a better half, which we 
regret, as well for her sake as our 
own, we cannot say we do at the pre- 
sent moment, we know of no one 
more likely to wheedle us out of our 
hearts than the amiable suggestress 
of this Manchester conference. And 
then, after dear Thompson had told 
her that she was “a love of a wo- 
man,” he directed the attention of his 
“ few friends” to the admirable hint 
thrown out by the pretty Mrs. 

Nowit so happened, that just about 
this time Sir Robert Peel’s motion 
of “want of confidence in Lord 
Finality” had been carried in the 
House of Commons; and as George 
Thompson and his “ few friends” 
were not 
thinking, they finally resolved to give 
him a “ Roland for his Oliver, and 
make him “rue the day that he dis- 
turbed the peace, and shortened the 
lives, of the members of the Whig- 
Radical administration.” 
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“ But we must give to our meeting 
a religious character, friend ‘Thomp- 
son,” said Brother Birt ; and Brother 
Fletcher said, “ By all means.” Not 
that these tea and muffin, fowl and 
ham parties were necessarily very 
pious; and not that the object now 
sought to be attained had much con- 
nexion with either the instruction of 
the ignorant, the reformation of the 
dissolute, or the conversion of men, 
by the preaching of the Gospel: but 
at a final meeting, held in the same 
delightful parlour in Lever Street, it 
was resolved to insert in dear Thomp- 
son’s circular the following rather 
ambiguous phrase :— 

“The aspect of public affairs at this 
juncture is fearfully ominous of collision 
and animosity between the different 
classes of the community, and seems to 
demand the prayerful interposition and 
co-operation of all who desire the peace 
of our population, and the prosperity of 
the empire.” 


What was this “ aspect of public 
affairs at this juncture,” which was 
“ fearfully ominous of collision and 
animosity ?” We have turned to the 
Manchester and Liverpool, London 
and Birmingham, prints of the period 
in question (July 8, 1841); and we 
confess that, with the exception of a 
great deal of Papist and O'Connell 
violence at Irish elections, and some 
few broken heads in the neighbour- 
hood of George Thompson's resi- 
dence, i.e. at Manchester, we have 
been wholly unable to discover any 
signs of that fearful collision and 
animosity with which George threat- 
ened us. Bread and butter, tea and 
toast,muffins and crumpets, seed-cake 
and plum-cake, were all at the same 
prices as before the fatal vote of non- 
confidence had passed; and though 
George is a prophet, we doubt much 
that he clearly foresaw that it would 
rain nearly every day from the 8th 
of July to the 1: 5th of August. The 
late prospect of a somewhat indif- 
ferent harvest could not then, we 
think, have been very distinctly an- 
ticipated by the “few friends” who 
met to deliberate in Lever Street ; 

and therefore, “ coute qui coute,” we 
are obliged to arrive at this con- 
clusion, that the tea-parties at No. 15 
Lever Street degenerated by degrees 
from their originally very innocent 
nature to that of a politically Dis- 
senterish character. That this con- 
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jecture is not very uncharitable, we 
think may be inferred from the by 
no means unimportant fact, that the 
Patriot, the old-established organ of 
Dissent, thus speaks of the Con- 
vention :— 


“Viewed in connexion with Lord 
John Russell’s straightforward address 
to the electors of the city of London, the 
conference of Christian ministers about 
to assemble in Manchester on the sub- 
ject of the corn-laws assumes a very 
high degree of importance, ‘ As soon,’ 
observes the noble lord, ‘as the new 
parliament meets, we (the present minis- 
ters) shall take the first opportunity of 
asking for a clear and decided judgment 
upon the policy we have proposed.’ 
That policy (continues the Patrict) 
affects the three articles of sugar, 
timber, and corn; and, in fact, resolves 
itself into the general question of free. 
trade ; but the active proceedings of the 
Anti-corn League, the depressed state 
of our manufactures, the sufferings of our 
manufacturing workpeople, and the low- 
ering prospects of the harvest (on July 
26), combine to give a peculiar promi- 
nence to the proposal of the government 
with respect to corn. The projected 
conference is, therefore, a well-timed and 
most interesting measure.” 


The Patriot quotes some remarks 
from the “ judicious pastor of Horton 
Lane, Bradford,” which also tend to 
throw an additional light on the po- 
litical character of the object of our 
friend Thompson. That “judicious 
pastor” (a sagacious dog) observes,— 


*‘ It is not on many minute or com- 
plicated matters, not on the practical de- 
tails of iegislative measures, that we 
have generally to decide ; but with respect 
to leading questions and cardinal princi- 
ples, which have been long before the 
eye of the nation, on which much has 
been said and written, and on which, 
though it is of course possible to be in 
error, it is scarcely possible for a man, if 
he think at all, not to come to a distinct 
and decided opinion. Such, in years 
past, were the questions of Rerorm IN 
Parwiament! and the abolition of slav- 
ery ; such, at present, are those of Frer- 
trape and THE ABOLITION OF 
CHURCH-RATES! !” 


We thank thee, most “judicious 
pastor of Horton Lane, Bradford,” for 
these words of thine, “ the abolition of 
church-rates.” No other is necessary 
to explain the animus of the Con- 
ference. To attack the church, to 
attack the landed proprietors, to at- 


tack the farmers, and to attack the 
agricultural poor; this is the object 
both of dear Thompson and his “ few 
friends in Lever Street,” the which 
will be rendered yet more clear as we 
advance in our examination and in- 
quiries. The Spectator, with its usual 
talent, “smells a rat,” and cries, 
“ Priestcraft! priesteraft!” We have 
no great fear of being “ priest- 
ridden” by such gentlemen as those 
who have taken the lead in George 
Thompson's project; but we fully 
adopt the Spectator’s opinion, that 
these twenty-seven (not twenty - 
eight) ministers have been urged to 
this step by some powers who are 
using them for their own purposes, 
“to work the oracle they don’t be- 
lieve in.” Whether George Thomp- 
son or pretty Mrs have, or 
have not, been the agents set to 
work in the first instance we cannot 
positively affirm; but the idea was 
received with rapture at Downing 
Street; and more than one Dissent- 
ing deputation has been most affec- 
tionately received since the tea and 
muffin parties first elicited the notion 
of a “white and brown bread Dis- 
senting conference.” 

Lord Finality has a great love for 
Dissenting ministers; though that 
ungrateful Childs, of Bungay (of 
church-rate notoriety), declared at 
Leicester, on the 23d of July last, 
that “the conduct of Lord John 
Russell was too unkind to Dis- 
senters.” We maintain, on the con- 
trary, that he loves them too well, 
and that he is particularly partial to 
Dissenting agencies. He reminds us 
of Mrs. Centlivre’s Busy Body, and 
of the exclamation of Charles when 
speaking of Marplot :— 


‘* What! Marplot? No, no ; he’s my 
instrument; there’s a thousand con- 
veniences in him. He'll lend me his 
money, when he has any; run of my er- 
rands, and be proud on it; in short, he'll 
lie for me, drink for me, do anv thing 
but fight for me, and that I trust to my 
own arm for.” 


And how well did his lordship fall 
when he stumbled on George Thomp- 
son. The veriest Marplot,—the most 
curious and inquisitive man in all 
Manchester, who says, with his great 
predecessor in the Busy Body :— 

“ What can his business be with Sir 
Francis? Now would I give all the 
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world to know it. Why in the world 
should not one know every man’s con- 
cerns ?” 


And again :— 

“Oh dear, oh dear! how little cu. 
riosity some people have! Now my 
chief pleasure is in knowing every body’s 
business.” 


Shakspeare’s pleasant but saucy 
comedy, of Much Ado about Nothing, 
contains a few passages descriptive of 
Benedick, a busy meddler, more talk- 
ative than brave, and more disposed 
to gourmandism than to wisdom, 
which we would likewise fain recom- 
mend to George Thompson’s perusal : 

“ Teonato. What is he that you ask 
for, niece ? 

Hero. My cousin means Signior Bene- 
dick, of Padua, 

Balthasar, Oh, he’s returned, and as 
pleasant as ever he was. 

Beatrice. I pray you, how many hath 
he killed and eaten in these wars? But 
how many hath he killed? for, indeed, I 
promised to eat all of his killing. 

Leonato. ’Faith, niece, you tax Signior 
Benedick too much; but he'll be meet 
with you, I doubt it not. 

Balthasar. He hath done good service, 
lady, in these wars. 

Beatrice. You had musty victual, and 
he hath holp to eat it: he’s a very valiant 
trencher-man,— he hath an excellent 
stomach.” 


And so hath our dear friend 
Thompson, who will, nevertheless, 
be not more successful, we suspect, in 
making converts to his Anti-Corn 
League Dissenting Convention, than 
was Benedick in slaying or eating the 
enemy. In both Shakspeare’s and 
‘Thompson's comedies, there has been 
much adv about nothing. 

It is now time to turn to George 
Thompson’s object, as stated by him- 
self. We shall hereafter examine 
how far that statement is correct. 
lle informs us that the attention of 
the religious public is to be directed— 

To the effects of the monopoly in 
food. Then of course there is a 
monopoly. ‘This is assumed. Mr. 
Thompson tells us so, and we ought 
to believe him; but still, is it not 
just possible that he may be mis- 
taken? Where is this monopoly ? 
who belong to it? All the land- 
owners ?—Yes! All the farmers ? 
—Yes! All the millers?—Yes! 
All the bakers ?—Yes! All the 
muffin-men, with their little trays 
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and bells ?—Yes! All the graziers ? 
—Yes! All the butchers ?>—Yes! 
All the butchers’ boys too ?—Yes! 
All the holders of dairy farms ?— 
Yes! All the dairymen, and dairy- 
women, and dairymaids, too? (God 
bless them!)—Yes! All cheese- 
makers, cheese-churners, cheese- 
pressers, and cheesemongers ?—Yes ! 
All cultivators of hogs and pigs (in- 
cluding those dear little squeakers 
called sucking-pigs), as well as all 
pork-butchers and sausage-makers ? 
—Yes! All Sengeenelahdn tea- 
importers, the East India Company, 
all sugarcane -growers, makers and 
refiners of sugar, as well as all 
grocers and dealers in tea, coffee, and 
sugar— both white and brown ?— 
Yes! All wine-growers, wine- 
merchants, and dealers in wine, 
wholesale, retail, and for exporta- 
tion?—Yes! All market-gardeners, 
growers of fruit or vegetables for 
sale, and all vendors thereof, from 
Grange of Piccadilly to the lowest 
green-shop in Bethnal Green or 
Shoreditch ?—Yes! All owners of 
fishing-smacks and fishing-boats, all 
fishermen and fishwomen too, in- 
cluding our old friends the sweet 
girls of Billingsgate ; all fishmongers, 
and hawkers and criers of mackerel 
and herrings at six or sixteen a 
shilling ?—Yes! All keepers of 
poultry-yards, and fatteners of geese, 
ducks, fowls, turkeys, and pigeons ; 
all poultry-merchants and poultry- 
mongers, as well as all persons en- 
gaged in the sale of poultry, whether 
at fairs, markets, and shops, or on 
the highways and byways, in baskets 
or on boards, and whether live or 
dead ?—Yes! All potato-growers, 
potato -exporters, potato -merchants, 
0tato- farmers, from the Irish land- 
lord to the seller of hot-boiled pota- 
toes in a tin saucepan, at three for a 
penny (cooking included), in St. 
Giles’s >—Yes! 

What! all monopolists ?—Yes ! 
Brewers, too, are they monopolists ? 
—Yes! Cook-shop keepers ?—Yes! 
Pastry-cooks and __biscuit-bakers ? 
—Yes! These, in their respective 
spheres, are all monopolists in food. 
Nothing would be less difficult than 
to demonstrate this. They all deal 
in food; they all sell food ; they all 
get the best prices they can for food. 
The public only get food through 
them ; without them the public would 
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get no food. They all make their 
fortunes (when they can) out of the 
public, to whom they sell food. 
They will have their own prices for 
the food they sell, with one exception, 
however, and that is the farmers, who 
can only obtain as much money for 
the corn they send to market, as the 
supply or deficiency for the time 
being indicate as a fair and reasonable 
remuneration. All the rest are mo- 
nopolists; and “ to the effects of the 
monopoly in food” dear ‘Thompson 
proposes to call the attention of the 
* religious public.” 

But why the religious public? Is 
it because dear Thompson is a re- 
ligious man? But who are religious 
men? Only Dissenting ministers 
and Papist priests? ‘This is surely a 
monopoly in religion; and it may 
become necessary, perhaps, to call the 
attention of the “érreligious public” 
to the “ effects of this monopoly in 
religion.” What would George 
Thompson think of a conference to 
be held in London to consider the 
effects of this religious monopoly? Yet 
something must be done, or the Dis- 
senting cardinals may vote ab irato 
that they are exclusively “the reli- 
gious public.” Then why is the at- 
tention of the religious public only to 
be directed to this monopoly in food ? 
Are religious men the only eaters 
and drinkers in our cities and towns, 
villages and hamlets? We trow not; 
and not knowing, since we are not 
Dissenters, whether George ‘Thomp- 
son and his “few friends” may feel 
disposed to include us in his “ reli- 
gious world,” we protest on behalf 
of all the stomachs of all the érreli- 
gious world, that if brown bread is 
henceforward to be sold as cheap as 
white,—if white bread is to be given 
away,—if muffins and crumpets are 
to be brought toasted and buttered to 
our doors, with invitations from the 
muftin-bell and muftin-boy to eat 
and be happy,—ifrump-steaks are to 
be sold, including mushroom ketch- 
up, at a penny per pound, and veal 
cutlets, nicely arranged with egg and 
crumbs of bread, for one penny 
halfpenny,—if asparagus, including 
melted butter, is henceforth to be 
had at twopence the bundle, and 
green peas at a farthing the peck,—if 
fine October ale, brewed of malt and 
hops, is to be sold in foaming tankards 
at one penny per gallon —and if 
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table-beer is to be given away to all 
who will honour the brewer by ac- 
cepting it,—if roast fowl and ham are 
to be vended thirty-two times cheaper 
than they are at present at Vauxhall, 
—and if sucking pigs are to be had for 
sixpence, and boiled turkeys and 
oyster sauce for fourpence-halfpenny ; 
then all we can say is, that we shall 
think it a most irreligious proceeding 
on the part of friend ‘Thompson to ex- 
clude us, the irreligious public, from 
the benefits of such a millennium. 

But is there a monopoly in food ? 
Can every man grow corn who finds 
it productive and advantageous to do 
so? Hecan. Can he grow as much 
as he pleases? He can. Instead of 
cultivating potatoes, currants, or cab- 
bages, may the agricultural poor 
grow wheat, barley, and oats in their 
larger or smaller gardens and slips of 
ground? They may. Can farmers 
cultivate on their farms as much of 
corn as they think they can sell to 
advantage? ‘They can. Are the 
English farmers a set of wealthy cor- 
morants who are so rich that they 
do not know what to do with their 
money, and yet so miserly as to pre- 
fer hoarding up their corn to allow- 
ing the public to have it cheap? No. 
Are the English farmers a set of 
ignorant and stupid dunces who know 
nothing about remuncrative prices, 
and therefore refuse to grow that 
which would pay them best for its 
cultivation? No. Then 1s there a 
monopoly in food? ‘Tuer Is nor. 

“Then if there is no monopoly in 
food, why is bread high?” asks honest 
John Birt or dear George Thompson. 
I will ask them another question, and 
beg them to answer that. 

Is there a monopoly in religion ? 
“ No, no, no,” they will all roar and 
scream.at the mere announcement of 
such an inquiry, “there is not; at 
least among Dissenters.” Very good, 
gentlemen, we reply ; don’t be angry, 
but then allow us to ask, why is it 
that preaching the gospel is so expen- 
sive? “We don’t- think it is expen- 
sive: four or five hundred pounds 
per annum is all we require for 
preaching two or three sermons on a 
Sunday, and giving a lecture on the 
week-night.” But, gentlemen, the 
first apostles and preachers of the 
gospel, according to your oft-repeated 
statements, had neither shoes, nor 
scrip, nor money, and yet the Gospel 
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was preached in Rome and at Athens. 
How's this? “Yes; but then they 
had not such heavy taxes to pay ; and 
all the necessaries and luxuries of 
life were not so dear.” Agreed to, 
gentlemen ; and as for this reason 
you require good salaries for preach- 
ing the Gospel, so for the very same 
reason the farmer, the miller, the 
baker, must be paid for their corn, 
flour, and bread. “Oh yes, that’s all 
very well. Ofcourse they must be 
paid—but not so much.” Well, gen- 
tlemen, since you are (in your opi- 
nions) competent judges of what is a 
fair remunerative price for the corn- 
grower, corn-grinder, and baker, allow 
us, the irreligious public, to believe, 
and to act on that belief, that we are 
judges (and competent ones too) of 
the salaries necessary to be paid to 
Dissenting ministers for their preach- 
ing and teaching, so as to establish a 
sort of general harmony between the 
principles they preach, and the con- 
duct they pursue. We will have a 
conference, gentlemen, to examine 
into your monopoly in religion, and it 
is high time the érreligious public 
should occupy itself with the matter. 
“Oh, but what has the irreligious 
public to do with religious matters ?” 
Just as much, gentlemen, as the reli- 
gious public has to do with irreligious 
questions. So we will “dock” An- 
gell James of his claret; Timothy 
East of his tobacco; John Hunt of 
his port wine; Doctor Styles of his 
pale sherry ; Richard Fletcher of his 
cold brandy-and-water, and so on, 
and so forth. Your salaries are too 
high, gentlemen. You form a Dis- 
sentin, moet You have too 
many luxuries! What can a Dissent- 
ing minister want with books, so long 
as he has the Bible and Watts’s 
Hymns? So down with your libra- 
ries!’ What can a Dissenting minister 
want with a silk gown and cassock ? 
You ought to be ashamed of your- 
selves ; you, the descendants of [un- 
tingdon and Bunyan! So down with 
silk gowns! What can Dissenting 
ministers want with wine? Oh ye 
worldly-minded men ; a little ginger 
heer will excite you quite sufficiently, 
and a little soda-water settle your 
dyspepsia. So block up the wine- 
cellars, and break or sell the decan- 
ters! No more hot suppers and very 
stiff negus, or brandy-and-water “to 
do you good” after your Sunday 
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evening sermon. A little gruel and 
some bread in it is all that is neces- 
sary for your sustenance, and we will 

romise you clean and fresh tongues 
in the morning. So down with hot 
suppers. There, gentlemen, what do 
you think of that? And then with 
these savings from your salaries we 
have the following plan to propose : 
make a GENERAL FUND, and call 
it the “Anti- Dissenting Ministers’ ex- 
cessive Salaries’ Fund,” and appro- 
priate both principal and interest in 
the purchase of cuzar BREAD for the 
famishing poor of your own congre- 
gations ; and thus you will be saved 
the misery of extorting every quarter 
one shilling and sixpence from the 
labouring poor, for their seats in your 
meeting-houses or chapels. So three 
cheers for the “ Anti-Dissenting Mi- 
nisters’ excessive Salaries’ Fund!” 
and “down with the monopoly in 
religion!” 

But George Thompson proposes, 
likewise, to direct the attention of the 
religious public “ to the principle upon 
which the law of that monopoly is 
‘ based.” This is not very clear ; and 
we are by no means surprised that it 
has been deemed necessary to hold 
several preliminary meetings in order 
to examine and discuss the merits of 
this article. “ The law of that mono- 
poly.” What is this law? Is there 
any one law which regulates the mo- 
nopoly in food? We are not aware 
of the existence of such a statute. . 
There are a body of corn-laws, and 
they regulate the price of wheat ; but 
who will maintain that bread is in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, the 
food of either the upper, lower, or 
middling classes? ‘This is the great 
fallacy which has been imposed on 
the thoughtless or the inconsiderate 
by the agents of the manufacturers 
who have been travelling like quack 
doctors, with their small and large 
loaves throughout the country. It is 
not true, with regard to Great Britain, 
that either the manufacturing or agri- 
cultural poor live upon bread, or ex- 
pend the greatest portion of their 
wages in procuring it. We have 
taken some pains with this portion of 
the question, and the following is the 
result of our investigations. ‘The 
manufacturing poor eat more bread 
than the agricultural, Ist, Because 
they have not gardens which supply 
them with potatoes and other vege- 
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tables. 2d, Because they are brought 
up to like saline, savoury, and relish- 
ing articles, such as red herrings, 
onions, sausages, and whatever is of 
a stimulating nature, and requires 
bread to be eaten with it. 3d, Because 
the children, instead of being supplied 
with butter-milk, or milk and water, 
potatoes, apples, oatmeal porridge, 
and vegetables, acquire a love of 
bread and treacle, bread and butter, 
and bread and cheese. Yet although 
the poor in manufacturing districts 
eat more bread than the agricultural 
poor, still but a small portion of a 
manufacturing workman's wages is 
spent in bread or flour. 

We have examined into these mat- 
ters. We know the nature and pro- 
portions of the articles constituting 
the daily food of an honest and hard- 
working manufacturing workman in 
England, and we do not hesitate to 
affirm, that not more than one-fourth 
of his wages is expended in bread. 
Let those who doubt this visit, as we 
have done, the dwellings of the ma- 
nufacturing poor in Birmingham and 
Manchester. What do they see at 
the hour of dinner? Potatoes, red 
herrings, a sort of stew of vegetables, 
and a small piece of meat; bread and 
milk for young children, and some- 
times onions and cheese for the mo- 
ther, father, and elder offspring. And 
then let them visit the cottages of our 
agricultural poor at the same hour of 
the day. What is to be seen there ? 
Bread? Hardly ever; but milk soup, 
a large dish of potatoes, a piece of 
pork, sometimes bacon, very often 
other vegetables, and meat puddings, 
in which the crust undoubtedly pre- 
ponderates over the meat. The Union 
Houses have adopted a “bread and 
cheese” diet, which is neither eco- 
nomical nor nourishing. It is not 
economical, for bread is a dear arti- 
cle; and it is not nourishing, for Union 
bread and cheese is the least nutriti- 
ous of all the aliments devised for the 
support of the body. In France, the 
poor eat large quantities of very ex- 
cellent bread, but the French prefer 
bread to meat, whilst the English pre- 
fer meat to bread. A labouring man 
in France considers one halfpenny’s 
worth of asort of sausage cheese, sold 
in slices and made of pork meat, sea- 
soned and spiced, and threepenny- 
worth of bread, a most excellent and 


substantial breakfast. The English 
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labourer would spend the same sum 
of money very differently. Instead 
of a halfpennyworth of meat and 
threepennyworth of bread, he would 
eat twopence-halfpennyworth of meat 
and one pennyworth of bread. The 
French artisan and labourer are bread- 
eaters from education, habit, heredi- 
tary prejudice and custom, and from 
choice. The English artisan and la- 
bourer prefer mutton to fruit, beef to 
bread, and red herrings to potatoes. 
Out of twelve shillings of wages a 
Frenchman would expend six shil- 
lings in bread, whilst an Englishman 
would not lay out more than three. 
When, therefore, it is maintained that 
the high price of bread in England is 
ruin and starvation to the labouring 
classes, that is asserted which can be 
easily disproved. Undoubtedly cheap 
bread is preferred by all classes in all 
countries to a dear loaf, but as bread 
is not the article of food most required 
or consumed by English labourers 
and artisans, an increase in its price 
does not affect the English as it does 
the French poorer classes. We are 
not speaking as amateurs. We know 
the hovels and the cottages, the gar- 
rets and the dwellings, of our poorer 
population, and we sympathise with 
them profoundly in all their priva- 
tions and miseries. But experience 
and information have taught us, that 
the cry “ We want a cheap loaf,” is 
the mere shibboleth of a faction, and 
is not the honest, manly cry of either 
our manufacturing or agricultural 
population. What they want is good 
wages, constant employment, regular 
weekly pay, and pay in money and 
not in kind. Certainly, a cheap loaf 
will enable them to enjoy some luxu- 
ries of which a dear loaf would assist 
to deprive them ; but cheap potatoes, 
cheap mutton, oe pork, cheap 
milk, cheap vegetables, cheap tea, 
cheap sugar, cheap beer, and cheap 
fish, too, are more necessary to their 
comfortable existence than a cheap 
loaf. We go further than this, and 
we say, that if the poor were com- 
pelled from the dear price of bread to 
consume even much less of that arti- 
cle than they do at present, if they 
had an abundance of potatoes, good 
mutton and bacon, and wholesome 
vegetables, they would be happier, 
healthier, and more prosperous, than 
with a cheap loaf and dear potatoes, 
dear mutton, and dear bacon. And 
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there is another fallacy connected 
with this subject which it is our pri- 
vilege and duty to expose. It is said 
that when corn fails, every thing else 
fails; that when corn is dear, every 
thing else is dear, and that a dear loaf 
means dear every thing. 

This is a capital and amazing error, 
which, however, can easily be ex- 
posed and understood. Look, for 
instance, at this year’s harvest and 
crops. What do we see? Plenty of 
peas and beans, an abundance of 
potatoes, excellent mutton and beef, 
and very little disease among the 
the cattle ; a superabundance oft fruit, 
apples in large—very large quantities, 
but wheat only (throughout the king- 
dom) about a two-thirds crop. We 
have had vegetables cheap all the 
summer; potatoes are at their usual 
price and cannot rise, since the crops 
are so advanced and abundant as to 
meet any extra demand resulting 
from the partial failure of wheats. 
Meat has a tendency to fall. The 
season has been admirable for the 
graziers ; and we speak from a per- 
sonal knowledge and observation of 
the grazing districts when we say 
that stock is plentiful, healthy, and 
looking and doing remarkably well. 
Now these are facts which are actually 
opposed to the lying cry, that when 
corn fails all fails, ‘and. that a dear 
loaf means dear every thing. The 
marsh lands were never better ; pas- 
ture lands are in the most perfect 
condition ; hay crops have been ex- 
cellent, and well got in; potatoes 
will be cheap; the carrots, turnips, 
cabbages, and other vegetables in the 
gardens and fields, have done, and are 
doing admirably; but the wheat has 
suffered from the rain, and from the 
wind, and above all from want of 
sun. Well, what follows? The 
prices will rise a little; and dear 
Thompson will not be able to realise 
his plans of bread for nothing and 
muffins included. But will the poor 
man therefore starve? No! Pro- 
vidence has provided a surplus of 
potatoes, vegetables, fruit, and meat, 
as a set-off for a dear loaf; and it is 
thus that He who counteth the hairs 
of our heads, and who doth not suffer 
even a sparrow to fall to the ground 
without His notice, taketh care of the 
labouring classes, and supplieth them 


with their daily and their necessary 
food. 
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We maintain, then, that there is 
no monopoly in food; that there is no 
law, therefore, to govern that mono- 
poly ; and that it is all stuff to talk 
about “the principles upon which 
the law of that monopoly is based.” 

“ But then,” asks an Anti-corn 
League agitator, “do you mean to 
say that bread is not food, that bread 
is not made from flour, and fiour 
from corn, and that there are no such 
laws as corn-laws?” We reply, we 
do not mean to say any such thing ; 
but we are anxious that it should be 
more extensively understood and felt 
than it is at present, that the words 
“ monopoly zn food” are canting and 
deceptive terms, got up to deceive 
and to annoy. 

The principle of the corn-laws is 
PROTECTION TO THE CONSUMER, and 
PROTECTION TO THE PRODUCER. First 
to the consumer; for the corn-laws 
encourage the cultivation of corn; 
render it morally certain that there 
will always be grown an adequate 
quantity of corn; guarantee a supply 
of corn to the markets of Great 
Britain in the event of war: when if 
we had to rely on foreign corn, we 
might be reduced to great extremities 
and difficulties from the deficiencies 
of corn; and, finally, employ a vast 
number of the labouring classes. If 
the corn-laws did not protect the 
interests of the consumer by guaran- 
teeing such a remunerative price to 
the producer as to secure the culti- 
vation of corn and its being sent to 
the home markets, the consumer 
would be exposed to the horrors of 
occasional famines or scarcity, being 
left to the tender mercies of the 
foreign corn-merchant and foreign 
corn-grower. By the present laws, 
and the present arrangements, a season 
of scarcity is met by corn importa- 
tion, and a season of plenty is one of 
profit and advantage to both con- 
sumer and producer. If, on the con- 
trary, there were no corn-laws, the 
farmers and millers would be ruined, 
whole masses of agricultural labourers 
would be thrown out of employ, the 
remainder would suffer from reduced 
wages; and, finally, the population 
of the country becoming dependent 
on foreign supply, foreigners would 
take advantage of this circumstance ; 
and when it would be too late to 
remedy the evil, it would be found 
out not that our manufactures were 
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going out of the country to be ex- 
changed for cheap corn, but that 


dear corn had to be purchased of 


foreigners with exported bullion. 
Second. The principle of the corn- 
laws is protection also to the pro- 
ducer. Manufacturers are protected, 
why should not agriculturists be pro- 
tected too? Why is any duty im- 
posed on foreign watches, cutlery, 
jewellery, pottery, silk goods, cotton 
goods, muslins, and iron, copper, and 
tin, both in the raw and manufactured 
state? To protect our own pro- 
ducers, our own mines, and our own 
manufacturers. Is this wise? Per- 
fectly so; for otherwise our markets 
would be overstocked with foreign 
goods, instead of the products of 
British industry. What would be 
said to an appeal to the religious 
public on the principles of that law, 
or of those laws which secure a 
monopoly in clothing, in the metals, 
and in all the goods manufactured 
by our manufacturers? “ You wish 
to ruin our manufacturers by intro- 
ducing foreign goods,” would be the 
ery, and that cry would be a just 
one. But then we must be allowed 
to turn round upon these men and 
say, “ You wish to ruin our land- 
owners, farmers, and millers, by the 
introduction of foreign corn.” The 
producer of wheat in this country is 
not, however, protected to an im- 
proper or excessive length. The 
sliding-scale secures him remunera- 
tion for his capital, his industry, and 
his talents; but it does not do more 
than this. When wheat sells for such 
a price in the markets that it does 
more than secure that remunera- 
tion, the result is that foreign corn 
comes in, and prices diminish. The 
corn-laws and the sliding-scale secure 
the landed interests from ruin, at the 
same time that they protect the 
manufacturing interests from high 
prices, anda long continuance of dear 
bread. So that the principles upon 
which the corn-laws are based are 
protection to the bread-grower from 
ruin by foreign agency; and pro- 
tection to the bread-consumer, from 
any conspiracy on the part of the 
bread - growers. So much for the 


“ principles upon which the law of 


that monopoly is based.” We are 
aware that the “ Anti-corn League” 
agitators reply, “ That the sliding- 
scale system does not work well; 
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that since its existence there have 
been enormous fluctuations in the 
prices of corn; and that the system 
is only favourable to monopolists, 
and to great speculators.” But how 
is this? Is not this to be ascribed 
to the introduction of foreign corn ? 
Unquestionably. ‘Then how would 
the further introduction of foreign 
corn be beneficial? Is it believed 
that foreign landowners, foreign far- 
mers, foreign merchants, foreign 
speculators, foreign ship - owners, 
foreign insurers, are all very innocent 
and simple-hearted men, who desire 
nothing better than to send us all 
the corn we may desire in exchange 
for our Manchester, Birmingham, and 
Sheffield goods ; and that they will so 
act on the most broad, plain, straight- 
forward, and perfectly honourable 
principles of barter? We are often 
ashamed for the writers of pamphlets 
and treatises on this subject when 
we read the mad theories and absurd 
statements of those who set up to be 
our teachers; and with all our re- 
spect for the personal character and 
piety of the Hon. and Rev. Baptist 
W. Noel, M.A., minister of St. 
John’s Chapel, Bedford Row, we 
cannot but deeply regret that he has 
condescended to write the néiaseries 
contained in his popular pamphlet : 
A Plea for the Poor, shewing how the 
proposed Repeal of the existing Corn- 
Laws will affect the Interests of the 
Working Classes. It is a dangerous 
thing for shoemakers to turn tailors ; 
or even for boot-makers to set up 
for shoe-makers ; or for gentlemen’s 
shoe-makers to attempt to make the 
same article of dress for the softer 
sex. The last, the form, the leather, 
the kind of handy-work necessary, 
are not the same; and he who can 
gain a very comfortable income out 
of top-boot making, could not earn 
salt for his porridge as a maker of 
ladies’ sandals. So we counsel the 
Hon. and Rey. Baptist Noel to stick 
to St. John’s Chapel, to his pulpit, 
to his visits to the sick, the poor, and 
the dying, and not to write about 
trade and commerce. What mer- 
chant’s little clerk, who receives but 
half-a-guinea a-week for his penman- 
ship in his master’s counting-house, 
would not laugh aloud at the naiveté 
of the following note in page 19 of 
that pamphlet ?— 

“'The trade in foreign corn would 
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cause a demand for English goods; 
hence a new demand for raw ma- 
terials, which would be paid for in 
goods.” (Just as if we purchased all 
our imports with our exported manu- 
factures.) ‘“ Hence a number of new 
ships, and new demand for timber, 
which likewise would be paid for in 
goods, and require more ships.” (Just 
as if all the world were waiting tip- 
toe for the decision as to the corn- 
laws, wholly deprived hitherto of 
English manufactures, but which all 
would rush to purchase with corn, 
now allowed of course to spoil and 
rot.) “ All this fresh employment 
would enable the artisan to consume 
more tea, sugar, &e., which would 
be paid for in more goods, and require 
more ships.” (Oh, happy — thrice 
happy Mr. Noel, who has thus dis- 
covered the true principle of in- 
terminable and interrupted barter. 
Knives for corn; muslins for corn ; 
pots and pans for corn; gridirons 
and mustard-pots for corn ; pepper- 
boxes for timber; Spitalfields gowns 
for timber; Manchester goods for 
ships; corkscrews for ships. All 
exchange —all barter. No need for 
bullion; no need for bills of ex- 
change, or bank-notes; but a bale 
of goods for a cart of corn ; an article 
of crockery for each ear of wheat ; 
and all this for ever, and no money 
either necessary or required.) 

“ Meanwhile,” adds Mr. Noel, 
“there would be a demand for new 
houses and warehouses, and therefore 
for more timber and more ships. On 
all which accounts the increase for 
employment would be great to many 
classes.” Waleyon days — bright 
visions — blessed prospects! Yes, 
many classes would indeed be em- 
ployed, but they would at least not 
include the agricultural poor of Eng- 
land. 

But then dear Thompson proposes 
finally, that the attention of the re- 
ligious public should be called — 

“ To the most legitimate and Christ- 
ian means of obtaining an equitable 
settlement of the question, wiTHouT 
CIVIL CONVULSION, and without injury 
to the just interests of any class of our 
Jellow-citizens.” 

We once knew a youth in our 
boyish days, who was himself much 
addicted to fighting. He loved pu- 
gilism so well, that he would not 
only fight his own battles, but engage 
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with pleasure as a combatant for 
any of his acquaintances. If two 
boys did not speak to each other, he 
vowed “they were sulking, and ought 
to fight it out.” Iftwo boys spoke 
in a somewhat loud tone of voice, 
he took off his coat, tucked up his 
shirt-sleeves, and was ready to fight 
for him who neither loved a black 
eye nor a bloody nose. This pro- 
pensity of his engendered much strife, 
led to quarrels between lads who had 
no intention whatever to fight, and 
turned the once happy circle of 
school-boys into a boxing arena. 
The Anti-corn League agitators are 
acting on this principle. ‘They travel 
all over the country and cry, “ A 
fight! a fight!” No one thought of 
fighting till these gentlemen told 
them they did ; and as to “ civil con- 
vulsion,” they had quite as much in- 
tention of going into convulsions, as 
of concocting either a revolution 
or an émeute. “ Civil convulsion !” 
Why, in the name of Daniel O’Con- 
nell himself, who ever thought of 
“ civil convulsion” about the corn- 
laws ? 

But what does our friend Thomp- 
son mean by “ an equitable settlement 
of the question?” Does he mean to 
set up the manufacturing against the 
agricultural interests? Is this the 
“ equitable” settlement he alludes to? 
Does he mean that the farmers who 
took leases of lands at fixed rents with 
the understanding that the sliding- 
scale would be continued, are now to 
be ruined by the admission of foreign 
corn at seven or eight shillings per 
quarter? Does he mean that the 
British farmer is to be left unpro- 
tected to compete with foreign far- 
mers in the British market, whilst 
British manufacturers are protected 
against foreign goods and manufac- 
tures? Is this the equitable settle- 
ment he alludes to? ‘“ Oh, no!” he 
replies ; “ all this is to be done with- 
out injury to the just interests of any 
class of our fellow-citizens.” You 
being the judge, dear George, eh ? 
But now, you know, though you 
are a very clever man, you are 
neither the “ Wizard of the North,” 
nor “ the Conjuror from the West.” 
Are you? Well, then, how is this 
equitable settlement to be effected, 
which is to be so equitable as not to 
injure the just interests of any class 
of our fellow-citizens ? Do you tell 
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us that the sliding-scale is to be 
abolished? Then we reply, that will 
be the reverse of equitable. Do you 
inform us that a small fixed duty is 
to be levied at all times and under 
all circumstances,—whether crops be 
plentiful, average, or under the mark ? 
Then we again reply, that will be 
just the opposite of equitable. Do 
you mean to leave the consumer of 
bread to the tender mercies of the 
foreign producer? Then that will 
be most iniquitously unjust. Or 
would you repeal the corn-laws al- 
together, and throw open the ports 
free to corn, and corn only? ‘That 
would be wholesale — nay, national 
robbery! No—no, dear George! 
there 1s no equitable settlement you 
can propose which will not injure the 
just interests of more than our fel- 
low-citizens. 

We have thus looked at George 
Thompson’s object. Let us endeayour 
to characterise it in a few words. It 
is a novel and most dangerous at- 
tempt to set up a standard of who 
are and who are not religious men, 
which cannot fail of injuring the 
cause of religion. It is an unheard- 
of plan to foment discord, controversy, 
and animosity between the religious 
and irreligious public. It is an un- 
paralleled effort to bring religious 
partisanship, factions, and disciple- 
ship, to bear on civil and commercial 
questions. It is a factious and un- 
principled attempt to excite prejudice 
against the landed proprietors and 
farmers of the country by seeking to 
render them unpopular with the 
poorer classes of society as monopo- 
lists, and enemies to cheap bread. 
It is a base and abominable attempt 
to support the Whig-Radical cabinet 
in this country by means of a re- 
ligious movement against the Con- 
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servatives ; such movement being got 
up by manufacturers and merchants 
against landowners and agriculturists. 
And, finally, it is an unjustifiable 
interference with the civil concerns 
of society by men, who profess to 
dissent from the Church of England, 
because its clergy are not sufficiently 
spiritual, and yet who now come for- 
ward and set the example of spiritual 
interference with temporal questions. 
This is the character of the object. 
By this movement it is hoped either, 
ist, To maintain the present govern- 
ment in office in spite of the late 
decision of the country against them 
at the recent elections; or 2d, To 
raise a hue and cry for the repeal of 
the corn-laws in order to embarrass 
a Conservative government; or 3d, 
To assist in turning out that Con- 
servative government, and obtaining 
the recall of the Whigs to power, 
and likewise the further extension 
of the elective franchise, as well as 
of the principles of the Reform-bill. 

We stop. The Convention has 
met; but so has the Parliament. 
The thimble-riggers of Manchester 
have been defeated by the votes of 
the representatives of the people. 
An appeal has been made by the 
Muffin-Convention to the ignorance, 
prejudices, and miseries of the work- 
ing classes—but the Houses of Lords 
and Commons have replied, first of 
all we must get rid of the cause of 
our disasters, and then seek to repair 
the results. First extinguish the fire, 
then count our losses; and, finally, 
so construct our state vessel for the 
future, as to expose it as little as 
possible to the rude and ruthless 
hands of Whig-Radical incendiaries, 
levellers, and propagandists. So adieu, 
George Thompson! 
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